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There is no mystery about the phenomenal performances of the Gee. ae 
people evidently think there is. Last year a few of them said: ‘‘ Your catalogue 
is fine—intensely interesting. We read every word of it. We know, now, that 
the 64g has no valves. We know that its engine has continuous turning power. 
We know that G42 owners don’t know what ignition troubles are. We know 
| that it costs less to keep up the G4 than any other car extant. But we'd like you to tell us more.” 













































To which we can only reply: “ There’s nothing more to tell.” rollers—every one of the prolific sources of expense and exaspera- 
When we've said that the (for Yeore has continuous torque; that the tion which make motoring a hazardous game of chance in any four 
‘ ee ete flows as steadily as a rush- cycle car. 
ing river on its way to the sea— Do you begin to realize now why the average Cmte owner is 
we've explained why you get in the almost as fanatic in his devotion to the valveless, two cycle idea— 
* = Ce that magnificent steadi- with its continuous turning power, superb riding qualities, low cost of 
ness of motion which is only ap- up-keep and absolute immunity from trouble—as were the crusaders 
proached (but not equaled) in the four cycle type, by the use of at of old to their ideals ? 
least six cylinders. Do you begin to realize why he won't listen to any four cycle car 
, When we tell you the C222 has no valves, we cannot say at any price (high or low) because a// of them contain the handicaps 
much more—except to re- to smooth and restful motoring which he escapes in the Cire? 
call to your mind what a Do you begin to realize why we closed the present 1908 season in 
hot-bed of expense and June last with a waiting list of nearly one hundred people who could 
exasperation the valves in not get cars from our greatly increased output—and who immediately 
your car have always been. put in a reservation for the 1909 car now being marketed ? 
When we say that CL Do you begin to realize why our dealers poured in their orders 
owners know nothing about and deposits for the 1909 car, with positive delivery dates, early in 
timer, coil or battery troubles — absolutely nothing whatever —how July—and why we are cautioning you that our output, again largely 
can we be more explicit or emphatic? increased, is certain to be exhausted in the same way as the outputs 
But pictures always help; and if you've never ridden in an of the past two years? ' , 
| Choe car, these thumb-nail sketches may help you to an appre- ¥ i H ¥F 
ciation of its ridicu- SEE 
lous (and magnificent) your Ebeeore dealer. | 
simplicity. —~ -_ =~ PR 





Stop and count the He will tell you things 
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parts on an Cie engine — one, two, three, four, five, only three so much more wonderful 7 fol | 7 | | 1 | 
of which are moving parts. “Is shat all?” you ask. Yes, that’s about this car than any- r } 2 TFs itp 4 

all. Now, drop your eye and look at the parts it thing we have even indi- r = - ~ 

hasn’t got —the hundred odd parts that clutter up every cated here, that you, too, 4 S t o | 
other type of are certain to become an {| @ E t : a | 
engine and Cfeae partisan of the A-= _- —-- jie 
| make it a nest most positive type. a4 Be lie © 
of viperous ae lo Sn in ie 
mechanical troubles. You'll notice they’re a// missing The 1909 literature strs | bd ltr a 16 

from the Cf engine —valves, cams, lifts, springs, is now ready. ee a eel cs cee & 
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Guaranteed 


Six Months 
For Men, Women and Children 


In each box of six pairs of ‘‘Holeproof’’ Hosiery for 
men, women or children is this guarantee: ‘‘If any 
or all of these hose come to holes in six months from 
the day you buy them we will replace them free.’’ 

This means just what it says. 

Think of the convenience. 

Please think of the comfort of always having soft, 
comtortable, whole hose and stockings ready to wear 
at all times. 

Think of the darning saved. 

And think of the economy. 


We Now Make 
Children’s Stockings 


The success of our men’s and women’s hosiery has 
led us to make children’s stockings. They have 6-ply 
reinforced knees, heels and toes. They wear like iron, 
yet they are soft because the yarn is so fine. 

Get them for the children tomorrow. Let them 
show what they will save you in trouble and money. 

Your children will thank you for ‘‘ Holeproof’’ 
Stockings. Boys and girls are ashamed of holes, and 
it's almost impossible to keep ail their stockings darned. 

You can, in this way, save them embarrassment 
and yourself worry. 

Piease don’t confuse us with others who make 
guaranteed hosiery. 

We were the first to make it. 


We Pay More for Yarn 


Our yarn costs an average of 73c per pound. Others 
pay 35¢, but such yarn is coarse. Then it is weak, 
being but 2-ply. 

Our yarn is the best Egyptian and Sea Island cotton, 
the finest and. softest 3-ply yarn the markets afford. 

The heels and toes of all our hose are reinforced 
to 6-ply. But nothing is too good for those who wear 
** Holeproof.’’ 

Our whole reputation is staked on what the name 
‘*Holeproof’’? means to you after you try your first 
box. We must make ‘‘ Holeproof’’ much better than 
any hose in order to hold your trade. 


olepr 


FOR MEN WOM rooffiosi siery 


If your dealer does not have genuine 
“‘Holeproof” Hose, bearing the ‘Holeproof” 
Trade-mark, order direct from us. Remit 
in any convenient way. Mail the coupon 
and we'll ship the hose promptly and 
prepay transportation 
charges. Remember, 
the “Holeproof” guar- 
antee protects you, If 
the hose come to holes 
and darning within six 
months, you get new 


hose FREE, 


Write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Make Your Feet Happy.’’ 





$ Registered 3 


U.S Pat. Office, 1906, 








































Holeproof Hose —6 pairs, $2. Medium, 
light, and extra light weight. Black, light 
and dark tan, navy blue, pearl gray, and 
black with white feet. Sizes, 9% to 12. 
Six pairs of a size and weight in a box. 
One color or assorted to order. 

Holeproof Stockings —6 pairs, $2. Me- 
dium weight. Black, tan and black with 
white feet. Sizes, 8 to 11. 


Holeproof Boys’ Stockings — 6 pairs, $3. 


6-ply reinforced knee, heel and _ toe. 
Black and tan. Sizes, § to Io. 

Holeproof Misses’ Stockings — 6 pairs, 
$3. éply reinforced knee, heel and toe. 
Black and tan. Sizes, 5 to 9% 

Holeproof Lustre-Hose — Finished like 
silk. 6 pairs, $3, Extra light weight. 
Black, navy blue, light and dark tan and 
pearl gray. Sizes, 9% to 12. 

Holeproof Lustre-Stockings —- Finished 
like silk. Six pairs $3. Extra light weight. 
Tan and black. Sizes, 8 to 11. 
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Do You Know Why We Ask— 
Dre Your Hose cbnsured ? 


Know what it means to wear ‘‘ Holeproof.’’ 
**Holeproof”’ are soft, stylish and well-fitting. You don’t 
buy them for wear only. 
We put all the quality into our hose that you demand first. 
Then we weave and reinforce by a special process that insures 
the extra wear. Thus ‘‘Holeproof’’ is made to possess the good 
points of the best unguaranteed hose, yet it wears six times longer. 
We go to extremes to keep ‘‘ Holeproof”’ best. 


We Spend $30,000 
a Year for Inspection Alone 


80 people—all non-producers—do nothing but examine the 
goods to see that they are perfect. Each pair is twice closely 
scrutinized before it is sent from the factory. This is done more 
for our own protection, but you get the benefit. 

One apparatus we use cost us $5,000.00. 
but filter and soften the water we use for our dyes, 
important. It makes fast colors a certainty. 

We sterilize twice im the making so ‘‘Holeproof’’ are per- 
fectly safe. 


15,000 Pairs a Day 


Our hosiery has such a demand that we are now required to 
make 15,000 pairs a day. No knitting business could attain such 
proportions without a best quality product. 

‘*Holeproof’’ Hosiery never wrinkles, stretches, crocks, rusts 
nor fades. 

And ‘‘Holeproof’” Hose cost no more. 

They outwear many pairs of the best unguaranteed hose, so 
they really cost: less. 

Try them tomorrow; you’ llalways buy ‘‘Holeproof”’ thereafter. 


We Buy the Newest and 
Best Machines 


When we find a machine for any purpose that does even a 
trifle better than ours we buy it regardless of cost. 

We have lately imported a group of expensive machines simply 
in order to better one stitch only 2% inches long. This policy 
has built up our business until we are now one of the largest 

hosiery-making concerns in the world. 
These are things to remember when buying your hose, 
for they mean quality brought to perfection and months 
of extra wear. 


Se 


Note These Facts 


Please learn that the only difference 
between the best unguaranteed hose and 
‘*Holeproof’’ is that ‘‘ Holeproof’’ wear 
longer. Examine them. Notice how 
soft and light they are. Compare any 
brand of hose with ‘‘ Holeproof.’’? Then 
let ‘‘Holeproof’’ show how they wear. 





It does nothing 
But that is 






Cut Out the Coupon, Now, to Remind You 


to ask your dealer for “Holeproof,” or, if he 
hasn’t any in stock, to order direct from us 








Men’ 3 Put check mark in square opposite kind you want. 
Women’ s\_ Floleproof Hosiery Co., 
ys’ taal . ia 
44 ? < > " we Te’ A 
Misses’ || 188 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis 
Enclosed $ Please send me 
és oN Reg. U. S. Pat 
boxes of Holeproof S7ze Office, 1906. 
Weigh! Colors This trade- mark 
ai is put on our hose 
and each box. 
Aame 
Address Ree ee 
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NX i 
Nobody was Out Anything, Because, as Uncle Billy Explained to the Captain, the 
Law Firm Would Not Have Had the Job if He Had Not Started the Bank 


Editor’s Note—This is not fiction. On the contrary, it is the life-story, true in 
all its details, of an average American. The author, moreover, is not so obscure as 
his modesty leads him to consider himself. 

I 
S FAR back as we need to go, several men sat on a pile of lumber at the north 
side of Harney & Butler’s law office, philosophizing and watching two 
brickmasons lay a wall. 

The wall was momentous for several reasons. In the first place, it was 
to inclose a bank. Everybody felt the importance of having a bank in town. Len 
Hardy, whose one suspender was pieced with a tow string, got into trouble by 
bragging about it injudiciously over at Pogrum. Then, as the Courier pointed out, 
the structure marked a new architectural epoch in Catlin. It was of brick. Even 
Seaton had only one brick building. 

Again, the bank was on the west side of Main Street. The two sides had run about 
neck and neck until Lem Wooster built his grocery on the east side, thereby giving it 
the advantage. Counting from the little red railroad station, there were then eight 
business establishments on the east side and only six on the west. The wall was 
momentous to me because when school closed and the bank opened I was to begin my 
business career in it. 

The bank was one story high, twenty feet wide and twice as long. The vault door 
had many shiny steel bolts. The books were beautifully new, bound in calfskin with 
morocco trimmings. At first I couldn’t do much but sweep the floor, dust the counter, 
and stand around bulging with a kind of shamefaced self-consciousness. But Mr. 
Tilford soon taught me how to keep the books. The chance was opened to me 
by my uncle, William Butler. By profession he was a lawyer. He had been 
in Catlin from the very beginning. The town was about five years old when he 
decided it was high time it had a bank. It claimed one thousand inhabitants— 
mainly because that was a round, symmetrical number to claim. The prairie 
thereabout was as flat as your hand, and practically treeless. The nearest 
running water was the Little Juniper, seven miles south, but that usually dried 
up in summer. 

The coarse prairie grass turned sere early in July. Catlin itself made few 
architectural pretensions—looked a good deal like a double-handful of small 
houses dropped down at random beside the railroad track. Altogether, people 
who sought the picturesque called the scene monotonous. The settlers, looking 
for fat, deep, easily-worked soil, had a different view. 

There was inexhaustible wealth in the soil; but money was fearfully scarce. 
For Uncle Billy to found a bank seemed a good deal of an undertaking; but 
he was one of those men of initiative and imagination to whom obstacles 
succumb. It happened that Mr. Tilford, having disposed of his partnership in 
a dry-goods store in Tiskilwa, Illinois, was looking for a new location in a 
growing Western town, and came to Catlin. Uncle Billy soon persuaded 
him that it was better to be a banker than a merchant. I don’t know how 
he got into communication with Mr. Renfrew, of New Jersey; but I know he 
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soon had him on the ground and full of enthusiasm. So the three formed a partnership 
under the style, ‘“‘Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank of Catlin, Nebraska; Renfrew, 
Butler & Tilford.”’ 

The financial arrangement was as follows: Mr. Renfrew furnished cash capital to 
the amount of two thousand five hundred dollars, Mr. Tilford furnished cash capital 
to the amount of one thousand five hundred dollars, Uncle Billy bound himself to 
furnish cash capital to the amount of one thousand dollars. He was actually three 
times as rich as that, but his effects were in land options, chattels and the like. Of 
cash he was quite bare. So the other partners allowed him thirty days from the 
opening of the bank to ‘‘turn himself,” as the current phrase for raising cash was. 

His law partner, Captain Harney, gave him an accommodation note for two hundred 
and fifty dollars, which he discounted at the bank. Two rival concerns were trying to 
sell the town a second-hand fire apparatus which it had decided to buy. The St. Joe 
concern made the sale, accepting three hundred dollars in cash and Uncle Billy's note, 
at six months without interest; for the other three hundred. The town paid six 
hundred in cash; but no harm was done, as it got the fire apparatus that it wanted. 
The town treasurer and the three trustees were Uncle Billy’s friends. Dele Morris, 


the grain dealer, induced his Chicago commission house to advance him five 


hundred dollars to crib corn with, and lent it to Uncle Billy, with an understanding 
between them that the bank would allow Dele to overdraw his account to the same 
amount. 

Thus, in less than thirty days, Uncle Billy had himself all nicely ‘turn 
a partner in good standing. 

Incidentally, as soon as the bank opened, it employed the law firm of Harney & 
Butler as counsel at an annual fee of two hundred and fifty dollars. This just paid 
Captain Harney’s accommodation note. Nobody was out anything, because, as Uncle 
Billy explained to the Captain, the law firm would not have had the job if he had not 
started the bank. 

Even four thousand dollars in cash was a lot of money to start a bank with in those 
days. A good many had less than that. Merely by virtue of being a bank any concern 
would have enough political pull to get some county deposits. The minimum rate of 
discount was three per cent. a month, with a dollar for drawing the papers. 
Lightning-rod agents, vendors of patent rights cottage organs and so on, who were 
always drifting through the country and taking farmers’ notes, which they discounted 
at the bank, did not enjoy the benefit of the minimum rate. They were not really 
entitled to it, because they generally swindled the farmers whose notes they took. 

Thanks to Mr. Renfrew and Mr. Tilford, we were soon able to borrow quite a lot 
of money in New Jersey and Illinois, paying twice as much interest as the banks in 
those effete States would allow. Of course, this money, put out at thirty-six per cent. 

or better, was profitable tous. In short, the little 
bank did very well from the start. 

The county-seat fight came up the fall after 
the bank was opened. Seaton was then the 


” and was 










Captain Harney Read the Will 
in the Closed Bank 
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county-seat, and at least fifty per cent. big- 
ger than Catlin. But it was off in a corner 
of the county. There were three towns all 
smaller than Seaton on the B. & M. in the 
southern part of the county. Catlin’s 
strategy, largely directed by Uncle Billy, 
was to play upon the jealousy which these 
towns naturally felt for Seaton and get 
them to combine with Catlin and take 
away the county-seat from the most pros- 
perous town. 

Unfortunately, wily old Seaton, perceiv- 
ing that she could not retain the county- 
seat, fell right in with this idea. To the 
three southern towns she said: ‘‘If you 
give Catlin the county-seat she will draw 
trade away from you and outstrip you and 
become a great, bullying metropolis of 
fifteen hundred inhabitants. You ought 
to give the county-seat to a town that 
can’t possibly hurt you. So let us organize 
a new.town, away from a railroad, off on the 
prairie, and make that the county-seat.”’ 

Feeling ran very high as the campaign 
proceeded. Captain Harney made speeches 
in all the country schoolhouses, taking 
several husky supporters when he got into 





but feeble-minded man named Hoskins 
ran a little delicatessen and notion store. 
His outfit may have been worth two hun- 
dred dollars. He had a hard-working, 
foolish wife and four small children. A 
man named Cy Linn livedin Catlin. He had 
two learned professions—playing poker 
and selling lightning rods; but worked at 
them only intermittently. There was an 
impression that he was a pretty bad man. 

Cy Linn sold Hoskins the county 
‘‘rights” in some sort of patent, the exact 
nature of which I have forgotten. Hoskins 
gave a chattel mortgage on his goods for 
the purchase price. Of course, he didn’t 
do anything with the patent. Cy had done 
all that could be done with that. One 
winter day Cy swore out a warrant, and 
had Hoskins arrested for selling goods 
that were covered by the mortgage. The 
feeble-minded Hoskins let himself be 
locked up. Then Cy, by virtue of the 
mortgage, took possession of the little shop 
and put a man in charge. 

I suppose Cy really meant nothing very 
bad; probably intended merely to frighten 
Hoskins into settling with him by paying 











Seaton territory. He was the best orator 
inthe county. Oratory was in high esteem 
then. There were not many people, nor 
much business; nobody had any money to speak of. So 
they needed a good deal of oratory to fill out. Take an 
audience of settlers, half of them living in sod houses; 
in debt to the bank at three per cent. a month, and to 
the grocer and farm-implement company; the wheat crop, 
which was their main dependence, just cut to pieces by 
hail, and they might have been dispirited and indifferent, 
not caring particularly whether the county-seat was in 
the northeast corner or the southwest. But when Captain 
Harney finished speaking about Lexington and Valley 
Forge, freedom and equality, the glorious West and the 
sturdy pioneer, they’d get quite interested in themselves 
and take their county-seat votes seriously. 

Of course, there was no business on election. day. 
Everybody in the five towns gave undivided attention to 
the momentous issue. Uncle Billy cautioned me the first 
thing in the morning. 

‘Now, don’t you vote to-day, Johnny,” he said. ‘‘Some 
of those Seaton fellows wouldn’t like anything better 
than a chance to soak you in order to get back at me. So 
don’t you vote.” He didn’t actually say ‘‘fellows,” but 
used a term, which was then of equivocal meaning in 
the West, sometimes denoting the last degree of friendly 
intimacy, sometimes the extreme of enmity. Being fifteen 
at the time, I had not contemplated voting, and promised 
that I would not. 

Farmers began coming to town early. Those who were 
legally entitled to vote went to the polls and deposited 
their ballots, then partook of the free beer. Those who 
were not legally entitled to vote went to the saloon first 
and voted afterward. 

Before noon, the town looked almost like a Fourth of 
July celebration. Teams were hitched all up and down 
Main Street. The plank walks on either side presented 
scenes of animation. Some of the stores used their side- 
walk space to display goods on. Falkenbridge erected a 
lemonade and pop booth, with bunting and Chinese 
lanterns, in front of his restaurant. But Lem Wooster and 
Pete Spears simply set out empty boxes, about three feet 
high, on which one could sit comfortably. They were 
closest to the people. 

Except for that cast by buildings, shade was scarce. 
The willow trees planted in the schoolhouse square were 
rather spindling, and the grass was sparse. Coming from 
my noonday dinner, however, I saw a considerable camp 
of women and children in arms over there, patiently 
waiting until the men had sufficiently sampled the free 
beer. An exercise in patience was what a good many 
women got out of a holiday. But the wives of the Rus- 
sians, as we called the Mennonite immigrants, worked in 
the fields with the men. So, perhaps, the matter of idling 
a few hours in a somewhat warm and dusty spot was only a 
sentimental affliction. 

That morning’s train brought a confessed watcher of 
election from Seaton, accompanied by two body-guards 
armed with stout hickory canes. The polling place was in 
the barber shop back of the Lattimer Block. Even the 
barber shop had its own detached building. The watcher 
and his guards took up a strategical position by the 
barber-shop door, their backs to the wall, and the watcher 
made a tally in his notebook for every voter. This was 
irksome. So Pete White, the blacksmith, addressed the 
watcher with the greatest good nature in the world. 

‘‘My goodness, you must be tired doing that! Let me 
spell you a while,”’ said Pete, and reached for the watcher’s 
notebook. At the same time, Tom Mercer, the town 
marshal, and two trusty aids fell upon the men with the 
canes and arrested them for disturbing the peace. The 


Sometimes He Cursed Doctor Harlow 


case against the watcher was even clearer, for he tried to 
strike Pete White as the latter wrenched the notebook out 
of his hand. So all three were locked up in the calaboose 
for the day. The election then proceeded in a perfectly 
peaceful and orderly manner. 

The forenoon freight train brought a consignment from 
Seaton directed to Captain Archibold Harney. This con- 
sisted of a very dirty and dilapidated shed. On each side 
was painted in large, red letters, ‘‘Catlin’s Courthouse. 
Shoot Old Guts.”” The last was a slur upon the corpulent 
habit of Captain Harney. Throughout the campaign the 
Seaton Journal designated him in that opprobrious manner. 

By seven o’clock that evening, we knew that Catlin had 
cast slightly more than thirteen hundred votes. As this 
was about double the number of inhabitants, including 
women and children, the more shallow-minded were in- 
clined to plume themselves upon it. But Uncle Billy was 
dissatisfied. He said it should have been fifteen hundred. 
I believe there was some discussion as to whether it should 
not be made fifteen hundred before the returns were sent 
in. But conservative counsel prevailed. 

The town was full of people all the evening. I remember 
distinctly that men were eating supper in the Catlin House 
as late as eight o’clock. Such was the rush that common 
feeders, at twenty-five cents a head, were permitted to sit 
at the ‘‘transient” table. This was a little apart from the 
other tables. It had a splendid silver-plated castor in the 
middle, the linen was changed every day, and on ordi- 
nary occasions it was sacred to traveling men. 

The two main points of convergence were Jeff's Place, 
down by the depot, and Lafe Miller’s, next the Catlin 
House. About ten o’clock Carl Johnson and I plucked up 
courage to slip into Jeff’s Place. For this occasion the 
little bar had been pieced out with clean pine boards laid 
over the heads of barrels. The kerosene lamps, with tin 
reflectors, shone upon about as many men as could stand 
in the Place. There was a close air, a turmoil of loud voices 
and much slop of beer on the floor. It was the first time I 
had ever been in a saloon. In a moment I saw Uncle 
Billy, up by the bar. Tom Mercer had a supporting arm 
around him. I had heard about this; but seeing it was 
different. 

‘‘Let’s get out,” I whispered to Carl. 

As we passed the Catlin House some men emerged from 
Lafe Miller’s. One was little Doctor Harlow, who held a 
half-empty beer mug and laughed in a loud, aimless man- 
ner. Another was Mr. Plummer, the undertaker, who 
was insisting upon giving three cheers for everybody. 

Now, Doctor Harlow and Mr. Plummer were citizens of 
most staid, exemplary habits. Moreover, Doctor Harlow 
was Carl’s own uncle. So my shame passed away and I 
laughed heartily. 

The thirteen hundred votes did Catlin no good. All the 
returns had to be sent to Seaton, the county-seat, to be 
canvassed. So, naturally, Catlin lost. They built a squat, 
red-brick courthouse off on the prairie at the geographical 
centre of the county and called it Brown Centre. In time 
a hamlet stragglingly attached itself to the courthouse. 
Yet everybody except the Catlinites was well satisfied. It 
was enough for the other four towns that Catlin was not 
getting ahead of them any. 

Nothing was ever said about Catlin’s thirteen hundred 
votes. None of the other towns was in a position to say 
anything. There was no fetish-worship of the law out 
there then. We had government by the people. Democ- 
racy was not only pure, but spontaneous. 

The first striking example of this that I witnessed came 
the winter after the county-seat election. A well-meaning 


twenty-five or fifty dollars. But the wife 
lost her wits; thought they were all dis- 

and would be locked up. So, 
about six o’clock that evening, Doctor Harlow, driving 
home, met her and her four small children on a country 
road, about a mile out of town. It was dark and cold. 
The woman and the children did not have any too many 
clothes. The children were holding hands and whimper- 
ing with the cold and with hunger. 

Our democracy, in those days, got terribly spontaneous 
over a thing like that. Doctor Harlow loaded the five into 
his buckboard and walked along in the snow, leading the 
broncos and thinking stirring thoughts. By seven o’clock 
practically the whole town was up. Women, the aged and 
the young, stood on the sidewalks lending their moral sup- 
port. I remember very well standing on the bank steps 
when the men marched by, headed by Lem Wooster. 

Lem was one of those very bony, long-armed, long- 
legged men who are built for fighting. He had been a 
plainsman most of his life, and, although he had now 
degenerated into a mere grocer, the leadership naturally 
fell to him. 

Cy Linn’s small house was dark when the men reached 
it. Lem told the others to stay in the road, and went up 
on the porch alone and rang the doorbell. There was no 
response. 

“‘Come out, Cy. We want you,” Lem called. As ihere 
was no answer Lem at once kicked in the door. He was in 
the parlor lighting the lamp when Cy appeared from the 
back room. Lem walked up to him and put an arm 
through his. ‘‘We want you, Cy,” he said, and led him 
forth. Followed by the others, they marched to Cy’s 
office—a back room in the Lattimer Block. 

‘‘Let’s have that Hoskins note and mortgage,’ said 
Lem. Cy produced them. Lem looked them over and 
tore them up. ‘‘Now give me ten dollars for the family,” 
he said. Cy produced that, too. ‘‘Now, don’t do this 
again, Cy,’”’ Lem counseled mildly. And the mob dis- 


persed. 

Captain Harney explained it in the bank next day. 
‘‘It was the way Lem managed it,” he said. ‘‘If there’d 
been any nervousness in the management, any surround- 
ing the house and sounding the tocsin and doing exciting 
things like that, Cy would have begun to shoot. No 
doubt he would have hit somebody, and then it would 
have ended differently. Jo Kepler had a length of rope all 
measured off. If it hadn’t been for Lem’s cool, business- 
like way we would certainly have lost one of our most 
enterprising citizens.” 

A grim business that! Within three years five persons 
were lynched in that locality. There was, at that period, 
very little sentiment about the killing of a mere man who 
murdered or otherwise outrageously offended. 

It was grim business! A young man representing him- 
self to be a lawyer and hanging out a sign as such had 
moved to Catlin, gone back to Iowa to be married, and 
brought his bride to town. They came, as it happened, 
the very day of the Cy Linn episode, and were staying at 
the Catlin House. The young lawyer labored under a 
misapprehension as to the relative importance of the 
affair which most engrossed his own attention. When he 
heard a crowd tramping up the street toward the Catlin 
House he imagined that the town had turned out to pay 
him the delicate attention of a ‘‘shivaree” party. So he 
ran into the street, bold as a righteous lion, lifted his right 
hand impressively, and shouted: ‘‘In the name of the 
law, I command you to disperse!” 

Lem Wooster was a kindly and a humorous man. Ordi- 
narily he would have appreciated the joke; even re- 
garded it as something quite precious. But at this time 
his mind was set to the stern business ahead. So he took 

















the bridegroom hy the shoulders, faced him toward the 
hotel, applied a vigorous kick, and marched grimly on. 

Afterward Lem was sorry for this, and apologized. The 
bridegroom thought of taking legal steps, when he could 
take any; but was dissuaded. Captain Harney said: 
‘‘We don’t want this ingenuous young man driven out of 
town. He has some money. We can use it here.” 

Meanwhile, in spite of having lost the county-seat, we 
Catlinites were trying desperately to grow. I would have 
said that no little town ever tried so hard; but I remember 
that Seaton and Pogrum and Varseilles (which we pro- 
nounced just as it was spelled, and so would you if you 
saw it) similarly yearned to expand. We tried for a corn- 
canning plant, and did actually gei a cheese factory started. 
The expert whom we imported from Iowa to run it was 
signally unlucky—that is, he would stay sober when it 
made no partieular difference, but get drunk when the 
process was at a critical stage, and forget to put in the 
rennet, or do something else equally fatal. Uncle Billy 
finally told him that, if he ever wanted a recommendation 
as a first-class swill-maker, every intelligent hog in Catlin 
would indorse him up to the handle; but what we wanted 
was cheese, which seemed to be out of his line. The 
factory was finally saved by a tall, gaunt, excessively 
big-footed youth, who had the advantage, besides his 
extraordinary awkwardness, of being named Lafayette 
Lafountain. Thus the town took him for a joke, and he 
was able to absorb the factory with much greater ease than 
if they had taken him with that gravity which his intel- 
lectual ability really merited. 

The cheese factory, so far as I. can make out, added one 
to the population. This was all to the good so far as it 
went; but the process wasslow. Presently, it seemed that 
even this small gain was to be offset. Uncle Billy fell ill. 


AN AIR- 


FOR me,” continued Colonel Kay bit- 
A terly, ‘‘I’m driven almost frantic by this 

conspiracy. Whenevera regiment arrives 
or leaves, whenever a train stirs—yes, by 
Heaven, every time a locomotive toots or a 
mule brays or a chicken has the pip —somebody 
informs the rebels, and every detail is known 
to them within a few hours!” 

“How annoying,’ said the Speciai Messenger, 
seating herself on the edge of the camp table. 
*“‘T suppose they are very disagreeable to you 
about it at headquarters.” 

“Yes, they are—but how can I help it? 
Somehow or other, whatever is done or said or 
even thought in this devilish supply camp is 
immediately reported to Jeb Stuart; every 
movement-of trains and troops leaks out; he’ll 
know to-night what I ate for breakfast this 
morning—I’ll bet on that. And, Messenger, 
let me tell you something. Joking aside, this 
thing is worrying me sick. Can you help me?” 

“T’lltry,” she said. ‘‘ Headquarters sent me. 
They’re very anxious about the railroad.” 

“T can’t help it!”’ cried the distracted officer. 
‘On Thursday I had to concentrate line-patrol 
to drive Maxon’s bushwhackers out of Laurel 
Siding; and look what Stuart did to me. No 
sooner were we off than he struck the un- 
guarded section and tore up two miles of track! 
What am I to do?” 

The Special Messenger shook her head in sympathy. 

“There’s a gas-leak somewhere,’’ insisted the angry 
officer; “it smells to Heaven, but I can’t locate it. Some- 
where there’s a direct, intelligent and sinister underground 
communication between Osage Court House and Jeb 
Stuart at Sandy River—or wherever he is. And what I 
want you to do is to locate that leak and plug it—with 
your six-shooter.”’ 

“Of course,” murmured the Special Messenger, gently 
tapping her riding-skirt with her whip. 

“‘Because,’’ continued the Colonel, ‘headquarters is 
stripping this depot of troops. The Bucktails go to-day; 
Casson’s New York brigade and Darrel’s cavalry left 
yesterday. What remains is a mighty small garrison for 
a big supply depot—eleven hundred effectives, and they 
may take some of them at any moment. You see the 
danger?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“T’ve protested; I’ve pointed out the risk we run; I 
sent my third messenger to headquarters this afternoon. 
Of course, they don’t intend to leave this depot unguarded — 
probably they’ll send the Vermont troops from the North 
this week—but between the departure of Casson’s column 
and the theoretical arrival of reénforcements from Preston, 
we'd be in a bad way if Stuart should raid us in force. 


LINE 
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He was a bachelor, and lodged in the half-story over 
Harney & Butler’s law office. He took no kind of care of 
himself. During the county-seat campaign he contracted 
a hard cold, and another in the winter that laid him up for 
a while. When cold weather came again he failed alarm- 
ingly. Little Doctor Harlow shook his head, and Uncle 
Billy packed off to southern California. He came back in 
May—just skin and bones. Then Cousin Sarah, with 
whom I lived, insisted on taking him in. Through the 
summer his little strength ebbed. 

He took it hard—in a kind of sullen rage. Sometimes 
he cursed Doctor Harlow. Not that he really blamed the 
doctor. It was just a way of expressing how he felt toward 
that bodiless and pitiless thing that was shutting him off 
from his plans and hopes, against which his nerve and wit 
were terribly powerless. Perhaps I should explain that 
he was my mother’s half-brother. Back home the idea 
prevailed that he was a stray sheep, but good-hearted and 
able. It had been with much misgiving that my mother 
consented to let me go out to Catlin, where Uncle Billy 
proposed to get me started in life. My father had always 
regretted that he had not gone West after the war. Proba- 
bly this tradition of the West as the land of opportunity 
had its influence on my mother when the outlook at home 
seemed not exactly dazzling. Uncle Billy had been invari- 
ably good to me. I know he liked me, and I liked him. 
Still, I did not quite get over that home view of his stray- 
ness. The fact is that Uncle Billy and I did not know each 
other very well. 

I was really mighty sorry for him; yet it was not by any 
means the pure and unalloyed emotion that I would now 
wish it to have been. For one thing, his physical presence 
hurt me. That fleshless face, with the pallid skin drum- 
tight over the bones, poignantly suggested something that 





And with this irritating and constant leaking out of in- 
formation I’m horribly afraid he’ll strike us as soon as 
the Bucktails entrain.” 

“Why don’t you hold the Pennsylvania infantry until 
we can find out where the trouble lies?’’ asked the girl, 
raising her dark eyes to the nervous young Colonel. 

“T haven’t the authority; I’ve asked for it twice. 
Orders stand; the Bucktails are going, and I’m worried 
to death.”” He shoved his empty pipe into his mouth 
and bit viciously at the stem. 

“Then,” she said, “I'd better hurry, hadn’t I?” 

The young officer’s face grew grimmer. “Of course; 
but I’ve been a month at it and I’m no wiser. Of course, 
I know you are very celebrated, ma’am; but, really, do 
you think it likely that you can pick out this hidden 
mischief-maker before he sends word to Stuart to-night of 
our deplorable condition?” 

“How long have I?” 

“‘ About a day.” 

‘When do the Bucktails go?” 

“* At nine to-night.” 

“Who knows it?” 

““Who doesn’t? I can’t movearegiment and its baggage 
in a day, can I? I’ve given them twenty-four hours to 
break camp and entrain.” 


A Bee Arrived, Plunder-Laden 
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sixteen commonly wishes to be as far away from as possible. 
And before that summer was out a much baser motive 
intruded. Mr. Tilford began to treat me differently. Not 
that he had not always treated me well; but now he ex- 
hibited a kind of dank affection for me—something, 
probably, like that with which a pious oyster regards its 
virtuous young. One day, after Uncle Billy had crawled 
out of the bank in a specially bad state, and Mr. Tilford 
and I were alone, the junior partner whispered to me that 
Uncle Billy had willed me his interest in the bank. He 
said Captain Harney, who drew the will, had told him so; 
and he winked at me. It was a very mortuary sort of 
wink. 

Now, I despised that wink and the winker. And yet— 
well, I wrote it in a large hand on a sheet of paper which I 
immediately tore into fine bits and burned: ‘‘ Farmers’ 
and Merchants’ Bank; Renfrew, Hudson & Tilford.’’ 

Or, as I was only a youngster, maybe they would put me 
last and make it ‘‘Renfrew, Tilford & Hudson.” I 
thought of that, and then I shuddered at myself. But, 
although I shuddered, I could not help thinking of it. I 
contemplated the bank letterheads, which had the names 
of the partners in small type at the top. I never actually 
scratched out William Butler and wrote in John P. Hud- 
son; but I could see how it would look when my name 
was substituted for Uncle Billy's. 

This filled me with shame, and a kind of astonishment at 
myself. I had not suspected that I was base. I struggled 
not to be base; to put down the villainy of contemplating 
myself in my dead uncle’s shoes. I guiltily avoided poor 
Uncle Billy’s presence. But, I regret to say, it was a drawn 
battle. 

Immediately before Thanksgiving the thermometer 
dropped suddenly to zero, with a bitter north wind. To 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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“‘Does the trainmaster know which troops 
are going?” 

“‘He has orders to hold three trains, steam 
up, night and day.” 

“T see,’ she murmured, pinning her soft 
riding-hat more securely to her hair. Her eyes 
had been wandering restlessly around the tent 
as though searching for something which she 
could not find. 

“Have you a good map of the camp?” she 
asked. 

He went to his military chest, opened it, and 
produced a map. For a while, both hands on 
the table, she leaned above the map, studying 
the environment. 

‘‘And Stuart? You say he’s roaming around 
somewhere in touch with Sandy River?” she 
asked, pointing with a pencil to that metropolis 
on the map. 

“The Lord knows where he is!’’ muttered 
the Colonel. ‘He may be a hundred miles 
south now, and in my back yard to-morrow by 
breakfast-time. But when he’s watching us he’s 
usually near Sandy River.” 

“T see. And these’’—drawing her pencil in 
a wavering line—‘‘are your outposts? I mean 
those pickets nearest Sandy River.”’ 

“They are. Those are rifle-pits.” 

“‘ A grand-guard patrols this line?’’ she asked, 
rising to her feet. 

“Yes; a company of cavalry and a field gun.” 

*‘Do you issue passes?” 

“Not to the inhabitants.”’ 

“Have any people—civilians—asked for passes?” 

“I had two applications: one from a Miss Carryl, who 
lives about a mile beyond here on the Sandy River Road; 
another from an old farmer, John Deal, who has a fruit 
and truck farm half a mile outside our lines. He wanted 
to come in with his produce and I let him for a while. 
But that leakage worried me, so I stopped him.” 

“ And this Miss Carryl—did she want to go out?” 

“‘She owns the Deal farm. Yes, she wanted to drive 
over every day; and I let her until, as I say, I felt obliged 
to stop the whole business—not permit anyboay to go out 
or come in except our own troops.” 

“And still the leakage continues?” 

“It certainly does,” he said dryly. 

The Special Messenger seated herself on one end of the 
military chest and gazed absently at space. Her small, 
booted foot swung gently at intervals. 

‘“So this Miss Carryl owns John Deal's farm,” she 
mused aloud. 

“They run it on shares, I believe.” 

“Oh. Was she angry when you shut out her tenant, 
John Deal, and shut her inside the lines?” 








“No; she seemed a little surprised—said it 
was inconvenient — wanted permission to write 
him.” 

“You gave it?” 

“Yes. I intimated it would save time if she 
left her letters to him unsealed. She seemed 
quite willing.” 

“You read them all, of course, before deliver- 
ing them?” 

“‘Of course. There was nothing in them 
except instructions about plowing, fruit pick- 
ing and packing, and various bucolic matters.” 

“Oh. Nothing to be read between the lines? 


No cipher? No invisible ink? No tricks of 
any sort?’’ 
“Notone. I hada secret-service man here. 


He said there was absolutely no harm in the 
letters. I have them all if you care to look at 
them; I always keep the originals and allow 
only copies to be sent to old man Deal.” 

“Let me see those letters.”’ 

The Colonel, who had been sitting on the 
camp-table, got off wearily, rummaged in a 
dispatch-box, and produced three letters. 

Two were directed in a delicately-flowing, 
feminine hand to John Deal, Waycross Orchard. 
The Messenger unfolded the first and read: 


Dear Mr. Deal: 

Colonel Kay has thought it necessary, for 
military reasons, to feveke my pass; and I 
shall be, therefore, obliged hereafter to com- 
municate with you by letter only. 

I wish, if there are negroes enough remain- 
ing in the quarters, that you would start im- 
enemys a seedling orchard of white Rare-ripe 
peaches from my orchard here. I have per- 
mission to send the pits to you by the military 
post-rider who passes my lowe I will send 
2 iy so twenty every day as m 

e for planting. 
tter. 


peaches ri 

hope your + en 

Yours very truly, 
EVELYN CARRYL. 


The Messenger’s dark eyes lifted dreamily to the Colonel: 

“You gave her permission to send the pits by your 
post-rider?”’ 

“Yes,” he said, smiling; “‘ but I always look over them 
myself. You know the wedding gown of the fairy princess 
was hidden in a grape-seed.”’ 

““You are quite sure about the pits?” 

‘* Perfectly.” 

“Oh. When does the next batch of twenty go?”’ 

*‘In about an hour. Miss Carry] puts them in a bag and 
gives them to my messenger, who brings them to me. 
Then I inspect, every pit, tie up the bag, seal it, and give 
it to my messenger. When he takes the mail to the out- 
posts he rides on and leaves the bag at Deal’s farm.” 

“Does your messenger know what is in the bag?”’ 

““No, he doesn’t.” 

She nodded, amused, saying carelessly: 

“ Of course you trust your post-rider?” 

** Absolutely.” 

The Special Messenger swung her foot absently to and 
fro, and presently opened another letter: 


Dear Mr. Deal: 
I am sending you biecys | more peach-pits for plant- 
= What you write me about the bees 1s satisfactory. 
ave received the bees you sent. There is no reason 
why you should not make the exchange with Mr. Enderly, 
as it will benefit our hives as well as Mr. Enderly’s to 
cross his Golden Indias with my Blacks. 


atien is 


The Messenger studied the letter thoughtfully; askance, 
the officer watched the delieate play of expression on her 
young face, perhaps a trifle incredulous that so pretty a 
woman could be as intelligent as people believed. 

She looked up at him quietly. 

“So you gave Deal permission to send some bees to 
Miss Carry] and write her a letter?” 

“Once. I had the letter brought to me and I sent hera 
copy. Here it is—the original.” 

He produced Mr. Deal’s letter from the dispatch- 
pouch, and the Messenger read: 


Miss Evelyn Carryl, 
Osage Court 
Respected Miss: 

I send you the bees. I seen Mr. Enderly at Sandy 
River he says he is vey wishful for to swap to cross 
the breed I says it shorely can be done if Ser say so I got the 
pits and am studyin’ how to plant. e fruit is a rottin’ 
can’t the Yankees at Osage buy some truck nohow off’n me? 
So no more with respect from JouN DEAL, Supt. 


“That seems rather harmless, doesn’t it?” asked the 
Colonel wearily. 

“T don’t— know. 
beehives.”’ 

“His beehives!”’ 

“Fea,” 

“What for?” 


I think I'l) take a look at John Deal’s 
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“Then may I have this tent to myself for a 
little while? And would you be kind enough 
to send for my saddle-bags and my own 
horse?” 

The Colonel went to the tent door, spoke to 
the sentry on guard. When he came back he 
said that it was beginning to rain. 

“Hard?” she asked, troubled. 

“No; just a fine, warm drizzle. 
last.” 

“ All the better!” she cried, brightening; 
and it seemed to the young officer as though 
the sun had gleamed for an instant on the tent 
wall. But it was only the radiant charm of her, 
transfiguring, with its youthful brilliancy, the 
dull light in thetent; and, presently, the Colonel 
went away, leaving her very busy with her 
saddle-bags. 

There was a cavalry-trooper’s uniform in one 
bag; she undressed hurriedly and put it on. 
Over this she threw a long, blue army-cloak, 
turned up the collar, and, twisting her hair 
tightly around her head, pulled over it the 
gray, slouch campaign hat, with its crossed 
sabres of gilt and its yellow braid. 

It was a boyish-looking trooper who mounted 
at the Colonel’s tent and went cantering away 
through the warm, misty rain, mail-pouch and 
sabre flopping. 

There was no need for her to inquire the 
way. She knew Waycross, the Carryl home 
and John Deal’s farm as well as she knew her 
own home in Sandy River. 

The drizzle had laid the dust and washed 
clean the roadside grass and bushes; birds 
called expectantly from fence and thorny 
thicket, as the sun whitened through the mist 
above; butterflies, clinging to dewy sprays, 
opened their brilliant wings in anticipation; 
swallows and martins were already soaring 


It won’t 








“What Regiment Did You Say, Suh?” 


“T don’t know—exactly. I was always fond of bees. 
They’re so useful’’—she looked up artlessly—‘‘so clever 
—quite wonderful, Colonel. Have you ever read anything 
about bees—how they live and how they conduct them- 
selves?” 

The Colonel eyed her narrowly; she laughed, sprang 
up from the military chest, and handed back his letters. 

“You have already formed your theory?” he inquired 
with a faintly patronizing air, under which keen dis- 
appointment betrayed itself where the grim, drooping 
mouth tightened. 

“Yes, Ihave. There’s a link missing, but—I may find 
that before night. You can give me—how long?” 

“The Bucktails leave at nine. See here, Messenger! 
With all the civility and respect due you, I 4 

“You are bitterly disappointed in me,” 
coolly. ‘I don’t blame you, Colonel Kay.” 

He was abashed at that, but unconvinced. 

“‘Why do you suspect this Miss Carryl and this man, 
Deal, when I’ve showed you how impossible it is that they 
could send out information?” 

“‘Somehow,”’ she said quietly, “they do send it—if 
they are the only two people who have had passes, and 
who now are permitted to correspond.” 

“But you saw the letters 

“So did you, Colonel.” 

“T did!” he said emphatically; ‘‘and there’s nothing 
dangerous in them. As for the peach-pits 

“Oh, I'll take your word for them, too,” she said, 
laughing. ‘‘ When is your post-rider due?” 

“In a few minutes, now.” 

She began to pace backward and forward, the smile 
still lightly etched on her lips. The officer watched her; 
puckers of disappointed anxiety creased his forehead; 
he bit at his pipe-stem, and thought of the Bucktails. 
Certainly Stuart would hear of their going; surely before 
the northern reénforcements arrived the gray riders 
would come thundering into Osage Court House. Fire, 
pillage, countless stores wasted, trains destroyed, miles 
of railroads rendered useless. What, in Heaven’s name, 
could his superiors be thinking of, to run such risk with 
one of the bases of supplies? Somewhere—somewhere, 
not far from corps headquarters, sat incompetency 
enthroned—gross negligence—under a pair of starred 
shoulder-straps. And, musing bitterly, he thought he 
knew who those shoulder-straps belonged to. 

“The fool!’’ he muttered, biting at his pipe. 

“Colonel,” said the Messenger cheerily, ‘‘I am going to 
take the mail to the outposts to-day.” 

‘* As you like,’’ he said, without interest. 

“‘T want, also, a pass for Miss Carryl.” 

“To pass our lines?” 

“To pass out. She will not care to return.” 

“Certainly,” he said with amiable curiosity. 

He scratched off the order and she took it. 

“ Ask for anything you desire,” he said, smiling. 





she finished 








upward again; a clean, sweet, fragrant vapor 
rose from earth and shrub. 

Ahead of her, back from the road, at the end of its 
private avenue of splendid oaks, an old house glimmered 
through the trees; and the Special Messenger’s dark eyes 
were fixed on it steadily as she rode. 

Pillar, portico and porch glistened white amid the 
leaves; Cherokee roses covered the gallery lattice; an old 
negro was pretending to mow the unkempt lawn with a 
sickle, but whenever the wet grass stuck to the blade he 
sat down to examine the landscape and shake his aged 
head at the futility of all things mundane. The clatter of 
the Special Messenger’s horse aroused him; at the same 
instant a graceful woman, dressed in black, came to the 
edge of the porch and stood there as though waiting. 

The big gateway was open; under arched branches 
the Messenger galloped down the long drive and drew 
bridle, touching the brim of her slouch hat. And the 
Southern woman looked into the Messenger’s eyes with- 
out recognition. 

Miss Carryl was fair, yellow-haired and blue-eyed— 
blonder for the dull contrast of the mourning she wore 
—and her voice was as colorless as her skin when she bade 
the trooper good-afternoon. 

All she could see of this cloaked cavalryman was two 
dark, youthful eyes above the upturned collar of the 
cloak, shadowed, too, by the wet hat-brim, drooping 
under the gilded crossed sabres. 

“You are not the usual mail-carrier?’’ she asked 
languidly. 

“No, ma’am’’—in a nasal voice. 

“Colonel Kay sent you?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Miss Carry] turned, lifted a small salt-sack, and offered 
it to the Messenger, who leaned wide from her saddle 
and took it in one gauntleted hand. 

“You are to take this bag to the Deal farm. Colonel 
Kay has told you?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

‘“‘Thank you. And there is no letter to-day. Will you 
have a few peaches to eat on the way? I always give the 
mail-carrier some of my peaches to eat.” 

Miss Carry] lifted a big, blue china bow! full of superb, 
white, Rare-ripe peaches, and, coming to the veranda’s 
edge, motioned the Messenger to open the saddle-bag. 
Into it she poured a number of peaches. 

“They are perfectly ripe,” she said; 
like them.” 

“Thank’y, ma’am.’ 

“And, Soldier,”’ she turned to add with careless grace, 
“if you would be kind enough to drop the pits back into 
the saddle-bag and give them to Mr. Deal he would be 
glad of them for planting.” 

“Yes’m; I will ——” 

“How many peaches did I give you? Have you enough?” 

* , Ma’am; you gave me seven, ma’am.” 

“Seven? Take two more—I insist—that makes nine, 
I think. Good-day; and thank you.” 


“T hope you will 


But the Messenger. did not hear; there was something 
far more interesting to occupy her mind—a row of straw- 
thatched beehives under the fruit trees at the eastern 
end of the house. 

From moment to moment, homing or outgoing bees 
sped like bullets across her line of vision; the hives were 
busy now that a gleam of pale sunshine lay across the 
grass. One bee, leaving the hive, came humming around 
the Cherokee roses. The Messenger saw the little insect 
alight and begin to scramble about, plundering the pollen- 
powdered blossom. The bee was a yellow one. 

Suddenly the Messenger gathered bridle and touched 
her hat; and away she spurred at a dead run. 

Passing the inner lines, she halted to give and receive 
the password, then tossed a bunch of letters to the cor- 
poral, and spurred forward. Halted by the outer pickets, 
she exchanged amenities again, rid herself of the remainder 
of the mail, and rode forward, loosening the revolver in 
her holster. Then she ate her first peach. 

It was delicious—a delicate, dripping, snow-white pulp, 
stained with pink where the pit rested. There was nothing 
suspicious about that pit, or any of the others, when she 
broke the fragrant fruit in halves and carefully investi- 
gated. Then she broke the seal and opened the bag and 
examined each of the twenty dry pits within. Not one 
had been tampered with. 

Her horse had been walking along the moist, fragrant 
road; a few moments later she passed the last cavalry 
picket, and at the same moment caught sight of John 
Deal’s farm. 

The house was neat and white and small; orchards 
stretched in every direction; a few beehives stood under 
the fruit trees near a well. 

A big, good-humored-looking man came out into the 
path as the Messenger drew bridle, greeted the horse with 
a caress and its rider with a pleasant salute. 

“T’m very much obliged to you-all,’’ he said, taking 
the sack of pits. ‘‘I reckon we’re bound to have more 
fine weather. What’s this—some peach-pits from Miss 
Carryl?” 

“Nine,”’ nodded the Messenger. 

‘Nine! I'll have nine fine young trees this time three 
years, I reckon. Thank you, suh. How’s things over to 
the Co’t House?” 

“Troops arriving all the while,’ said the Messenger 


carelessly. 
Comin’ in?” 
“Lots.” 
“‘Sho! I heard they was sendin’ ’em East.” 


“Oh, some. We've got to have elbow-room. Can't 
pack two army corps into Osage Court House.”’ 

““Two a’my co’ps, suh?”’ 

“More or less.”’ 

John Deal balanced the sack in the palm of one work- 
worn hand and jooked hard at the Messenger. He could 
see only her eyes. 

‘“‘Reckon you ain’t the same trooperascome yesterday.” 

‘* New 

“What might be yoh regiment?” 

The Messenger was looking hard at the beehives. 
One of the hives, a new one, was shut. 

“What regiment did you say, suh?’’ repeated Deal, 
showing his teeth in a friendly grin; and suddenly froze 
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rigid as he found himself inspecting the round, smoky 
muzzie of a heavy six-shooter. 

“Turn around,” said the Special Messenger. 
voice was even and passionless. John Deal turned. 

“Cross your hands behind your back. Quickly, please! 
Now back up to this horse. Closer!” 

There was a glimmer, a click; and the man stood hand- 
cuffed. E 

‘Sit down on the grass with your back against that tree. 
Make yourself comfortable.” 

Deal squatted awkwardly, settled, and turned a pallid 
face to the Messenger. 

‘““What’n hell’s this mean?’’ he demanded. 

“Don’t move and don’t shout,” said the Messenger. 
“Tf you do I'll have to kill you. I’m only going to take a 
look at your bees.”’ 

The pallor on the man’s face was dreadful, but he con- 
tinued to stare at the Messenger coolly enough. 

“‘Tt’s an outrage!’’ he began thickly. ‘I had a pass 
from your Colonel -——”’ 

“If you don’t keep quiet I'll have to tie up your face,”’ 
observed the Messenger, dismounting. 

Then, as she walked toward the little row of beehives, 
carrying only her riding-whip, the farmer's eyes grew 
round and a dull flush empurpled his face and neck. 

‘It’s her!” he gasped; and he said not another word. 

She advanced cautiously toward the hives; very care- 
fully, with the butt of her whip, she closed the sliding 
door over every exit, then seated herself in the grass 
within arm’s length of the hives and, crossing her spurred 
boots, leaned forward slightly, expectant, motionless. 

A bee arrived, plunder-laden, dropped on the sill and 
began to walk toward the closed entrance of his hive. 
Finding it blocked, the insect buzzed angrily. Another 
bee whizzed by her and lit on the sill of another hive; 
another came, another, and another. 

Very gingerly, as each insect alighted, she raised the 
sliding door and let it enter. Deal watched her, fascinated. 

An hour passed; she had admitted hundreds of bees, 
always closing the door behind each new arrival. Then 
something darted through the range of her vision and 
alighted, buzzing awkwardly on the sill of a hive—an ordi- 
nary, yellow-brown honey bee, yet differing from the 
others in that its thighs seemed to be snow-white. 

Quick as a flash the Messenger leaned forward and 
caught the insect in her gloved fingers, holding it by the 
wings flat over the back. 

Its abdomen dilated and twisted, and the tiny sting 
was thrust out, vainly searching the enemy; but the 
Messenger, drawing a pin from her jacket, deftly released 
the two white encumbrances from the insect’s thighs— 
two thin cylinders of finest tissue-paper—and flung the 
angry insect high into theair. It circled, returned to the 
hive, and she let it in. 

There was a groan from the manacled man under the 
trees; she gave him a rapid glance, shook her head in 
warning, and, leaning forward, deftly lifted a second white- 
thighed bee from the hive over which it was scrambling 
in a bewildered sort of way. 

A third, fourth and fifth bee arrived in quick succession; 
she robbed them all of their tissue-paper cylinders. Then 
for a while no more arrived, and she wondered whether 
her guess had been correct, that the nine peaches and wet 
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pits meant to John Deal that nine bees were to be expected 
—eager home-comers, which he had sent to his mistress 
and. which, as she required their services, she released, 
certain that they would find their old hives on John Deal's 
farm and carry to him the messages she sent. 

And they came at last—the sixth, seventh—then, after 
a long interval, the eighth—and, finally, the ninth bee 
whizzed up to the hive and fell, scrambling, its move- 
ments embarrassed by the tiny tissue cylinders. 

The Messenger waited another hour; there were no 
more messengers among the bees that arrived. 

Then she opened every hive door, rose, walked ever 
to the closed hive and opened the door of that. 

A black honey bee crawled out, rose into the air, and 
started due south; another followed, then three, then a 
dozen; and then the hive vomited a swarm of black bees 
which sped southward. 

Sandy River lay due south; also, the home-hive from 
which they had been taken and cenfined as prisoners; 
also, a certain famous officer lingered at Sandy River— 
one, General J. E. B. Stuart, very much interested in the 
beehives belonging to a friend of his, a Mr. Enderly. 

When she had relieved each messenger-bee of its tissue- 
paper dispatch, she had taken the precaution to number 
each tiny cylinder, in order of its arrival, from one to nine. 
Now she counted them, laid them carefully away between 
the leaves of a pocket notebook, slipped it into the 
breast of her jacket, and, rising, walked over to John Deal. 

“Here is the key to those handcuffs,’’ she said, hanging 
it around his neck by the bit of cord on which it was 
dangling. ‘Somebody at Sandy River will unlock them 
for you. But it would be better, Mr. Deal, if you remained 
outside our lines until this war is ended. I don’t blame 
you—I’m sorry for you—and for your mistress.” 

She set toe to stirrup, mounted easily, fastened her 
cloak around her. 

“T’m really sorry,’ she said. “I hope nobody wiil in- 
jure your pretty farm. Good-by.”’ : 

Miss Carryl was standing at the end of the beautiful, 
oak-shaded avenue when the Messenger, arriving at full 
speed, drew bridle and whirled her horse. 

Looking straight into the pretty Southern woman's 
eyes, she said gravely: 

‘‘Miss Carryl, your bees have stings. I am very sorry 
for you—very, very sorry. I hope your property will be 
respected while you are at Sandy River.”’ 

“What do you mean?” asked Miss Carryl. 
pale features a painful tremor played. 

“You know what I mean. And I am afraid you had 
better go at once. John Deal is already on his way.” 

There was a long silence. Miss Carryl found her voice 
at length. 

“Thank you,” she said without a tremor. 
any trouble in passing the Yankee lines?’”’ 

“Here is your passport. I had prepared it.”’ 

As the Messenger bent over from the saddle to deliver 
the pass, somehow her hat, with its crossed gilt sabres, fell 
off. She caught it in one hand; a bright blush mantled 
throat and face. 

The Southern woman looked up at the girl in the saddle, 
so dramatically revealed for what she was under the superb 
accusation of her hair. 

“You?” (Continued on Page 34) 
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Samuel Almost Forgot the Prices of Cardboard —— 


WENTY years ago, the year and day of the great 
blizzard, Samuel Lipsky, shivering in the cold room 
of the lodging-house, looked out at the great masses 

of snow piled up on the steps, mounting inch by inch along 
the red walls of the houses opposite. It was a cheerless 
welcome to the newly-arrived immigrant. 

The next morning, peering from his little window, 
Samuel saw the snow-cleaners at work. How puny they 
seemed. Not in forty years could they clean away these 
vast white mounds. Why strive? Yet, as the men, bare- 
headed, ungloved, toiled on, a new spirit came to Samuel. 
What they did was little, yet it was something. Going 
into the street, he addressed a man in seeming authority 
and in pantomime asked for a job. A shovel was placed 
in his hands, and he worked joyfully until sunset of the 
third day, when all the streets were cleaned. The boss 
gave him six silver dollars, and Samuel understood. 

. A week later, as grocer’s assistant in a little Jewish shop 

on the East Side, he understood again. With the crisp 
five-dollar bill he paid for his room and board, and had 
half a dollar left. At first he did not know the city; later, 
he asked passersby the name of each street and mem- 
orized it. Two of his silver dollars went in learning the 
English alphabet, and thereafter the street names and 
signs were no longer unintelligible. Within a month he 
forced a raise of his wages to six dollars, and saved a dollar 
and a quarter a week. 

What could one do without English? The night school 
was open, and here, side by side with graybeards and alert 
youths, Samuel, with painful intentness, listened to the 
unfolding of the mysteries of the strange new tongue. 

After six months Samuel was no longer a grocer’s as- 
sistant, but a full-fledged bookkeeper. He had worked 
hard to equip himself for this position, but no labor was 
lost that led to the fabulous sum of ten dollars a week. 
Within two years he had three hundred dollars in the 
savings-bank. Then the chance came. Samuel knew 
nothing of the paper-box business, but he learned. The 
eight hundred dollars’ debt with which he began was re- 
paid in six months. Annually he saved a thousand dollars. 


Real Estate and Real Money 


TYVHEN the rising merchant fell in love. Samuel almost 

forgot the prices of cardboard, so engrossing was Miriam. 
Yet even this venture was as carefully studied as, formerly, 
the paper-box enterprise or the spending of two dollars 
on the acquisition of English. Miriam was an asset; she 
advised and encouraged him; she filled out his life. Even 
the four biennial children did not entirely take from Samuel 
his business partner. 

Samuel’s standard of living now rose. With two thou- 
sand a year one can do much. It did not now seem 
extravagant to live in five rooms instead of two. The 
rent rose. Who got the extra dollar that he now had to 
pay for each room? Samuel pondered. New York was 
narrow; immigration would continue; rents must rise. 
Carefully, almost piously, Samuel invested his eight thou- 
sand dollars in a tenement real-estate venture. The mar- 
gin was perilously narrow, but in four months his money 
had doubled. The paper-box factory was sold at a profit, 
and Samuel specialized in real estate. Soon he owned a 
heavily-mortgaged tenement house, then a second, then 
a third. Boldness went hand in hand with intelligence 
and caution. ‘‘If not to-day, then to-morrow,” was his 
patient motto. The earning capacity of the houses was 
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calculated to the last penny, the highest rent exacted, the 
fewest repairs granted. Though occasionally generous — 
with Miriam always lavish—Samuel did not mix philan- 
thropy and business. 

To-day he is a wealthy man. Wherever the new immi- 
grants settle Samuel has holdings. He speaks of ‘‘par- 
cels”’ of land as once he spoke of parcels of groceries. He 
enjoys the ‘‘game” and plays it well. More and more he 
fastens his tight, hard grasp on East Side estate. 

Miriam has persuaded him to move uptown to a garish, 
uncomfortably-luxurious apartment house, where Samuel 
is abashed before the negro bellboys. After all, the man 
who succeeds owes a duty to his wife. Samuel would 
prefer to slouch about in ten-dollar ready-made suits with 
poor, old Last Side friends to whom he has always been a 
frugal benefactor. But Miriam’s horizon is also widening. 
She dreams of impossible social successes —for herself and 
for Moses, Beulah, Gladys and Raymond. 

Not all Jewish immigrants are as fortunate as Samuel. 
Even the successful can rarely figure their fortunes in the 
hundreds of thousands. However, the majority hold their 
own, and save enough to educate their children. 

The first consideration is the job. The average Jewish 
immigrant, arriving with a capital of eight dollars, 
cannot live upon the interest of his money. At first he 
takes what he can get. Weak and defenseless, he is 
sweated. Yet despite low wages, high cost of living, ex- 
cessive rents, early marriages and frequent children, the 
Jew contrives to lay aside money. It may be little, but 
he saves. The Jewish workman carries his extra dollars 
and quarters to the little banks of the East Side; the 
children place their nickels and pennies in miniature penny 
savings-banks. Sometimes the money is withdrawn to 
bring over newer immigrants: an old father, willing to lay 
his bones in the New World; a brother’s widow; a young 
niece, who will soon pay for her own support. 

Unceasingly the immigrant Jew strives to better his 
condition. At the bottom, he lives on a miraculously small 
pittance; later, in days of greater prosperity, his elastic 
standard of living rapidly rises. The Jew, markedly in- 
dividualistic, strives to rise by his own sheer strength, 
working faster and longer, living closer, saving more. Yet 
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So Engrossing was Miriam 


moved by the logic of conditions, he joins labor unions, and 
to the last crust of bread he fights to bring up the wages 
of his trade. Often he fails. His strife crumbles; he wins 
a costly Pyrrhic victory. Still he persists, working, fight- 
ing, desperately striving to escape from his trade. 

His great ambition is to become an employer, to be his 
own boss, to earn profits. To set him up as a small con- 
tractor requires fifty dollars, a rented room, rented 
machines a few chairs and a plentiful deal of optimism. 
In all the East Side trades you come across this petty 
contractor, a pathetic slave of the man higher up, a cruel 
driver of the man lower down. 

‘‘Finish those coats by nine or we'll kill your trade. 
Finish them, factory laws or no factory laws.”’ Such is 
the mandate of the ‘‘reputable” manufacturer to the 
despised, apologetic little sweater. 


The Passion for Education 


ORKMEN who become contractors may in time rise 

to dizzy heights of affluence. To doso they must be 
a shade more ruthless than their competitors; must drive 
a sharper bargain in selling cr buying. Once above the 
necessity of working side by side with his own employees, 
once with a thousand dollars ahead, the contractor may 
grow into a great manufacturer. Modestly his first shop 
peeps out from a side street in the Ghetto; later it re- 
appears in the chief thoroughfare of the Jewish settlement. 
Finally it blossoms forth on Broadway. Already thou- 
sands of Broadway firms have Russian-Jewish names, 
some with the original ending ‘‘sky” or ‘‘witz,” others 
abraded, Anglicized 

Once a sweater is not always a sweater. Little con- 
tractors, after a brief and painful experience, often fall 
back into the abyss of wage labor. The sweater loses 
his attenuated hold. A dull season, a savage, irresistible 
undercut in prices, bankrupts him. Patiently he goes 
back to his iron or sewing-machine, brooding over his 
failure, devising a new ladder. 

The road outward lies through education. To the Jew, 
learning is the Open Sesame to success, material and spiri- 
tual. For thousands of years the Jew has reverenced the 
open page. While the ancestors of the English and Ameri- 
cans, half-clad, half-fed, roamed the German fens and 
swamps, the ancestors of the Russian immigrants sat at 
the feet of Hillel or listened with amazement to the ascetic 
preachings of the Baptist. For three thousand years Jews 
have kept alive an intricate erudition, the constant, pious 
study of which has developed in the race a preternatural 
acuity. 

America is the Russian Jew’s school. The adult, sitting 
at boys’ benches in the public night school, is taught 
reading, writing, spelling, history, bookkeeping. A group 
of sweatshop hands gather on summer evenings, in a hot, 
gas-lighted room, listening to an enthusiastic teacher ex- 
pounding the mysteries of English. The evening classes 
of the New York University are crowded with Jews, who 
work during the day and study law or engineering at 
night. A Jew arriving here without a word of English 
becomes in ten years a skillful, eloquent, acute attorney, 
speaking the tongue of the land with an almost pedantic 
correctness. Men are graduated from the cigar factory, 
the bakery, the sweatshop and the push-cart to high 
positions in medicine, dentistry, teaching, journalism and 
literature. Thousands of other Jews, barely free from the 
ordeal of Ellis Island, take courses in correspondence 
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schools and fit themselves for positions in the skilled 
trades and in the professions. Education, mental and 
manual, leads to success. The acquisitive Jew secures 
education. 

As the Jew becomes better trained he breaks through 
the narrow circle of the sweated trades. Occupation after 
occupation is entered, until in the East Side hardly a 
trade is unrepresented by Jewish workers. In the build- 
ing trades, in the cigar industry, in the manufacture of 
leather, in the garment trades, on the street and elevated 
railways, in the department stores, in the business offices, 
in the barber shops, in the restaurants—everywhere Jew- 
ish men and girls find employment. The field of work 
extends unceasingly. 

Gradually as work extends, as wages increase, as immi- 
gration presses hard upon the Ghetto, the population 
moves out. It isa forcing process. Still many thousands 
of Jews go eastward to Brooklyn and Brownsville or north- 
ward to the Bronx, because they can live there better. 
New Ghettos arise, fainter replicas of the old, and as 
these grow they throw off still smaller colonies. In the 
new Ghettos many of the old evil conditions persist, but 
there is more air, less crowding and generally better sani- 
tary conditions. Rapidly the new tenements, built as by 
magic, fill with householders; and though the old Ghetto 
continues to be crowded to its fullest capacity, the centre 
of gravity of the New York Jewish population rapidly 
changes. Within a decade or two will begin the actual 
depopulation of the Ghetto, now one of the most con- 
gested spots on all the earth’s surface. 

The rise in the general material level of the Russian 
Jewish population of America is marked by the mil- 
lions of dollars which pour into the Jewish district in pay- 
ment for the garments, cigars, paper boxes, novelties and 
other commodities manufactured there. Much of this 
money is reinvested in new 
business enterprises. Little 
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prosperity is due, in no small measure, to a certain subtle 
solidarity of the race. This solidarity is not so obvious 
nor so omnipotent as is generally supposed. Jew buys 
from Christian, sells to him, becomes his partner and 
friend. Jew oppresses Jew, as Gentile oppresses Gentile, 
and as, on occasion, each oppresses the other. Yet at 
bottom, despite curious inter-tribal jealousies and dis- 
likes, Jew aids Jew. The well-to-do American Jews of 
German descent, though worsted by the Russian Jew in 
business competition, though often looking down upon the 
Russian Jew with obtuse and contemptuous condescen- 
sion, nevertheless spend millions of dollars upon his mate- 
rial well-being and intellectual betterment. The Russian 
Jewish workman, a few years in this country, clamors for 
free admission of Jewish refugees, although their immi- 
gration and competition means a dollar less for him in 
wages and a dollar more from him in house rent. Jewish 
charity, organized and unorganized, flowing from the rich 
or gushing up instinctively from the poor, tides over the 
Jewish immigrant in his worst crises and carries him over 
the dead points in his career. But for this wide charity, 
many a man who would have succumbed to the importu- 
nate monthly rent or the need of bread and coal has been 
saved from the prison or the hospital, and been enabled 
to succeed in the new life. It is this charity, broader than 
any mere philanthropic institution, that asks for the open 
door for poor immigrants. ‘‘Every Jew who comes,” a 
Jewish trade union official told me, ‘‘hurts us and our 
union. Yet what can one do? We cannot let them die in 
Russia. We must stand by one another, as all men must 
stand by all men. No man is free while in all the world a 
lonely slave clanks his chains.” 

Gradually the Jewish immigrant is rising from the 
Ghetto. Arriving here without money, unable to speak 
English, without knowledge, without opportunities, he 





manufacturers become great 
manufacturers; small retailers 
become larger wholesalers. 

Much of this capital goes into 
real estate. Many Jews, like 
Samuel Lipsky, begin as poor 
immigrants, and end as wealthy, 
successful real-estate operators. 
The way is arduous and fraught 
with danger. A painfully accu- 
mulated thousand dollars is 
risked, on a short option, upon 
a valuable, heavily-incumbered 
lot. If the holder of the option 
rapidly turns over his property, 
well and good; if not, his little 
margin is forfeited. Sometimes 
half a dozen men combine their 
petty capitals in a hazard of real- 
estate fortunes. The successful 
ones, the bold, shrewd, perhaps 
more unscrupulous fellows, 
mount; the failures fall, and 
painfully reaccumulate for a new 
venture. The speculative 
instinct remains forever active. 

Already four-fifths of all the 
land in the Ghetto is owned by 
Jews. They pay higher prices 
for it and secure higher rents 
from it than any one else. They are fighting on their 
own ground. A few old corporations and individuals still 
maintain their hold in the Ghetto, but rapidly the Russian 
Jewish investment in real estate increases. Moreover, as 
the Ghetto fills up, the Jewish operator, a dozen years 
before a penniless immigrant, pushes out farther into the 
new districts about to be settled. The Jew is optimistic 
about America; he is filled with the confidence of the early 
American pioneers. So long as immigration continues the 
precious land of New York will enhance in value, and as 
the operator looks over the sea he does not doubt what 
the future of immigration will be. 


The Effects of Immigration 


ied IS this immigration—shipload after shipload of the 
poor of Europe—that spells the prosperity of the land- 
owner, the man with capital, and means greater trials and 
lower wages for the man with whom the immigrant comes 
in immediate competition for employment. It is from 
this great mass that the future Jewish poor and the future 
Jewish well-to-do are recruited. These immigrants who 
arrive to-day with hardly more than the worn-out clothes 
on their backs furnish the men who in twenty years will 
be acute lawyers, well-trained physicians, skillful surgeons, 
ingenious architects, successful engineers, authors, artists, 
musicians, business men, government officials, farmers 
and workmen, as well as those who will fail and die in 
despair in the wilderness. 

That comparatively so many of the Jewish immigrants 
ultimately succeed in reaching the solid land of material 
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He determined to study law. During long years he 
worked as a shirtwaist operator and saved money. He 
studied law at night and thought and dreamed of law at 
all times. At the age of twenty-six he was admitted to the 
bar. His last dollar went for desk room in a dingy office. 
No clients came. He went back to the shirtwaist factory, 
and earned enough to buy six months of leisure. He 
returned to the office, waited for clients and studied more 
law. A few little cases came his way, but they were soon 
settled, and the fee was small. There was no money for a 
scrupulous attorney who would not nurse litigation. 


New Standards and New Morals 


INALLY a big accident case came, but there was a flaw 

in the evidence. Asubtle suggestion from the attorney, 
a half-explanation, would give the plaintiff the hint. The 
lawyer hesitated. The man was poor, the company had 
been negligent, the contributory negligence had been slight ; 
if he won this case he could carry out his great schemes for 
the poor. He made the suggestion and won the case, and 
after that many other cases. Gradually, almost imper- 
ceptibly, he developed a system for winning accident 
cases; witnesses were suborned, testimony manufactured 
and cases won or compromised. The lawyer grew rich; 
he moved his residence uptown to a fashionable street, and 
his office to Broadway. His plans for the legal protection 
of the East Side poor are still in abeyance. He has the 
reputation for being an unscrupulous, but highly success- 
ful, lawyer. 

Intense competition in business and the professions 
inevitably creates a certain laxity in certain sections of 
the Jewish population, as it does elsewhere throughout 
the American community. The impact of a materialistic 
civilization upon a race suddenly thrown into the country 
and compelled to earn its living 
cannot but undermine the ethics 








It is from.This Great Mass that the Future Jewish Poor and the Future Jewish Well-to-Do are Recruited 


acquires one after another of these desirable things. 
While many fail and die in the wilderness, others plod 
their way or circumvent evil fortune, or survive the worst 
calamities, and arrive at the land flowing with milk and 
honey. And though the immigrant himself may not at- 
tain this goal, his children, upon whom he pins his faith, 
succeed. The flight from Russia or Rumania has not 
been in vain; the population taken in ‘the mass has 
grappled with its difficulties and succeeded. 

Yet there is another side. Man cannot live without 
bread; of all things it is most indispensable in the world. 
Yet man does not live by bread alone. The Jewish inva- 
sion of America would be no boon to Jews or Americans if 
the material prosperity of the Jews were purchased at the 
sacrifice of the ideals of the race. The transition from 
the stiff, straight ethics of the orthodox religious Jew to the 
social, complex ethics of the best American life is not easily 
accomplished. Many a Jewish son, ‘‘emancipated” from 
the religious orthodoxy of his father, freed from the diet- 
ary laws, the Sabbath observances, the ritual and cere- 
monial bound up with the old law, emancipates himself 
simultaneously from the ordinary obligations of honor 
and decency. The son of the immigrant, free from the old 
ethics, only partially attracted by the new, is likely to 
seat himself between two moral chairs. The crass mate- 
rialism 6f our modern industrial system appeals to him; 
he loses his ideals and becomes, consciously, a narrow, 
law-evading, unfair and materialistic self-seeker. 

A young Russian Jew arriving in this country at the 
age of fifteen became impressed with the hardships to 
which the poor, because of their poverty, were subjected. 


Emiea Tcomnell 


of thousands and make success 
appear more important than 
honor. Yet theinherent idealism 
of the Jewish race persists. In 
tens of thousands of households 
this idealism takes the form of 
a minute observance of formal, 
but beautiful, religious rites; in 
others it wraps itself in a love 
of children, in a vague stretching 
out for learning, in hopes of a 
rejuvenated Judaism (either in 
a New or in the Old Jerusalem), 
in dreams of a regenerated 
humanity. The tone of the intel- 
lectual East Side is idealistic. 

With these ideals, with hopes 
and aspirations never fulfilled 
but always to be fulfilled, the 
whole East Side thrills. The 
poorest immigrant takes from 
his little savings to aid his breth- 
ren in Russia; the poorest work- 
man contributes from his meagre 
wages to help other workmen 
of other races in other cities to 
fight the battle for better condi- 
tions. Schemes of social better- 
ment, rational and visionary, 
immediate and ultimate, find 
supporters and even martyrs among the Jews of the East 
Side. The little cafés of the Ghetto and the living-rooms 
of the tenement houses are choked with excited men dis- 
cussing how the world can be improved. 

Every day the East Side brings forth young men or 
women willing to sacrifice all the material comforts of life 
to carry out some cherished plan of social betterment. 
A young Galician Jew, almost a boy, saw his sister gasping 
for breath, another victim of the Great White Plague. To 
stamp out this relentless scourge became the devouring 
passion of his life. Day and night he dreamed his dream 
and worked for its accomplishment. A doctor at last, he 
returned to the East Side, where even now his stooping 
figure is a familiar and beloved sight to the thousands of 
suffering victims of this dread disease. 

Another young Jew who has risen by persistent and 
heroic efforts devotes his whole life to bettering the hous- 
ing conditions of the East Side. Poor, unrecognized, he 
lives alone a full, beautiful, unobtrusive life. On dozens 
of committees he is the mouthpiece of the people whom he 
knows and loves. 

So there rises from the very heart of a sordid, frantic 
struggle for life a beautiful, irrepressible desire for good. 
The schools, the universities, the settlements, the libra- 
ries, the free lectures, the social teachings of reformers and 
revolutionists, all stimulate the ideal side of the Jew. The 
success of the immigrant is not only material but moral. 

‘‘The Jew must succeed in America,” a social student 
told me, ‘‘and to be vital his success must be ideal. For 
what shall it profit the Jew if he gain the New World, yet 
lose his own soul?” 
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Frauds and Deceptions in Pre- 


cious Stones 


gems is offered in the Lemoine diamond hoax, of 

which so much has been written during the past few 
months. The whole clever scheme owed its origin to the 
fact that the great French physician, Henri Moissan, had 
really succeeded in making some exceedingly minute 
diamond crystals, after a long series of elaborate and 
expensive operations. Indeed, these crystals were so small 
that the results of three hundred experiments weighed 
altogether but half a carat—about a grain and a half—and 
were worth but fifty cents, although the actual outlay 
for production was $2000. Moissan’s experiment, in- 
tended to illustrate the way in which diamonds were 
generated in Nature’s laboratory, very naturally induced 
many persons to jump to the conclusion that these stones 
could be manufactured of any size and in any quantity. 

In May, 1905, Henri Lemoine, a clever French engineer, 
eame to London and approached Sir Julius Wernher, 
president of the De Beers Company. Lemoine stated that 
he had discovered a new process for manufacturing dia- 
monds by the aid of the electric furnace, which had been 
invented by Moissan and used by him in his experiments. 
These diamonds, Lemoine stated, were indistinguishable 
from the natural stones, and he further said that the 
secret formula for their production had been deposited by 
him in the Union Bank, of London. Sir Julius was favor- 
ably impressed by the representations made to him, and 
agreed to go to Paris and witness a demonstration. 

This demonstration took place, in the following June, 
in Lemoine’s house in Paris. Besides Sir Julius, Lord 
Armstrong wasalso present, and his description of the occur- 
rence shows how easy it is to deceive evena 
shrewd observer. Lord Armstrong says: 

‘*M. Lemoine handed me a powder, 
which, in order to convince myself, I 
worked up with my fingers. It was noth- 
ing but a powder. I myself put this powder into an 
empty crucible, which I closed again. I, personally, put 
the crucible into the furnace. When, under the instruction 
of M. Lemoine, who stood some distance from me and 
could in no way interfere in the operation, I withdrew the 
crucible, I found in it an agglomerated mass, which I 
allowed to cool before my eyes. I, myself, broke this 
shapeless mass, which presented the appearance of 
carbonized matter, and there I found these pure diamonds 
and these other diamonds less perfect.” 

Surely nothing could be more satisfactory, and it is not 
surprising that Sir Julius Wernher hastened to assure to 
himself the possession of this weighty secret which might 
have such far-reaching results. 

When untold millions were at stake a few hundred 
thousand dollars seemed a small sum, and it was soon 
agreed that Lemoine should receive $320,000 for the 
equipment of a laboratory on an adequate scale. The 
sealed envelope containing the formula of the process was 
to remain in the bank, unopened, until Lemoine’s death, 
when it should become the property of Sir Julius, and, in 
the meanwhile, all the diamonds produced were to be his. 


(y E of the most remarkable instances of deception in 


Sir Julius Begins to Smell a Rat 


S° FAR all had gone smoothly. Sir Julius had seen 
diamonds made before his very eyes; Lemoine was in 
possession of a goodly sum, with the prospect of receiving 
more; and the celebrated formula was securely hidden 
from indiscreet or skeptical eyes. Little by little, however, 
suspicion as to Lemoine’s methods was aroused; he was 
not eager to renew the experiment and sought refuge in 
procrastination. Finally, Sir Julius sent for an expert from 
South Africa and insisted upon a new demonstration in the 
latte:’s presence. Lemoine reluctantly consented, but, 
strange to say, no results could be obtained under these 
conditions, and Lemoine refused to make any further 
efforts while the South African was present. Very likely 
the operation he had originally performed was a risky one 
at best and might not have borne repetition. 

So matters dragged on for a while until, at last, Sir 
Julius Wernher lost patience and caused Lemoine’s arrest 
on a charge of fraud. In the course of the trial Sir Julius 
demanded the production of the formula, offering for it an 
additional sum of $80,000. To this Lemoine strenuously 
objected, alleging that the paper represented the value of 
his discovery and that to reveal its contents would be to 
rob him of his due reward. As the London bank, where 
the formula was deposited, could surrender the document 
only on the order of an English court, appropriate action 
was taken in England which resulted in the transfer of the 
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‘etl of the paper to the French court. Lemoine was 
now fairly at bay. In order to avoid a revelation of his 
secret, and, at the same time, to secure his release from 
imprisonment, he accepted, two months after his arrest, 
the condition imposed by the court, namely, that he should 
produce a test diamond. June ninth was the date as- 
signed for the decisive experiment; if at that time he 
could show no results the envelope inclosing the formula 
was to be opened. When the day came Lemoine appeared 
and pleaded for more time. He was granted a delay of 
eight days, but with the understanding that this was the 
last indulgence that would be accorded. 

The closing scene in this strange affair took place on 
June 17th, in Paris. Sir Julius Wernher and his co- 
complainant, Feldenheimer, reached the law courts at 
one o’clock precisely and the Judge arrived at about 
two o’clock. Lemoine did not appear. The Judge said 
that he was not surprised at this, as he had been informed, 
two days before, that Lemoine was missing. He had 
already issued a warrant for his arrest. He also explained 
that Lemoine had not been under special police surveil- 
lance, as they wished to give him perfect liberty for his 
experiments. During the proceedings a letter was received 
from Lemoine, saying that, as he had failed in his efforts, he 
would not come to court, but proposed to pursue his 
studies elsewhere, and would bring a diamond in case of 
success. Hereupon, the Judge announced that he would 
send the case before the Correctional Court and that 
Lemoine would be condemned to the maximum penalty of 
twenty years’ imprisonment. 

And now, by order of the court and in the presence of 
the experts, Bordas and Kling, the envelope inclosing the 
famous secret was at last opened. It was found to contain 
a lengthy and complicated formula. In substance this 
read: ‘‘ Place powdered carbon and sugar in a crucible in 
an electric furnace. Use a current of from 1500 to 1800 
amperes under a tension.of 110 volts, and so heat to 1600 
degrees. Then put pressure on the cover of the crucible 
and diamonds should be found therein.” 


Sleight-of-Hand in Gem-Faking 


OW can we account for this deception, practiced on 
clear-headed and clear-sighted men? Possibly the 
explanation might be found in a modified form of hypnotic 
influence, but it seems more probable that we have to do 
with some clever trick, similar to those so often used in the 
past by the alchemists in their pretended transmutation 
of base metals into gold. No less an authority than 
Dr. Thaddeus von Hayek, court physician to Emperor 
Rudolph II, in 1604, and the director of his alchemical 





Some Tricks and Tricksters 
of the Gem Trade 


laboratories, has explained some of these tricks. Some- 
times double-bottomed crucibles were used, the false 
bottoms consisting of earth wax and gold filings. The 
intense heat would melt the wax and fuse the gold. In 
other cases the operator stirred the ingredients with a 
hollow rod, the ends of which were covered with wax, so - 
that when the wax melted the gold dust concealed within 
the rod slipped into the crucible. Indeed, when we con- 
sider that clever jugglers are able to make their passes so 
swiftly as to baffle the closest observers, it is not so very 
surprising that some deception of this kind could have 
been successfully carried out. 

Parallels to this modern exploit may be found in history, 
notably in the case of Cagliostro, the extraordinary ad- 
venturer of the Eighteenth Century, who excited such 
enthusiasm in France on the eve of the French Revolution. 
It is related that the Cardinal de Rohan showed to 
Baroness Oberkirch a diamond set in a ring and engraved 
with the De Rohan arms, asserting that it had been made 
by Cagliostro. De Rohan said: 

‘*Cagliostro made it; do you hear that? He created it 
out of nothing. I saw him. I was there, with my eyes 
fixed on the crucible, and I even took part in the operation. 
The jeweler and the engraver have valued this brilliant at 
twenty-five thousand livres ($5000). You must at least 
admit that he must be a strange thief, one who makes 
such presents.” 

Evidently, Cagliostro exercised a kind of hypnotic 
influence upon De Rohan, since the latter really supposed 
he had seen the diamond manufactured. Possibly the 
crucible was provided with a false bottom composed of 
some material that melted in the intense 
heat and released the genuine diamond 
concealed beneath. Diamonds appear to 
have been Cagliostro’s favorite stones, for 
we are told that his fingers and his shirt- 
frill were bedecked with them; that he wore a diamond- 
studded watch with six large diamond pendants, and four 
diamond branches, to two of which diamond drops were 
attached, while from a third hung a gold key studded with 
diamonds. 

By this ostentatious display he may have intended to 
create the impression that he could produce these stones 
at will. In spite of all his trickery he occupies a certain 
place in history, and no less a sculptor than Houdon 
has transmitted his features to posterity along with those 
of Washington and Voltaire. Undoubtedly this adven- 
turer must have possessed the ‘‘ personal magnetism” of - 
which we hear so much to-day. 


Rocky Mountain Gems from French Glass Factories 


HE deceptions practiced on tourists areas varied as they 

are numerous. There are lapidaries who keep small 
shops at the famous watering-places along the Altantic and 
Pacific coasts, and who display moonstones which they 
say are of local origin. Usually they really are moonstones, 
poor of quality and full of flaws, of crude Ceylonese cutting. 
Visitors have a tradition that the white, translucent 
pebbles of quartz found in the beach sand are moonstones, 
and they seek these for days together. Many a young, 
newly-married couple has given up a large part of a 
wedding trip to hunt for the supposed lunar gems. The 
local lapidary is then intrusted with their cutting, and 
customers sometimes wait days for them, it occasionally 
dawning upon a suspicious finder that the lapidary has 
returned a different stone from the one with which he was 
intrusted. 

You can often “hear the wheels go round”’ behind the 
walls where the mysterious cutting is done. The moon- 
stone has been cut at a price from two to four times that 
which would be charged for a stone of the same size and 
quality in a large city. Then, again, these lapidaries pre- 
tend to cut white crystals into transparent gems. The 
writer has examined thousands that were made of glass, 
made and cut in the Jura mountains, in France. In the 
West, in Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City and 
other cities, great exhibitions are made of colored brilliant- 
cut objects called Rocky Mountain gems. They occur in 
such a variety of color and blends of hue that even Nature 
has been outdone; and yet these are only obtainable from 
their places of origin—the glass factories of France and 
Bohemia. 

Occasionally some one who has invested liberally, 
sues. The dealer is then arrested or made to move 
on. Some have moved from Colorado by slow, gradual 
degrees, as a result of this enforced process of “‘ moving 











on,” until they have at last reached the Pacific Coast. 
There the legitimate industry has been much injured by 
these fakers. The State Mineralogist of California has 
made a most creditable raid upon these men and driven off 
a great number. 

An Englishman, in Denver, Colorado, who was victim- 
ized in this way to the extent of $80, appealed to the 
English Vice-Consul for redress, and in this way obtained 
a decision against the man who had wronged him. Indeed, 
England always manages to afford protection to her 
subjects. 

As another example, we may cite the case of a lady who 
visited Hot Springs, and, having collected some water-worn 
pebbles of quartz from the Ouachita River, was induced 
to confide them to one of these fakers for cutting, so that 
they could be made up into a necklace. The man delayed 
the operation as long as possible, delivering only one stone 
a day, and the lady was forced to prolong her stay for 
three weeks, to obtain possession of what she supposed to 
be her original pebbles. In reality she only received some 
French paste-glass which she could have obtained at a 
trifling cost in any city. Or, if she preferred her original 
“‘gems,”’ they would have been cut for her in any large 
city in a week’s time for a small fraction of the price 
she had actually paid. 


Beware of the Eyeglass Faker 


T IS claimed that the quartz pebbles, if water-worn, are 
cut into more brilliant stones than the pure, perfect 
crystals that are found in the Arkansas mountains. This 
is due to the fact that a pebble resembling block-sugar on 
its exterior seems to have undergone a much greater 
transformation when turned into a transparent brilliant 
than does an ordinary rock-crystal when cut and polished. 
The result is, the rough, water-worn pebbles are valued 
highly and much sought for. This demand is supplied by 
the local dealer, who will put a peck or more of crystals into 
a barrel which is allowed to revolve in a brook until the 
contents are worn down to rounded pebbles—no trace of 
the crystal faces being present. 

Strange as it may seem, the expert can tell you if a 
pebble is water-worn or barrel-worn, because the latter is 
a deader white. 

The most dangerous fakers are the eyeglass dealers, 
who have plied their mischief at all the expositions except 
that held at Jamestown. These men show groups of 
quartz crystals, generally holding the crystals in their 
hands, and they sell white or blue lenses, which they claim 
are cut from this transparent material. The fact is that 
these lenses are invariably of glass, and not rock-crystal. 
They are the most inferior type of lenses, imported by the 
hundred gross from Germany, and are sold without proper 
regard to the strength of the victim’s eyes, often being too 
strong, and frequently ruining the eyes of the unsuspecting 
purchaser, who will pay from five to ten times as much for 
a poor glass as a legitimate optician would charge for a fine 
pair of glasses of the correct strength. 

It is well known that chalcedony is very absorbent and 
will readily, take up many coloring matters, because it 
is composed of minute layers. When moss-agates were in 
demand fine specimens were naturally rare, and, to this 
day, in some regions there is still a demand for beautiful 
moss-agates. The chemists of Germany, knowing well the 
absorbent properties of chalcedony, photograph or sketch 
on it designs more remarkable than the finest moss-agates 
ever displayed in the natural state. They simulate birds, 
rabbits, trees, and in one 
instance an unsuspecting 
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endeavored to raise money on what he claimed to be an 
artificial process for generating pearls. He asserted that 
what he showed were pearls in a soft state. They surely 
would become hard, and he was certain that within a few 
weeks pearls of any size could be manufactured; but he 
needed some cash to conduct his experiments further. 


The Guile of the Bogus Emerald Man 


ORE than a decade ago a Hebrew gathered together a 
great quantity of paste material and went to the 
United States of Colombia for the purpose of buying emer- 
alds at the emerald mines and collecting natural history 
specimens. He put these imitation stones in neat, velvet- 
lined leather cases, a hundred or more to a case, and, stop- 
ping at one of the principal cities of Colombia, made himself 
so agreeable to the inhabitants that he soon had many 
friends. When he started for the interior he left these 
cases of stones with his host, stating that they were 
genuine gems, and that he had sufficient confidence in his 
host’s integrity to leave them in his care during his own 
absence. The host was so touched with this proof of con- 
fidence displayed by his friend that, upon the latter’s 
return, he bought a number of the stones (at the price of 
the real ones), prevailing upon many of his friends to 
take advantage of the same splendid opportunity. The 
traveler from the United States then hurriedly left for parts 
unknown, and shortly after died as the result of an acci- 
dent. In this way only did he escape the vengeance of the 
Colombian, who, having discovered the fraud perpetrated 
upon him, had followed him to the United States. 

That the Roman emperors were not always disposed 
to punish with undue severity, and that some of them 
possessed a sense of humor, is shown by the following: 

A faker of the time of the Emperor Vitellius sold the 
empress a paste gem for a genuine one. Asa result he was 
condemned to be thrown into the arena of the Colosseum. 
For days he trembled in his prison in anticipation of his 
terrible fate. At last the dreadful day came; then the 
dreadful moment. He stood alone in the arena of the 
great Colosseum. With knees trembling, and eyes wild and 
staring, he gazed at the door which was to open in another 
moment. The door opened. What beast was that emerg- 
ing? A rooster walked into the arena, and, 
standing not ten feet from the condemned man, deliber- 
ately lifted up its voice and crowed. The faker’s fear 
changed to indignation, and the vast audience fairly howled 
with delight at the penalty meted out to the jeweler who 
had dared to deceive an empress with a feigned gem. 


Tricky Butlers and Jewelers 


VEN the clerical garb gave no assurance that the wearer 

was not ready to practice these dubious arts. We 
are told that, in the seventeenth century, Dubois, a 
Capuchin monk, very successfully imposed upon King 
Louis XIII and Cardinal Richelieu, in the matter of 
precious stones, and was ignominiously hanged for his 
deception. 

A decade ago a prominent New York lady brought her 
diamonds to a well-known New York jeweler to be 
cleaned. The salesman who accepted her order for 
cleaning the stones immediately said, when he saw one of 
the rings, ‘‘ This is not your diamond, although the ring is 
yours.”’ 

The lady was amazed. An investigation resulted, in 
the course of which it was found that a butler in her 
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employ, who had formerly been a jeweler, had changed the 
genuine diamond for an imitation one. He had taken a 
careful impression of the stone while it lay on the’ lady’s 
table; then unset it, and, finally, set the imitation in its 
place. His arrest led to the discovery that he had served 
in a number of families, and that many of his employers 
had had their jewelry in part transposed. 

Some years ago a man, by a tricky technicality, was 
fooled by a now deceased dealer, who sold him some 
thirty carats of a common French paste under the illusive 
name of a mountain diamond, at a price of $15 per carat. 
About six weeks later the man realized that he had been 
swindled and sued the dealer, but the latter asserted that 
if the stone had been returned within thirty days, accord- 
ing to some agreement to that effect, he would have 
refunded the money. The dealer, therefore, ran what 
proved to be a good risk of the swindle not being dis- 
covered in that time. The actual value of the stone was 
not two per cent. of the amount paid for it. 


The Tale of the Diamond Changelings 


NOTHER interesting incident is that of an American 
lady who had a number of illnesses in which she 
always called in the aid of a certain nurse. The physician 
each time said, ‘Madam, were it not for your nursing 
you would never have recovered.”’ 

On the occasion of her last trip abroad she succumbed 
to the first recurrence of the illness from which she so 
often suffered. On her death-bed she willed her jewelry to 
her faithful nurse in America, intrusting her son with 
the delivery of the gems. The son, who was not so success- 
ful in money matters as his father had been, was unable to 
find the nurse for some time. By mere coincidence the 
writer visited the home of a friend the day the jewels were 
handed to the tardily-discovered legatee by the son of her 
former mistress, and he was asked to examine them. He 
discovered that two-thirds of the diamonds had been sub- 
stituted by paste. 

As the young man needed money from time to time, he 
had sold the diamonds and had appropriated to his own 
use the money he had received for them. 

This only calls to mind the fact that, with jewels more 
than with anything else, it is necessary to have absolute 
proof of the responsibility of the persons to whom altera- 
tions or repairs are to be confided, or who are intrusted 
with the stringing of pearls. In this matter of pearl string- 
ing, many owners believe that if they watch their pearls 
during the process they may be sure that no changes have 
been made; but for all that, if the stringer has the least 
knowledge of sleight-of-hand, and is removed from the 
restraining influence of an employer’s keen eye for even a 
moment, things are likely to occur which the owner of the 
pearls may or may not detect and for which nobody may 
be willing to assume responsibility. This is borne out by 
the experience of an American lady who had some pearls 
strung in her presence abroad, only to find, when she 
arrived in the United States, that one occupant of the 
string was an imitation pearl, although she knew that the 
donor would never have bought a false gem. 


The Pawn-Ticket Fraud 


| hy LONDON, more especially, a dodge is practiced on the 
unsuspecting innocent who is sometimes willing to lose 
his innocence if there is a prospect of gain. If a greenhorn 
is seen walking where there is no crowd a peculiar-looking 
individual may pass him, 
lift his hat, draw his hand- 





collector bought two stones 
with a house and a tree and 
some rabbits pictured on 
them, both designs being 
identical. They measured 
three by two inches. They 
were beautiful landscapes, 
but by means of a photo- 
graph and some chemical 
work an artificial moss- 
agate had been made which 
had deceived even a col- 
lector of experience. 

Even within the memory 
of the youngest of us, a 
foreign individual visited 
the city of New York, 
exhibiting bottles of sand 
with a solution of salt or 
some allied substance. In 
this he had placed the 
pupils of the eyes of 
various-sized fishes, from a 
small herring to a large 
halibut. The water and 
salt had acted upon these, 
turning them opaque, but 








kerchief from his pocket, 
and in so doing drop a pawn 
ticket, which, when exam- 
ined, states that a jewel of 
the value of one hundred 
pounds is in pawn. It can 
be redeemed for one-fourth 
of that amount. The first 
inclination of the person 
who has picked up the 
ticket is to hail the loser, 
who, in the mean time, has 
suddenly run away. The 
greeny, deciding not to 
pursue the owner, takes the 
ticket to the pawnbroker, 
redeems the object which 
has been purposely pawned 
at a number of times its 
real value, and comes to 
find, when too late, that 
he has been the victim of a 
clever swindle. 





Editor's Note—This is the 
first of three articles by Doctor 
Kunz on Frauds and Deceptions 
in Precious Stones. The author 
is a well-known expert in pre- 








imparting to them a pearly 
lustre. The individual 
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Dr. Henri Moissan in His Diamond Laboratory 





cious stones and our leading 
authority on pearls. 
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The Opportunity of Petitjean 


By LEONARD MERRICK 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


N BORDEAUX, on the twenty-first of December, M. 
Petitjean, a clerk with Bohemian yearnings, packed 
his portmanteau for a week’s holiday. In Paris, on 

the same date, M. Tricotrin, poet and pauper, was com- 
missioned by the editor of Le Demi-Mot to convert a 
rough translation into literary French. These two dis- 
parate incidents were destined by Fate—always mysterious 
in her workings—to be united in a story. Three even- 
ings later the poet’s concierge climbed the stairs and 
rapped peremptorily at his door. 

“Well?” cried Tricoirin, raising bloodshot eyes from 
the manuscript; ‘‘ who disturbs me now? Come in!” 

“‘T have come in,’”’ panted Madame Dubois, who had not 
waited for his invitation; ‘‘and I am here to tell you, 
monsieur, that you cannot be allowed to groan in this 
agonized fashion. Your lamentations can be heard even 
in the basement.” 

“Ts it in my lease, madame, that I shall not groan if 
I am so disposed?”’ inquired the poet haughtily. 

“There are things tacitly understood. It is enough that 
you are in arrears with your rent without your doing your 
best to drive away the other tenants. For two days they 
have all complained that it would be less disturbing to 
reside in a hospital.”’ 

“Well, they have my permission to remove there,” 
said Tricotrin. ‘‘ Now that the matter is settled, let me 
get on with my work!’”’ And, with the groan of a soul in 
Hades, he perused another line. 

“There you go again,’”’ expostulated the woman angrily; 
“it is not to be endured, monsieur! What is the matter 
with you, for goodness’ sake?’”’ 

‘With me, madame, there is nothing the matter; the 
fault lies with an infernal Spanish romance. A misguided 
editor has commissioned me to rewrite it from a transla- 
tion made by a foreigner. How can I avoid groans when I 
read his rot? Miranda exclaims, ‘May Heaven confound 
you, bandit!’ And the fiancé of the ingénue addresses 
her as ‘ Angel of this house!’” ’ 

“Well, at least groan quietly,” begged the concierge. 
“Do not bellow your sufferings to the cellar.” 

“To oblige you I will be as Spartan as I can,” agreed 
Tricotrin. ‘‘ Now I have lost my place in the masterpiece. 
Ah, here we are! ‘I feel she brings bad tidings—she wears 
a disastrous mien.’ It is sprightly dialogue! If the money 
were not essential to keep a roof over my head I would send 
the editor a challenge for offering me the job.” 

Perspiration bespangled the young man’s brow as he 
continued his task. When another hour had worn by he 


thirsted to do the foreign translator a bodily injury, and so 
intense was his exasperation that, by way of interlude, 
he placed the manuscript on the floor and jumped on it. 
But the climax was reached in Chapter XXVII. Under 
the provocation of the love scene in Chapter XXVII 
frenzy mastered him, and with a yell of torture he hurled 
the whole romance through the window, and burst into 
hysterical tears. 

The romance, which was of considerable bulk, descended 
on the landlord, who was just approaching the house to 
collect his dues. 

“What does it mean?” gasped M. Gouge, when he had 
recovered his equilibrium and his hat. ‘‘ What does it 
mean that I cannot approach my own property without 
being assaulted with a ton of paper? Who has dared to 
throw such a thing from a window?” 

**Monsieur,”’ stammered the concierge, ‘‘I do not doubt 
that it was the top-floor poet; he has been behaving like 
a lunatic for days.” 

“‘Q-ho, the top-floor poet!” snorted M. Gouge; “I shall 
soon dispose of him!” And Tricotrin’s tears were 
scarcely dried when “ bang!’’ came another knock at his 
door. 

‘*So, monsieur,’’ exclaimed the landlord, with fine satire, 
‘your poems are of small account, it appears, since you 
use them as missiles! The value you put upon your 
scribbling does not encourage me to wait for my rent!”’ 

“Mine?” faltered Tricotrin, casting an indignant 
glance at the muddy manuscript restored to him. ‘‘ You 
accuse me of having perpetrated that atrocity? Oh, this 
is too much! I have a reputation to preserve, monsieur, 
and I swear by all the Immortals that it was no work of 
mine.” 

“You did not throw it?’’ 

“Throw it? Yes; assuredly I threw it. 
write it.” 

“Mon Dieu! what do I care who wrote it?” roared M. 
Gouge, purple with spleen. ‘‘ Does its authorship improve 
the condition of my hat? My grievance is its arrival on 
my head, not its literary quality. Let me tell you that 
you expose yourself to actions at law, pitching weights 
like this from a respectable house into a public street.” 

“‘T should plead insanity,” said Tricotrin; ‘‘twenty- 
seven chapters of that romance, translated into a Spaniard’s 
French, would suffice to people an asylum. Nevertheless, 
if it arrived on your head I owe you an apology.” 

“You also owe me two hundred francs,’”’ shouted the 
other; ‘“‘and I have shown you more patience than you 

deserve. Well, my folly is finished! You 
settle up, or you get out, right off!” 


But I did not 











“Have you reflected that it is Christmas 
Eve? Do we live in a melodrama, that I 
should wander homeless on Christmas Eve? 
Seriously, you cannot expect an artist to 
lend himself to so hackneyed a situation. 
Besides, I share this apartment with the 
composer, Monsieur Nicolas Pitou. Con- 
sider how poignant he would find the room’s 
associations if he returned to dwell here 
alone!” 

“Monsieur Pitou will not be admitted 
when he returns—there is not a pin to 
choose between the pair of you. You hand 
me the two hundred francs or you go this 
minute—and I shall detain your wardrobe 
till you pay. Where is it?” 

“It is divided between my person -and 
a shelf at the pawnbroker’s,”’ explained the 
poet; ‘‘but I have a soiled collar in the 
left-hand-corner drawer. However, I can 
offer you more valuable security for this 
trifling debt than you would dare to ask; 
the bureau is full of pearls — metrical, but 
beyond price. I beg your tenderest care of 
them, especially my tragedy in seven acts. 
Do not play jinks with the contents of that 
bureau, or posterity will gibbet you and the 
name of ‘Gouge’ will one day be execrated 
throughout France. Brigand, farewell!” 

“‘Here, take this lumber with you!”’ cried 
M. Gouge, flinging the Spanish romance 
down the stairs. And the next moment 
the man of letters stood, dejected, on the 
pavement, with the fatal manuscript under 
his arm. 

“Ah, Miranda, Miranda; thou little 








“May I Beg You to Oblige Me with a Light, Monsieur?” 


knowest what mischief thou hast done!” he 





“Monsieur,” Stammered the Concierge, “1 Do Not 
Doubt that it was the Top-Floor Poet; He Has 
Been Behaving Like a Lunatic for Days” 


murmured, unconsciously plagiarizing. ‘She brought 
bad tidings, indeed, with her disastrous mien,” he added. 
“What is to become of me now?” 

The moon, to which he had naturally addressed this 
query, made no answer; and, fingering the sou in his 
trousers’ pocket, he trudged in the direction of the Rue 
Ravignan. “ The situation would look well in print,’”’ he 
reflected; ‘‘but the load under my arm should, dramatic- 
ally, be a bundle of my own poems. Doubtless the 
matter will be put right by my biographer. I wonder if I 
can get half a bed from Goujaud?”’ 

Encouraged by the thought of the painter’s hospitality, 
he proceeded to the studio, but he was informed in sour 
tones that M. Goujaud would not sleep there that night. 

“So much the better,”’ he remarked, “for I can have all 
his bed, instead of half of it! Believe me, I shall put you 
to no trouble, madame.” 

“T believe it fully,’ answered the woman, “for you will 
not come inside—nor Monsieur Goujaud, nor you, nor any 
other of his vagabond friends. So there!” 

“Oh, is that how the wind blows—the fellow has not 
paid his rent?” said Tricotrin. ‘‘ How disgraceful of him, 
to be sure! Fortunately Flamant lives in the next house.” 

He pulled the bell there forthwith, and the peal had 
scarcely sounded when Flamant rushed to the door, crying, 
“Welcome, my Beautiful!” 

‘Mon Dieu! what worthless acquaintances I possess!” 
moaned the unhappy poet. ‘Since you are expecting 
your Beautiful I need not go into details.” 

‘““What on earth did you want?” muttered Flamant, 
crestfallen. 

“*T came to tell you the latest news— Goujaud’s landlord 
has turned him out and I have no bed to lie in. Adieu!” 

After another apostrophe to the heavens: “That inane 
moon, which makes no responses, is beginning to get on 
my nerves,” he soliloquized. “‘ Let mesee, now! There is 
certainly Lajeunie, but it is a long journey to the Quartier 
Latin, and when I get there his social engagements may 
annoy me as keenly as Flamant’s. It appears to me I am 
likely to try the open-air cure to-night. In the meanwhile, 
I may as well find Miranda a seat and think things over.” 

Accordingly he bent his steps to the Place Dancourt, 
and, having deposited the incubus beside him, stretched his 
limbs on a bench beneath a tree. His attitude, and his 
luxuriant locks, to say nothing of his melancholy aspect, 
rendered him a noticeable figure in the little square, and 
M. Petitjean, from Bordeaux, under the awning of the 
café opposite, stood regarding him with enthusiasm. 

“Upon my word of honor,’”’ mused Petitjean, rubbing 
his hands, “I believe I see a Genius in the dumps! At 
last I behold the Paris of my dreams! If I have read my 
Murger to any purpose I am on the verge of an epoch. 
What a delightful adventure!” 

Taking out his caporals, Petitjean sauntered toward the 
bench with a great show of carelessness, and made a 
pretense of feeling in his pockets fora match. “‘ Tschut!”’ 














he exclaimed; then, affecting to observe Tricotrin for the 
first time, “May I beg you to oblige me with“a light, 
monsieur?” he asked deferentially. A puff of wind pro- 
vided him with an excuse for sitting down to guard the 
flame, and the next moment the Genius had accepted a 
cigarette from Petitjean’s packet, and acknowledged that 
the weather was mild for the time of year. 

Excitement thrilled Petitjean. How often, after busi- 
ness hours, had he perused his well-thumbed copy of 
La Vie de Bohéme and in fancy consorted with the gay 
descendants of Rodolphe and Marcel; how often had he 
regretted secretly that he, himself, did not woo the Muses 
and jest at want in a garret, instead of making out invoices 
and eating three meals a day in a pension! And now 
positively one of the fascinating beings of his imagination 
lolled by his side! The little clerk on a holiday longed to 
play the generous comrade. In his purse he had a couple 
of louis, designed for sightseeing, and with a rush of 
emotion he pictured himself squandering five or six francs 
in half an hour and startling the artist by his prodigality. 

“Tf I am not mistaken I have the honor to address an 
author, monsieur?’’ he ventured. 

“Your instincts have not misled you,’’ replied the poet; 
“T am Tricotrin, monsieur—Gustave Tricotrin. The 
name, however, is to be found, as yet, on no statues.”’ 

““My own name,” said the clerk, “‘is Adolphe Petit- 
jean. I am a stranger in Paris, and I count myself 
fortunate indeed to have made Monsieur Tricotrin’s 
acquaintance so soon.” 

“‘He expresses himself with some discretion, this per- 
son,’’ reflected Tricotrin. ‘‘ And his cigarette was certainly 
providential.” 

“To meet an author has always been an ambition of 
mine,”’ Petitjean continued. ‘‘I dare to say that I have 
the artistic temperament, 
though circumstances have 
condemned me to commer- 
cial pursuits. You have no 
idea how enviable the literary 
life appears to me, monsieur.”’ 

“Its privileges are perhaps 
more monotonous than you 
suppose,”’ drawled the home- 
less poet. ‘Also I had to 
work for many years before 
I attained my present posi- 
tion.” 

“This noble book, for in- 
stance,” began the clerk, 
laying a reverent hand on the 
abominable manuscript. 

“Hein?” exclaimed its 
victim, starting. 

“‘To have written this 
noble book must be a joy 
compared with which my own 
prosperity is valueless.”’ 

“The thing is no work of 
mine!’’ cried Tricotrin; 
“and, if we are to avoid 
a quarrel, I will ask you not 
to accuse me of it. A joy, 
indeed! In that block of 
drivel you view the cause of 
my deepest misfortunes.” 

“A thousand apologies!” 
stammered his companion; 
“my inference was hasty. 
But what you say interests 
me beyond words. This man- 
uscript, of seeming innocence, is the cause of misfortunes? 
May I crave an enormous favor—may I beg you to regard 
me as a friend and give me your confidence?”’ 

“‘T see no reason why I should refuse it,’’ answered Tri- 
cotrin, on whom the boast of “ prosperity’”’ had made a 
deep impression. ‘‘ You must know, then, that this inepti- 
tude, inflicted on me by an eccentric editor for translation, 
drove me to madness, and not an hour ago I cast it from 
my window in disgust. It is a romance entirely devoid of 
taste and tact, and it had the clumsiness to alight on my 
landlord’s head. Being a man of small nature, he retali- 
ated by demanding his rent.’ 

“Which it was not convenient to pay?” interrupted 
Petitjean, all the chapters of La Vie de Bohéme playing 
leapfrog through his brain. 

“‘T regret to bore you by so trite a situation. ‘Which it 
was not convenient to pay!’ Indeed, I was not respon- 
sible for all of it, for I occupied the room with a composer 
named Pitou. Well, you can construct the next scene 
without a collaborator—the landlord has a speech, and 
the tragedy is entitled, Tricotrin in Quest of a Home.” 

“What of the composer?” inquired the delighted clerk. 
“What has become of Monsieur Pitou?” 

“Monsieur Pitou was not on in that act. The part of 
Pitou will attain prominence when he returns and finds 
himself locked out.” 

“But, my dear Monsieur Tricotrin, in such an extremity 
you should have sought the services of a friend.” 





**Gentlemen,”’ Cried Petitjean, 
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“T had that inspiration myself; I sought a painter 
called Goujaud. And observe how careless is Reality in 
the matter of coincidences: I learned from his concierge 
that precisely the same thing had befallen Monsieur 
Goujaud. He, too, is Christmasing al fresco.” 

“Mon Dieu!” faltered the clerk; ‘‘ how it rejoices me 
that I have met you! All my life I have looked forward 
to encountering a genius in such a fix.” 

“‘Alas!”’ sighed Tricotrin, with a pensive smile, 
genius the fix is less spicy. Without a bed 2 
‘* Without a bed!” crowed Petitjean. 

“Without a supper 

“Without a supper!” babbled Petitjean, enravished. 

“With nothing but a pen and the sacred fire one may 
be forgiven sadness.” 

“Not so! not so!” shouted Petitjean, smacking him on 
the back; “you are omitting me from your list of assets. 
Listen! I am staying at an hotel; you cannot decline to 
accord me the honor of welcoming you there as my guest 
for the night. I am no longer in business—I am a Bohe- 
mian, like yourself. Some supper, a bed and a little break- 
fast will not ruin me. What do you say, monsieur?” 

“‘T say, drop the ‘monsieur,’ old chap,” responded Tri- 
cotrin. ‘‘ Your suggestions for the tragedy are cordially 
accepted—lI have never known a collaborator to improve 
a plotsomuch! And understand this, I feel more earnestly 
than I speak; henceforth we are pals, you and I.” 

“Brothers!” cried Petitjean in ecstasy. ‘‘You shall 
hear all about a novel that I have projected for years; I 
should like to have your opinion of it.’’ 

“T shall be enchanted,” said Tricotrin, his jaw dropping. 

“You must introduce me to your circle—the painters, 
and the models, and the actresses. Your friends shall be 
my friends in future.” 


“to the 
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“Hold! Who is that I see, slouching over there? As J 
live, it’s Pitou, the composer, whose dilemma I told 
you of!” 

“Another?” quavered the clerk, dismayed. 

“Hi, Nicolas! Turn your symphonic gaze this way! 
’Tis I, Gustave!” 

“Ah, mon vieux!” exclaimed the young musician joy- 
fully; ‘I was wondering what your fate might be. I have 
only just come from the house— Madame Dubois refused 
me admission; she informed me that you had been firing 
Spanish romances at Gouge’s head. Why Spanish? Is the 
Spanish variety deadlier? So the villain has had the 
effrontery to turn us out?” 

“Let me make you affinities known to each other,:’ 
said Tricotrin: ‘‘my brother Nicolas—my brother 
Adolphe. Brother Adolphe has received a scenario of the 
tragedy already, and he has a knack of inventing brilliant 
‘curtains.’”’ 

Behind Pitou’s back he winked humorously at Petitjean, 
as if to say, “ He little suspects what a surprise you have 
in store for him.” 

“Oh-—er—I am grieved to hear of your trouble, 
Monsieur Pitou,” said Petitjean feebly. 

“What? Grieved? Come, that isn’t all about it!” 
cried Tricotrin, who attributed his restraint to nothing 
but diffidence. In an undertone he added: ‘ Don’t be 
nervous, dear boy; your invitation won't offend him in 
the least.” 

Petitjean breathed heavily. He aspired to prove him- 
self a true Bohemian, but his heart quailed at the thought 
of such expense. Two suppers, beds and little break- 
fasts as a supplement to his bill would be no joke. It 
was with a very poor grace that he stammered at 
last: ‘‘I hope you will allow me to suggest a way out, 
Monsieur Pitou. A room at 
my hotel seems to dispose of 
the difficulty.” 

“Hein?” exclaimed Pitou. 
“Ts that room a mirage or are 
you serious?” 

“Serious?” echoed  Tri- 
cotrin. “He is as serious as 
an English adaptation of a 
French farce.’’ He went on 
under his breath: “You 
mustn’t judge him by his 
manner; I can see that he has 
turned a little shy. Believe 
me, mon vieux, he is the king 
of trumps!” 

“Well, upon my word! I 
shall be delighted, monsieur,”’ 
responded Pitou. “It was 
evidently the good, kind 
fairies that led me to the 
Place Dancourt. I would ask 
you to step over the way and 
have a bock, but my finances 
forbid.” 

“Your finances need cause 
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“I Shall Go and Fetch a Cab for Us All. 


“Don’t doubt it. When I tell them what a brick you 
are they will be proud to know you.” 

“No ceremony, mind.” 

“Not a bit; you shall be another chum. Already I feel 
as if we had been confidants in our cradles.” 

“It is the same with me. How true it is that kindred 
spirits recognize each other in an instant. What is en- 
vironment? Bah! A man may be a Bohemian and an 
artist although his occupations are commercial.” 

“Perfectly! I nearly pined amid commercial occupa- 
tions myself.” 

‘‘What an extraordinary coincidence! Ah, that is the 
last bond between us! You can realize my most complex 
moods, you can penetrate to the most distant suburbs of 
my soul! Gustave, if I had been free to choose my career 
I should have become a famous man.” 

‘My poor Adolphe! Still, prosperity is not an unmixed 
evil—you must seek compensation in your wealth,” mur- 
mured the poet, who began to think that one might pay too 
high a price for a bed. 

“‘Oh—er—to be sure!” said the little clerk, reminded 
that he was pledged to a larger outlay than he had 
originally proposed. ‘That is to say, I am not precisely 
‘wealthy.’’”” He saw his pocket-money during the trip 
much curtailed, and rather wished that his impulse had 
been less expansive. 

“‘A snug income is no stigma, whether one derives it 
from Parnassus or the Bourse,’’ continued Tricotrin. 


Make Yourselves Comfortable Till I Come Back” 


no drought; Adolphe will be 
paymaster!”’ declared Tri- 
cotrin gayly, shouldering his 
manuscript. ‘‘Come! let us 
adjourn and drink a toast to 
the Muses.” 
oe Petitjean suppressed a 
moan. ‘By all means,’’ he 
assented; “‘I was about to 
propose it myself. I am a 
real Bohemian, you know, and think nothing of ordering 
several bocks at once.” 

“Are you sure he is all you say?” whispered Pitou to 
Tricotrin, with misgiving. 

“‘A shade embarrassed, that is all,’’ pronounced the 
poet. And then, as the trio moved arm in arm toward the 
café, a second solitary figure emerged from the obscurity 
of the square. 

“Bless my soul!” ejaculated Tricotrin. “Am I mis- 
taken? or—Look! look! Adolphe; I would bet ten to 
one in sonnets that it is Goujaud, the painter, whose plight 
I mentioned to you.” 

“Yet another?” gasped Petitjean, panic-stricken. 

“Sst! Hi! Goujaud! Come here, you vagrant, and 
be entertaining!”’ 

“Well met, you fellows,” 
you off to?” 

‘*We are going to give Miranda a drink,” said the poet; 

‘she is dryer than ever. Let there be no strangers: 'my 
brother Adolphe—my brother Théodose. What is your 
secret woe, Théo? Your face is as long as this Spaniard’s 
romance. Adolphe, have you a recipe in your pocket 
for the hump?” 

“Perhaps Monsieur Goujaud will join us in a glass of 
beer?” said Petitjean very coldly. 

“There are more unlikely things than that,” affirmed 
the painter, and when the café was entered he swallowed 

(Concluded on Page 42) 


sighed Goujaud. ‘ Where are 
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“HELLO” GIRLS 


HEN the Wizards 
got the world 
pretty well tangled 


up with wires they began to 
work a plan out of the play- 
thing, to substitute expe- 
rience for experiment. The 
telephone had become so 
firmly established as a busi- 
ness and social institution 
that nobody was anybody 
without it. So Mrs. Snob- 
bins had one put in each 
room of her new mansion. 
“There now, Angelica,’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘at last we are 
connected with some of 
the swellest people in this 
town.” 

Boys won’t do for tele- 
phone operators; the boy 
plan proved a disastrously 
successful failure. A boy 
and a switchboard don’t 
gee. It was Sam Walker 
who finally broke the com- 
bination in the Danesville 
Exchange. Sam had no use 
for Willie, lawyer Wilkins’ 
office boy—the youngster 
was entirely too fresh. One day Willie rang up, and called 
peremptorily for the sheriff’s office. 

** Line out of order,’’ Sam answered. 

“°’Tain’t,” retorted Willie; ‘‘you are jes’ too lazy to 
hitch ’er up. You’re too triflin’ fer yer vittles to taste 
good.” 

“The line is out of order,” Sam repeated, trying to obey 
Rule 1, and be polite. 

“You're a liar,” retorted Willie, and hung up his re- 
ceiver. 

That’s an indiscreet remark, especially to a freckle- 
faced boy who is red-headed besides. Sam jerked off his 
harness and rushed out of the exchange to settle with 
Willie. All the other operators followed to see the fight. 

The scheme »anned out no better in the West. It’s a 
ticklish business to be telephone operator at Cactus 
Centre, where hands are quick and triggers light in the 
land of sensitive feelings. It’s a man’s job, fora full-grown 
man. 

“Gimme Dock Hawkins,” demanded the subscriber in 
a loud tone. 

‘Line busy,” answered the operator. 

“What t’ell you givin’me? I knowthat lineain’t busy.” 

“Tt is,” answered the operator positively; ‘some 
gentlemen have borrowed the line to hang a horse thief 
with; ef that don’t make a line plum busy I can’t tell you 
what does.” 

Discussions of veracity and six-shooters kept the 
‘Hello man” so muddled that the company had to pro- 
vide a reliable method for running the switchboard. So 
they sent Miss Birdie Bailey to manipulate the plugs, 
and that unexpected play queered the cowboys. 


There's a telephone in Cactus—it's a new long-talk machine, 
And the girl who operates it is a reg’lar fairy queen ; 

The comp’ny sent her in here fer to run the thing in “0 
And she’s got the cowboys locoed, clear from here to Forty Mile 


Thus the telephone girl came to Danesville and Cactus 
Centre. 


The Value of Soft-Pedal Trimmings 


PERATORS are chosen carefully, and every effort is 

made to employ those who possess a pleasing voice. 
A quick, snappy tone irritates the subscriber, while a 
cheery, good-humored voice carries with it confidence 
and satisfaction. Even if there be some slight delay in 
the service, the patren feels that the operator is taking 
special interest in him, and is apt to be more patient. 
Men appreciate delicate attention—with soft-pedal trim- 
mings. 

In the selection of a wife no hard-and-fast rule can be 
laid down, whether the man really does the choosing or 
merely imagines he was consulted. But there are certain 
absolute requisites for a telephone operator, plans, speci- 
fications and dimensions. She must have a fairly good 
common-school education. She should not be less than 
five feet four inches in height, and should have a reach of 
twenty-nine inches. She should read without hesitation, 
write quickly and plainly, and have some knowledge of 
arithmetic. She must not have a voice that sounds like 
filing a saw. While her duties are somewhat mechanical 
and require no detailed knowledge of the apparatus, an 





That’s an Indiscreet Remark, Especially to 
a Freckle-Faced Boy Who is Red-Headed 


intelligent operator soon learns a great 
deal about the switchboard, and the more 
she learns the more expert and valuable 
she becomes. 

Telephone managers complain bitterly 
that their best operators get married and 
the poor ones form a labor union. ‘‘ Cupid’s 
corner” is a favorite department in the 
telephone magazines, and they are always 
full of items. These magazines delight in 
telling how the millionaire fell in love with 
the operator, because she had such a low 
and musical voice. This may be a fake 
story, but it keeps the girls at top notch. 
As a matrimonial agency the telephone 
exchange is a glittering success. 

Butthey do things differently in France 
—if not “better,” as Sterne said. The 
French operator must get permission from 
the Postmaster-General before she can 
marry. She is not allowed to marry a 
foreigner, a member of the police force, a 
detective, a mayor, mayor’s clerk or cashier 
—in fact, quite a list of ineligibles is pasted 
in the telephone girl’s matrimonial direct- 
ory. The reasons given for this are that 
the Government must safeguard the secrets 
of the public. But, whatever may be the 
reasons, an Americar. iaanager would have 
a happy time enforcing any such rules. 
‘When an American operator marries she generally quits 
the service; not so with the French, and that makes a 
difference. 

After an applicant is selected for trial she is put into a 
training-school and paid moderate wages during her 
apprenticeship. When sufficiently advanced she is taken 
into the operating-room and given a position at the switch- 
board during the lax hours of the day, or placed between 
two exceptionally good operators who can help her. 


What the Supervisor Does 


HE average person who has never seen a large telephone 
exchange is apt to think of it as a place of turmoil, with 
a babble of chattering girls. Quite the contrary. Except 
for the click of keys and hum of low voices, there is prac- 
tically no sound. He sees no rush, no bustle, no excite- 
ment. Everything is orderly and systematic and quiet; 
otherwise the enormous volume-of calls could not be 
answered. The observer sees a large board stuck with 
plugs of different colors, each having its particular mean- 
ing. First in one place and then another, the tiny lights 
flare up, burn for an instant, and go out. He hears the 
operator say ‘‘ Number? Number?” hears the clicking of 
the plugs as they connect the “jacks” all over the board. 
Perfect discipline, perfect routine, perfect method. 

Behind the long row of operators walk the super- 
visors, each in charge of a certain number of girls. The 
supervisor has been promoted from the switchboard; 
she must be thoroughly experienced, trained 
and efficient. Her quick eye watches the 
movement of every hand. She hears every 
answer made by the operators at the board. 
Where calls come so rapidly that an operator 
cannot keep up, the supervisor is there ready 
to help. It is generally considered that one 
operator can serve about twenty-seven pa- 
trons. If, however, some of these patrons be 
unusually active users of the instrument, it 
may be necessary to put those patrons on some 
other operator, who has less work. The super- 
visor sees that the work at the switchboard 
is equalized. Ten busy lines will keep an 
operator more steadily employed than one 
hundred idle ones. Experience has demon- 
strated that an operator renders more efficient 
service if she be kept steadily employed, 
rather than be rushed at times, and left idle 
at times. 

The supervisors and chief operator both 
have their “‘listening-in key” by means of 
which they can cut in on any particular opera- 
tor, listen to what she says, and see whether or 
not she gives accurate and courteous service. 

Considering the immense amount of work which she 
does, and the numberless irritations to which she is ex- 
posed, the operator’s errors are few. She keeps her temper 
wonderfully well, in view of the fact that there are yet 
men in the world who consider “ Central’’ a mere autom- 
aton at which to swear. 

“Central” is not a garrulous person; she never uses an 
unnecessary word. In this respect the telephone service 
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has changed greatly. When the exchanges were small, 
one girl, perhaps, could serve all its patrons. She knew 
most of her patrons, and became quite intimately ac- 
quainted with their affairs. It was natural that she should 
often chat with them—the lines were idle, and it was so 
tempting. With the growth of the exchange this practice 
was stopped. Many subscribers attempted to renew it, 
and that became a serious detriment to the service. Sub- 
scribers could not understand why “Central” would not 
gossip. 

It was very common for a patron to reason like this: 
“‘T pay for two telephones, one at my house and one at my 
office, and I do not see why the operator refuses to tell me 
whether my train is on time. She could find out, and I 
should be extended that much courtesy.” This subscriber 
did not comprehend that an operator should answer twenty 
clamorous patrons while he is asking her to consult a 
railroad schedule; if she stopped she would never catch 
up again. His request would delay twenty other patrons 
who are waiting, and who, like himself, have claims on the 
company. She would get her lines hopelessly tangled, 
and it would be several minutes before the supervisor 
could set her straight again. 

So the operator does not answer questions. She will 
connect the patron with any other telephone in the city, 
or switch him off to ‘ Information.” 


First Aid to Sick Telephones 


HOULD any accident happen to a line, or if it be work- 
ing badly, the operator makes no effort to correct it. 

If she did this would result in another tangle. She 
switches the line to the “‘ Hospital Lady,” who renders first 
aid to sick telephones. A bad case is sent to the wire chief. 

The operator’s routine is mapped out in minutest detail, 
and runs along one track as a locomotive keeps its rail. 
Something would smash if she ran off. Her vocabulary is 
limited to certain phrases, each with its distinct and ex- 
plicit meaning. 

“Number?” 

“They don’t answer.” 

“Tl ring them again.” 

“Line busy.” 

‘Line out of order.” 

‘“‘T have no such number; please refer to your directory.”’ 

‘‘Telephone has been taken out.” 

“T will give you Information.” 

“‘T will give you Chief Operator.” 

Beyond that the girl is absolutely dumb 

Some people cherish a pet idea that the telephone girl 
listens to their.conversation. Central does nothing of the 
sort; she couldn’t if she wanted. Central answers all calls 
within an average period of seven to ten seconds. She 
takes care of six or seven customers a minute. During 
the rush hour she supplies three hundred and sixty con- 
nections in sixty minutes; under stress of intense public 
excitement she has a record of answering fifteen calls per 
minute for several minutes in succession, or at the rate of 
nine hundred an hour. She averages serving from six to 
nine thousand customers a week. 
Of course, in her spare time she 
dearly loves to listen to telephone 
chatter—by way of novelty and 
recreation. 

Probably ninety per cent. of the 
errors in telephone service are laid 
at the door of the operators; in all 
probability this percentage should 
be reversed. The patron calls for 
Main 1-2-3-4 when he wants Cedar 
1-2-3-4. The patron calls for Main 
7-8-6-5 when he wants Main 7-6-8-5. 
The fault is not always with the 
line, not by a jugful. It is not 
always poor insulation, induction, 
cross- currents or lazy operators 
that make funny little noises in the 
receiver. 

‘Hello, Central. What is the mat- 
ter with the line? I was trying to 
converse with a—er—er party just 
now, andall the time she was talking 
to me I was bothered bya monstrous 
‘chug,’ ‘chug’ sound in my ear.” 

“Tell the young lady,” suggested Central, “‘ not to chew 
her gum so hard while she talks to you over the wire. 
Good-by.” 

The proportion of wage-earning women in the United 
States is rising rapidly. In 1880 it was sixteen per cent. 
of the entire female population sixteen years of age. In 
1890 it was nineteen per cent., and in 1900 twenty per 
cent. No other line of human endeavor provides so many 
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desirable positions for self-supporting girls as the tele- 
phone service. The standard of work is as high as that 
of any profession or industrial work in the world, and no 
class excels them in patience, loyalty and endurance. 

The paramount pessimist is the wire chief. Trouble is 
his joy. When a telephone line gets into trouble and the 
patron begins to swear, the operator switches him off to 
the “hospital lady.’’ If the swearing continues the “ hos- 
pital lady”’ passes him on to the wire chief. He’s the offi- 
cial swearee of the telephone trade. He does not feel 
good unless everybody is abusing him. His constitution 
demands the stimulant. 

Cute little Johnny flying his kite weeps bitterly when 
it gets tangled up in the telephone wires. If that happens 
to be papa’s wire his papa will swear copiously the first 
time it rains, for the wet kitetail may short-circuit the line, 
and cute little Johnny’s papa cannot talk to anybody. 
If this kitetail should wind around the wire and stay for 
any length of time it might corrode the wire and eat a 
groove in it. In wet weather electrolysis will set in 
and the wire may fall during the first hard rain. That 
makes a job for the wire chief. 

Somebody kills a snake and tosses it up among the 
wires—putting three lines out of business. Call the wire 
chief. 

A boy shoots into the cable, a squirrel gnaws it, trolley 
wire crosses the telephone line, tree blows down, runa- 
way locomotive knocks over a pole—all of these help the 
wire chief to earn his salary. 

It was a wet day, with the rain swirling through the 
gusty streets, when Biddy McGee took her umbrella and 
went marketing. With a big basket on her arm she strug- 
gled homeward against the wind. A sudden puff took the 
umbrella away from 
her, blew it straight 
upward, and settled it 
comfortably between 
two telephone wires 
with the handle se- 
curely hooked around 
athird. There it hung, 
bounding lightly back 
and forth, like a soap 
bubble. Biddy raged 
and swore; the crowd 
laughed. 

What happened at 
the telephone ex- 
change? Three lamps 
flashed on the switch- 
board, and kept flash- 
ing: the lawyer’s, the 
manufacturer’s and 
the doctor’s. Three 
operators inquired 
“Number? Number? 
Number?” and got no 
reply. An operator is 
very busy on a rainy 
day; people stay in- 
doors and use the telephone. Other calls were piling up; 
the operators could not wait. They knew something was 
wrong. They switched these three calls to the ‘hospital 
lady.” The “hospital lady” could find out nothing, so she 
switched them to the wire chief. The wire chief had to find 
out. He’s the original “ find-out artist.”’ 

The wire chief is able, by testing the line, to determine 
with marvelous accuracy exactly where the trouble lies 
if it be a crossed or grounded wire, and he immediately 
details the “‘troubleman”’ to look after it. When Biddy 
McGee’s wet umbrella short-circuited three lines, the 
wire chief very soon located the trouble on Elm Street, 
between poles 789 and 790, and sent a ‘‘troubleman”’ 
to get it straight. 





“Tell the Young Lady,” Suggested 
Central, ‘“‘ Not to Chew Her Gum 
So Hard When She Talks to You 
Over the Wire” 


When the Wires Did Not Stutter 


N LONG-DISTANCE lines test stations are provided 

at regular intervals, by means of which the line can be 

divided into sections, tested separately, and the trouble 

located. The lineman carries his portable telephone, 

which he can connect at any point and communicate 
with the central office. 

The line between Ravenna and Canajoharie is seventy- 
two miles long. It had gone dumb. Tests were applied, 
and the fault located within half a mile of where the 
“troubleman”’ found two telegraph wires swinging to the 
ground. Another line being in trouble between two points, 
150 miles apart, the wire chief located it within a mile. 

The wire chief had a case of trouble. He rang up 
Charlie, the new ‘‘troubleman,” and told him where to 
go. After finding his trouble Charlie called up the wire 
chief and reported: 

“This t-trouble is all r-r-right n-n-now.”’ 

The wire chief answered him: ‘No, it is not; it still 
cuts off.” 

The “troubleman” replied: ‘‘ N-n-no, it don’t; that’s 
the w-w-way I t-talk. I s-s-s-stut-t-t-ter.” 





The work of the wire chief is mysterious and 
baffling, even to the other employees. When an 
accident or storm interferes with his lines, he sits 
down in his office, and by means of a most delicate 
electrical apparatus finds out at once whether the 
interruption is inside or outside the office. If it 
be outside he tests the lines to determine precisely 
where it is. It may be that a pin or cross-arm is 
broken. Possibly, a wire running through some 
trees has had its insulation worn off and become 
noisy. 

The wire chief must be resourceful and fertile 
of expedient. Once he needed a cable at Midvale, 
and needed it quick. The railroad would not 
promise to deliver inside of three weeks. He 
bought a calf, tied it to a reel of cable, and marked 
it “LIVESTOCK. PLEASE RUSH.” 

Above all, the “‘troubleman” must find the 
trouble, correct it, and show the angry subscriber 
how the thing was done. The toothache patient 
must see the tooth when it comes out. The main 
idea is to let the subscriber know that his kick 
is registered. 

A business man, fuming over his telephone, is 
not different from the small boy who kept wor- 
rying his father until the old gentleman spanked 
him. Then the boy sat down contentedly and 
remarked: ‘‘ Well, I’d rather you’d spanked me 
than not to notice me at all.” 

‘Line busy’”’ causes much annoyance. It fre- 
quently happens that the business of a firm out- 
grows its telephone facilities, and the line is insufficient to 
handle calls. A single party line, used for both incom- 
ing and outgoing messages, will complete twenty-five 
messages per day before reaching the point of congestion. 
Even with a lesser number the line is often busy when 
called for, and these busy reports increase tremendously 
with the use of the line. When a line is used on an aver- 
age of twice an hour the average number of times the line 
will be reported “‘ busy’”’ is less than two-tenths of one per 
cent. Ifthe line be used eleven times in an hour it will be 
reported ‘‘busy” at least twice in that hour. If used 
twenty-one times an hour it will be reported ‘‘ busy’”’ not 
fewer than ten times. 


Line Busy! Please Call Again 


HIS annoying report must necessarily be given very 
much more frequently during the busy hours of the 
day. This is precisely the case, however, of the man who 
makes a personal call upon a business man. If he calls at 
the office during the lax hours he will be less likely to find 
the business man engaged. Attherush hour of the morning 
he will necessarily be met by the office boy with the reply, 
‘Mr. So-and-so is engaged.” 

Telephone canvassers are supplied with a record of 
these busy reports, and use them to great advantage in 
inducing subscribers to increase their facilities. The can- 
vasser can go to a large grocery establishment, and show 
the manager where twenty-five customers have endeavored 
to call them up on that day, and, failing to receive answers, 
just so many sales were lost. It is exactly as if the estab- 
lishment had not a sufficient number of clerks to wait on 
customers who came in. 

The woman had a kick coming. She burst into the 
manager’s office: 

“T want my telephone taken out—this minute. 
have it in my house; worries me to death.” 

“But, madam ——”’ 

“Take it away —send and get it.’’ 

“Hasn’t your service been good?” inquired the man- 
ager, trying to rise from his chair. 

“Yes, the service is plenty good.” 

“‘Isn’t your operator attentive and polite, and 

“Oh, yes; she’s an angel to 
stand it so long.” 

‘““What’s the trouble?”’ 

“Tt’s that woman across 
the street. She comes in 
before breakfast — before din- 
ner — every minute in the 
day, and wakes me up at 
night. This morning while I 
was making a cake she pops 
in and tells me to send her 
husband a message; she was 
too busy to fool with that 
slow, old telephone. I want 
it taken out.” 

The aboriginal solicitor 
had great trouble convincing 
people that they could really 
talk over a telephone and 
save walking. But he had 
little or no comprehension of 
the manifold uses to which 
it might be put. The solic- 
itor knew that those two 
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“Ask —Your— 
Friend — Billy— 
Marsh — if — 
He —Thinks —We — Keep — a — Hotel” 
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“Some Gentlemen Have Borrowed the 
Line to Hang a Horse Thief with; ef 
that Don’t Make a Line Plum Busy I 
Can't Tell You What Does” 
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curious boxes, if tied 
together by a wire, 
would communicate 
sound from one place 
to another. That was 
all he did know. With 
this meagre stock of 
knowledge he sallied 
forth to convert the 
world. 

One persistent so- 
licitor, after explaining 
his* telephone to the 
entire satisfaction of a 
dear old lady, suc- 
ceeded in getting her 
application. 

“It shall be installed 
to-morrow, madam,” 
he assured her. She 
was interested and 
followed him to the 
door, talking amica- 
bly. As he paused on 
the top step, hat in 
hand, she smiled at 
him sweetly, and re- 
marked: ‘‘But re- 
member one thing, you 
must let me choose the 
tunes.” 

After people put in telephones some of them worked the 
lines to death. That’s what Joe Webber did. 

Billy Marsh sauntered into the office one day. 

“Delighted, Billy. Of course, you’ll go home to dinner 
with me. I'll ring up the madam, and let her know.” 
Joe took off the receiver, revolved his chair, and waited. 

“T tell you, Billy,’’ Joe went on, “this telephone busi- 
ness is a wonderful thing. Now, just listen! Here’s my 
wife at the phone now. Oh, Dolly, guess who’s in town? 
Guess! Billy Marsh. He’s coming out to dine with us 
this evening. Here, Billy, take this thing and listen. 
See how distinctly you can hear her.” Billy did hear her 
—very distinctly: 

“‘ Ask —your—friend — Billy — Marsh —if —he—thinks— 
we—keep—a—hotel.”’ 

The extraordinary facility and convenience of telephone 
service made serious trouble in one little town. Livery 
stables complained because people telephoned for their 
teams instead of sending their own servants, which neces- 
sitated more hostlers. Physicians threatened to take 
out their telephones because patients rang up in the 
middle of the night on all sorts of frivolous pretexts. 
Grocers complained because customers telephoned for 
goods instead of coming for them, and they had to have 
more delivery wagons. 


Long Distance as a Jobbing Clerk 


“TT UST look at this,” one of them said. ‘ Here’s an order 

for five cents’ worth of lemons, a pound of sugar, a 
loaf of bread, and two cents’ worth of cat meat. Send it 
out, of course—right away—twenty-two cents’ worth. 
And that woman had the nerve to ring the telephone 
again, and tell us to cut out the cat meat because her cat 
had caught a bird.” 

Long-distance service in America dates from the open- 
ing of the New York and Chicago line on October 18, 1892. 
On February 7, 1893, Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, 
formally opened the line from Boston to Chicago. Stand- 
ard toll rates throughout the United States are based on 
three-fifths of one cent per mile for three minutes con- 
versation, with one-third added for each extra minute. 
For instance, over a line one hundred miles long, the 
standard rate should be sixty cents for three 
minutes, and twenty cents for each additional 
minute. The distance is calculated by the 
actual length of wire, not by the air-line 
distance. On this basis Long Distance has 
become the elbow clerk of every jobbing 
house in America. 

A long-distance line can only be used by one 
person at a time. In America no limit is put 
upon the period during which one patron 
may hold the wire, provided he pays for it. 

A young man in Washington City was par- 
ticularly anxious to send New York the first 
news of an important Supreme Court decision 
which was expected that day. He took 
possession of the long-distance telephone at the 
Senate and got his New York correspond- 
ent on the other end of the line. Another 
man and a handsomely-dressed woman made 
hasty trips to the Supreme Court, watching 
for the decision. Although a number of 
Senators wanted the New York wire and 
— stood around impatiently waiting for a chance, 
the New Yorker sat unconcernedly at the 
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telephone, discussed the quotations on various stocks and 
certain personal matters in a loud tone with the person on 
the other end of the wire. The New York rate is sixty-five 
cents for the first three minutes and twenty cents for each 
succeeding minute. The man at the telephone had a large 
pile of change in front of him, and at the end of every 
minute dropped twenty cents into the slot, thus holding 
the wire continuously for more than three hours. Had 
this New Yorker been in Europe he could not have held 
the wire longer than six minutes, after which time he 
would have been obliged to resign it to the next customer. 
Then, if he desired to finish his conversation, he must wait 
his turn again. 

Henrik Ibsen once remarked: ‘‘The American infant 
blinks at his sucking-bottle and resolves to invent a better 
one when he grows up.” This infant has turned the 
telephones inside out, seeking novel uses for standard 
apparatus, and new devices for new needs. 

If the church is packed to its full capacity, the bridal 
party standing at the altar, and the groom has forgotten 
the license, it need cause no panic. Even though the 
county clerk’s office is fifteen miles away, the telephone is 
there. They can make their bond, have the license read 
to the minister over the telephone, and the wedding can 
proceed. 

If the minister be delayed and cannot reach the church 
the telephone is used, bride and groom stand before it and 
hear the minister say: “I pronounce you man and wife.” 
Then the knot wi!! be just as tight as if tied by hand. 

Rural lines have repeatedly been connected with a 
church and a large transmitter placed in the pulpit so 
that widely-scattered neighbors might hear the sermon. 
This device has many times been used in cases of death 
from contagious diseases. 


CLEANI 


ORRY, Ferris,’”’ said Bobby Burnit. ‘I had hoped 
S that the Keystone Construction Company would 
build our new waterworks,” 

“I tried hard enough for it,’’ replied the president of the 
Keystone, Bobby’s one-time polo opponent. “There 
isn’t much doing this year, and I figured closer than any- 
body in my employ would dare to 
figure. In view of my estimate 
I can’t for the life of me see how 
your local company underbid us all 
by over a million dollars.’’ 

“Tt is curious,’’ admitted Bobby, 
still much puzzled. 

“It’s rather unsportsmanlike in 
me to whine,’ confessed Ferris, ‘‘ but 
Ithink that there isa coloredindivid- |. 
ual in the wood-pile somewhere.” 

“That would be no novelty,’ re- 
turned Bobby. “Ever since I bought 
the Bulletin two years ago I have 
been gunning for Ethiopians amid 
the fuel, and always found them. 
The Middle West Construction 
Company, however, is a new load of 
kindling to me. I never heard of it 
until it was announced this morning 
as the lowest bidder.”’ 

“Nobody ever heard of it,” as- 
serted Ferris. ‘It was no doubt 
organized for the sole purpose of 
bidding on this job. Probabiy, 
when you delve into the thing, 
you will discover the fine Italian hand of yourpolitical boss.” 

“No,” denied Bobby promptly, with a reminiscent 
smile; ‘‘I just succeeded in running Sam Stone and two 
of his expert wire workers out of the country.” 

“Tf anybody here is a political boss it is Bobby,” ob- 
served Agnes, laughing. 

“‘T’m sorry to have to suspect your husband,’’ laughed 
Ferris, as he arose. ‘‘ Well, there is no use in crying over 
spilled milk; but I had hoped to bring Mrs. Ferris out 
for a good long visit.’’ 

“‘Bobby ought to be able to do something about it,” 
protested Agnes. “Give your wife my regards, Mr. 
Ferris, and tell her she must come anyhow.” 

After Ferris and Agnes had gone Bobby sent for his 
managing editor. 

“What do you know about the Middle West Con- 
_ struction Company?” he asked. 

Ben Jolter lit his old pipe, folded his big, bare arms, and 
patted them alternately in speculative enjoyment. 

“About two pages if we could use it,” he returned. 
“T’ve been getting reports from the entire scouting 
brigade for two hours, and you may now prepare for a 
shock. The largest stockholders.of the company are Silas 
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The president of a certain copper company sits in his 
New York office and converses directly with the foreman 
who is digging copper from the earth more than a thou- 
sand miles away. 

Telephones are extensively used in mine operations. 
They provide instant communication between all parts of 
the works, and also give instant news of any mishap below 
ground. These wires are sometimes extended to the 
nearest town and connected with a telegraph line, so that 
messages can be sent instantly from the bottom depths of 
the mine to any telegraph station in the world. 

There was an explosion in a mine. Dozens of miners 
were far beneath the earth where it would take months of 
digging to reach them. It was one of these helpless horrors 
where nothing could be done. The miners, though living, 
were already dead; moving, thinking, suffering in their 
graves. Between them and their loved ones ran a slender 
thread of copper—the foreman’s telephone. The crush, 
the chaos and the terror had not disturbed it. The bell 
tinkled just as merrily and the voices came even more 
distinctly into the gruesome silence of the mines. That 
tiny thread was the sole link that bound them to the 
breathing, pulsing world. 

Through this telephone day after day the men were able 
to talk with their friends, to hear the cries of their children, 
the voices of widowed wives. When the end drew near to 
these weak, emaciated creatures, they made their death- 
bed confessions and received the last office of their church. 
Slender and slight was the wire, but it conveyed to them 
the comforting promises of Almighty God. Then the 
tinkling bell went dumb. 

The sick in the hospitals can lie in their beds and listen 
to grand opera, music of the finest bands, and on Sunday 
attend service of any church. By means of a sensitive 
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Trimmer and Frank Sharpe, and the minor stockholders, 
almost to a man, consist of those who had their little crack 
at the public crib under your old, time-tried and true 
friend, Sam Stone.”’ 

“T admit that I am properly shocked,” responded 
Bobby, and with good reason. 

Trimmer had euchred Bobby out of the business which 
had been the nucleus of his father’s fortune, and had been 
the means of losing Bobby an enormous sum of money in a 
real-estate deal. Sharpe had helped Stone to trick Bobby 
out of a quarter of a million dollars by selling him the 
Brightlight Electric Company and then proceeding to 
wreck it. 

“Tt hinges together beautifully,” Jolter went on. “The 
whole waterworks project was a Stone scheme, and Stone 
people—even though Stone himself is wiped out—secure 
the contract. The last expiring act of the Stone adminis- 
tration was to employ Ed Scales as chief engineer until the 
completion of the waterworks, which may occupy eight 
or ten years, and the contract with Scales is binding on 
the city unless he can be impeached for cause. Scales was 
city engineer under the previous reform spasm, but Stone 
probably found him good material and kept him on. The 
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microphone transmitter, inclosed in a water-tight case and 
lowered into the water, fishermen in the Orkney Islands 
locate their shoals of fish. So long as the microphone 
hangs free in the water no sounds are heard in the re- 
ceiver. But when a school of fish passes there is a con- 
stant tapping against the microphone case. 

A singularly-ingenious use of the telephone was re- 
cently. made by some workmen who were engaged in 
painting the inside of a water standpipe two hundred 
feet high. The water was let out and the workmen com- 
menced painting at the bottom, using a raft to work on, 
which was gradually lifted by the water being let in as 
the work progressed. It became a troublesome matter to 
know when to admit or withdraw the water. They finally 
solved the problem by installing a telephone on the raft. 

Some new inventions have not been very successful. 
An amateur electrician in Arkansas found that his tele- 
phone did not work properly; he proceeded to take the 
transmitter apart and repair it. He lost the granulated 
carbon out of the cup, and, after examination, decided that 
it was gunpowder. He forthwith refilled the cup from 
his powder-flask. The first time that he removed the 
receiver from the hook the electric current ignited the 
gunpowder—and the coroner was notified. 

It has become quite common to equip Pullman cars 
with telephones, which may be attached to any telephone 
line, furnishing communication with the world. This no 
longer excites comment. 

A composite outfit may be carried on trains and in case 
of emergency —the stoppage of a train or a wreck between 
stations—may be attached to a circuit by simply throw- 
ing a steel connecting cord with a hook over the circuit. 
By this means they have prompt and reliable communi- 
cation with the ‘‘ Central”’ office. 


BOBBY BURNIT WIPES 


OFF THE SLATE 


waterworks plans were prepared under his supervision and 
he got them ready for bidding. Now what’s the answer?” 

“Easy,” returned Bobby. “ The city loses.”’ 

“Right,” agreed Jolter; “but how? I don’t see that 
we can do anything. Scales, having prepared the plans, is 
the logical man to see that they are carried out, and he is 
perfectly competent. His record is 
clean, so that he owns no property, 
nor does any of his family —although 
that may be because he never had a 
chance. The Middle West Con- 
struction Company, though just in- 
corporated, is financially sound, 
thoroughly bonded, and, moreover, 
has put into the hands of the city 
ample guarantee for its twenty per 
cent. forfeit as required by the terms 
of the contract. There isn’t a thing 
that the Bulletin can do except to 
boost local enterprise with a bit of 
reservation, then lay low and wait 
for developments.”’ 

“T dislike to do it,” objected 
Bobby. “It hurts me to think of 
mentioning Stone or Trimmer in any 
complimentary way whatsoever.” 

Jolter laughed. ‘‘ You're a fine 
and consistent enemy,” he said. 

“‘T guess I came by it honestly,” 
smiled Bobby, and from a drawer in 
his desk took a letter, one of many 
left behind him by old John Burnit: 

“Always forgive your enemies,’’ read Jolter aloud, 
“after you are good and even with them.” 

“Here goes for them, then,” said Jolter, passing back 
the letter with an approving chuckle. ‘‘ We will let them 
go right ahead, and in the mean time the Bulletin will do 
a lot of real nifty Old Sleuthing.”’ 

But the Bulletin’s ‘‘sleuthing” brought nothing wrong 
to light, and work on the big waterworks contract was 
begun with a rush. : 
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“ ELL, young man, your fair city is stung,” an- 
nounced Ferris, walking into Bobby’s office a 
few months later. 

“We're used to it,’”’ said Bobby, shaking hands with him 
delightedly. ‘‘ When did you get in town?” 

“Yesterday afternoon, but you were not here when I 
called,” replied Ferris. ‘‘ Nobody seemed to be in yester- 
day; and since I couldn’t meet my man I went out to see 
your new waterworks. First of all, I wish you would tell 
me if the city has decided to cut down expenses on that 
job, or if the plans have been changed for any reason.” 

“Not that the public knows about,” Bobby told him. 
Ferris laughed aloud. 
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“T don’t know,” he replied. 
and duration of the fuss.” 

“If you don’t stay I’ll have you subpoenaed. I may 
have to, anyhow. As for the size of the fuss, I can promise 
youa bully one if what 
you surmise is cor- 
rect.” 

His telephone bell 
rang and Bobby 
turned to it quickly. 

*“ Hello, Chalmers!”’ 
he began, then 
stopped, then laughed. 
‘“‘Beg pardon, De 
Graff; I thought it 
was the mayor,” he 
apologized, then lis- 
tened intently. There 
were a few eager que- 
ries, and when Bobby 
J hung up the telephone 
ee receiver it was with 
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“Then you’re being beautifully gouged. The excava- 
tion for the pumping station is completed. The building 
is over thirty feet shorter and more than twenty feet 
narrower than called for in the original plans.” 

“How do you know?” asked Bobby. 

“Paced it off, and I’ll guarantee to come within two 
per cent. of tape-line measurement. I have been at this 
business since I was a boy. The trenches are not as deep 
as specified by two feet, and from the width I can tell that 
the foundation walls are to be at least six inches thinner. 
I bid on the best grade of Portland cement for that job. 
It was spelled with a ‘B,’ however, in my copy of the 
specifications, and I asked your man Scales about it. 
‘Oh,’ said he, ‘that’s a misprint in the typewriting,’ and 
he changed the ‘ B’ to ‘P’ with a lead-pencil. Under their 
shed on the site out there by the river they now have a 
thousand barrels of Bortland cement. I never heard of 
that brand, but I can tell cement when I see it, and this 
stuff will have no more adhesive power than plain mud. 
Bedford stone was specified. They have several carloads 
of stone dumped down there which is not Bedford stone 
at all. I could tell a piece of it in the dark. This is an 
inferior grade that will discolor in six months and dis- 
integrate in five years.” F 

Bobby thought the thing over quietly for a while. 

“About the dimensions of the building, Ferris, you 
might be mistaken, might you not?” 

“Hardly possible,” returned Ferris. ‘“‘I have not 
figured on many jobs for years, but our chief estimator had 
been sent down to Cuba when this thing came up and I 
did the work myself, so I have a very vivid memory of it 
and cannot possibly have it confused with any other bid. 
However, we have all those things on record in our office, 
and I could find out in a few minutes by wiring.” 

Bobby pushed a pad of paper over to him. 

“Write your telegram,” said he, and rang for a copy boy. 

Within twenty-five minutes Ferris had a reply to his 
telegram: ‘Dimensions power-house one hundred ninety 
by one hundred sixty.” 

“Exactly,” said Ferris; ‘‘and, as I paced it, the present 
dimensions are one hundred and fifty-eight by one hundred 
and thirty-three.” 

Again Bobby was thoughtful. 

“Do you remember who else bid on the contract?” he 
inquired presently. 

“Every one of them,” smiled Ferris. ‘I can give you 
their addresses and the names of the people to wire to if 
that is what you want. We meet them on every big job.” 

“Do you mind wiring yourself?” asked Bobby. ‘‘ They 
would be more apt to give you confidential information.” 

“With pleasure,” agreed Ferris, and wrote the telegrams. 

They went out to lunch and were gone an hour and a 
half. When they returned most of their telegrams were 
in, and the information was unanimous that the original 
plans had called for a building one hundred and ninety by 
one hundred and sixty feet. 

“‘ Now I begin to understand,” said Ferris. ‘‘ This was 
the first set of important plans I ever saw in which the 
dimensions were not marked, but they were most accurately 
drawn to scale, one-fourth inch to the foot. They are prob- 
ably using the same drawings with an altered scale, 
although it would be an absurdly clumsy trick. If that is 
the case it is easy to see how the Middle West Construc- 
tion Company could underbid us by more than a million 
dollars and still make more money than we figured on.” 

Bobby reached for the telephone. 

“Get me the mayor’s office,” he called to the girl at his 
private telephone exchange. ‘“‘ Will you ‘stick around’ to 
see the fuss?” he inquired with grim pleasure, as he hung 
up the receiver. 

Ferris grinned as he noted the light of battle dawning 
in Bobby’s eyes. 
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_<guasiieiasitaalle great satisfaction. “I 
Y Tgt PP. OR6 ¢-60.. haven’t seen as much 
fun in sight since I 
began my fight on 
Stone,” he declared. ‘President De Graff, of the First 
National, has just telephoned me, quite confidentially, 
that Silas Trimmer, one of the heavy backers of the Middle 
West Construction Company, has just negotiated a loan 
upon his stock in the mercantile establishment of Trimmer 
& Co., my share of which was known as The John Burnit 
Stores until Trimmer beat me out of control. I under- 
stand that Trimmer has mortgaged everything to the hilt 
to go into this waterworks deal.” 

The bell rang again. This time it was Chalmers. 

‘Say, Chalmers,” said Bobby, ‘“‘I want you to get me 
some sort of a legal document that will allow me to take 
possession of and examine all the books, papers and draw- 
ings of the city engineer’s department, including the water- 
works engineer’s office. Yes, youcan, Chalmers,” 
he insisted, against an obvious protest. ‘‘ There is some 
legal machinery you can put in motion to get it, and I 
want it right away. Moreover, I want you to secure me 
somebody to serve the writ and to keep it quiet.” 

Then he explained, briefly what had been partly dis- 
covered and partly surmised. Next Bobby sent for Jolter 
and laid the facts before him, to the great joy of that 
aggressive gentleman. Then he called up Biff Bates, the 
manager and half-proprieter with Bobby of Bates’ Ath- 
letic Hall, and made an appointment with him to meet 
him at Jimmy Platt’s office in half an hour. He would 
have telephoned Platt, but the engineer had no telephone. 


Iit 


“TS MR. PLATT in?” 

The short, thick, square-shouldered young fellow 
stood hesitantly in the door when he found the place 
occupied only by a brown-haired girl, who was engaged in 
the quiet, unprofessional occupation of embroidering a 
shirtwaist pattern. 

The girl looked up with a smile at the young man’s 
awkwardness, and felt impelled to put him at his ease. 

“He’s not in just now, but I expecthim within ten or fifteen 
minutes at the outside. Won’t you sit down, Mr. Bates?”’ 

He looked at her much mystified at 
this calling of his name, but he mum- 
bled his thanks for the chair which she 
put forward for him, and, sitting with 
his hat upon his knees, contemplated 
her furtively. 

“I guess you don’t remember me,” 
she said, in frank enjoyment of his mys- 
tification, ‘‘but I remember you per- 
fectly. I used to see you quite often 
out at Westmarsh when Mr. Burnit 
was trying to redeem that persistent 
swam,. I am Mr. Platt’s sister.” 


——— 














“This Town’s Gone to the Bow-wows. It’s in the Hands of a Lot of Pikers” 
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“No!” exclaimed Biff in amazement. ‘ You can’t be 
the kid that used to ride on the excavating cars, and go 
home with yellow clay on your dresses every day.” 

‘I’m the kid,”’ said she with a musical laugh; ‘“‘and I’m 
afraid I haven’t quite outgrown my hoydenish tendencies 
even yet.” 

Biff had no comment to make. He was lost in wonder 
at the eternal mystery—the transformation which occurs 
when a girl passes from fourteen to eighteen. 

“Don’t you remember?” she gayly went on. “You 
gave me a boxing lesson out there one afternoon and 
promised to give me more of them, but you never did.” 

Biff cleared a sudden huskiness from his throat. 

“‘T’d be tickled black in the face to make good any day,” 
he urged earnestly, and then hastily corrected the offer to: © 
‘‘That is, I mean I'll be very glad to—to finish the job.” 

Immediately he turned violently red. 

“T don’t seem to care as much for the accomplishment 
as I did then,” observed the girl with a smile, “but I do 
wish I could learn to swing my nice Indian clubs without 
cracking the back of my head.” 

“TI got a medal for club swinging,”’ said Biff diffidently. 
**T’ll teach you any time you like. It’s easy. Come right 
over to the gym on Tuesday and Friday forenoons. Those 
are ladies’ mornings, and I’ve got nothing but real classy 
people at that.” 

The entrance of Mr. Platt interrupted Biff just as he 
was beginning to feel at ease, and threw that young gentle- 
man, who always appropriated and absorbed other people's 
troubles, into much concern; for Mr. Platt was hollow- 
eyed and sunken-cheeked from worry. His coat was very 
shiny, and his hat was shabby. The dusty and neglected 
drawing on his crude drawing-table told the story all too 
well. The engineering business, so far as Mr. Platt was 
concerned, seemed to be a total failure. Nevertheless, he 
greeted Mr. Bates warmly, and inquired after Mr. Burnit. 

“‘He’s always fine,’”’ said Biff. ‘‘He had me come up 
here to meet him.” 

“T should searcely think he would care to come here,”’ 
said Mr. Platt, “after the unfortunate outcome of the 
work I did for him.” 

“You mean on old Applerod’s Subtraction?” 

“You couldn’t hardly call it the Applerod Addition, 
could you?” responded Jimmy with a smile. “ That was 
a most unlucky transaction for me as well as for Mr. 
Burnit.” 

Biff looked about the room comprehendingly. 

“‘T guess it put you on the hummer, all right,” said he. 
“Tt don’t look as if you done anything since.” 

“But very little,” confessed Mr. Platt. ‘“‘ My failure 
on that job hurt my reputation almost fatally.” 

Biff gravely sought within himself for words of consola- 
tion, one of his fleeting ideas being to engage Mr. Platt on 
the spot to survey the site of Bates’ Athletic Hall, although 
there was not the slightest possible need for such a survey. 
In the midst of his sympathetic gloom came in Mr. Ferris 
and Bobby. 

“Jimmy, how would you like to be chief construction 
engineer of the new waterworks?” asked Bobby, with 
scant waste of time, after he had introduced Ferris. 

Mr. Platt gasped and paled. 

“‘T think I could be urged, from a sense of public duty, 
to give up my highly-lucrative private practice,” he said, 
with a pitiful attempt at levity, though his voice was 
husky, and his tightly-clenched hand, where the white 
knuckles rested upon his 
drawing-table, trembled. 

“Don’t build up too much 
hope on it, Jimmy; but if 
what we surmise is correct 
you will havea chance at it,”’ 
and he briefly explained. 
‘“We’re going right out 
there,” concluded Bobby, 
“‘and [ want you to go along 
to help investigate. We have 
to find some incriminating 
evidence, and you’d be more 
likely to know how and where 
to look for it than any of us.”’ 

It is needless to say that 
Jimmy Platt took up his hat 
with alacrity. Before he 
went out, with new hope in 
his heart, he turned and 
shook hands ecstatically with 
his sister. Still holding 
Jimmy’s hand she turned to 
Bobby impulsively: 

“Tf do hope, Mr. Burnit, 
that this turns out right for 
Jimmy.” 

Bobby turned to her 
abruptly and with a trace of 
a frown. It was a rather 
poorly-trained office em- 
ployee, he thought, who 
would intrude herself into 
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conversation that it was her duty to forget, but Biff Bates 
caught that look and stepped into the breach. 

“This is Nellie, Bobby—that is, it used to be Nellie,” 
he stated with a quick correction, and blushed violently. 

“Tt is Nellie still,’ laughed that young lady to Bobby, 
and the puzzled look upon his face was swiftly driven 
away by a smile, as he suddenly recognized in her traces of 
the little girl who had been always present at the Applerod 
Addition, who had ridden in his automobile, and had con- 
fided to him most volubly, upon innumerable occasions, 
that her brother Jimmy was about the smartest man who 
ever sighted through a transit. 


Iv 


N THE hastily-constructed frame office out at the water- 
works site, Ed Scales, pale and emaciated and with black 
rings under his eyes, looked up nervously as Bobby’s little 
army, reénforced from four to six by the addition of a 
‘‘plain-clothes man” and Dillingham, the Bulletin’s star 
reporter, invaded the place. Before a word was spoken, 
Feeney, the “ plain-clothes man,’’ presented Scales with a 
writ, which the latter attempted to read with unseeing eyes, 
his fingers trembling. 

“What does this mean?” he asked. 

“That I nave come to take possession,” said Bobby, 
‘‘with power to make an examination of every scrap of 
paper in the place. Frankiy, Scales, we expect to find 
something crooked about the waterworks contract. If 
we do you know the result. If we do not, the interrup- 
tion will be only temporary, and you will have very pretty 
grounds for action, for I am taking a long shot, and if I 
don’t find what I am after I have put myself and the mayor 
into a bad scrape.” 

Scales thrice opened his mouth to speak, and thrice 
there came no sound from his lips. Then he laid a bunch 
of keys upon his desk, shoving them toward Feeney, and 
arose. He half-staggered into the large coat-room behind 
him. He had scarcely more than disappeared when there 
was a sound of a shot, and the body of Scales, with a 
round hole in the temple, toppled, face downward, out of 
the door. It was Scales’ tragic confession of guilt. They 
sprang instantly to him, but nothing could be done for 
him, He was dead when they reached him. 

“Poor devil,”’ said Ferris brokenly. ‘It is probably the 
first crooked thing he ever did in his life, and he hadn’t 
nerve enough to go through with it. I feel like a murderer 
for my share in the matter.” 

Bobby, too, had turned sick; his senses swam and he 
felt numb and cold. He was aroused by a calm, dis- 
passionate voice at the telephone. It was Dillingham, 
sending to the Bulletin a carefully lurid account of the 
tragedy, and of the probable causes leading up to it. 

‘“We'll have an extra on the street in five minutes,’’ he 
told Bobby with satisfaction as he arose. ‘‘ That means 
that the Chronicle men will come out in a swarm, but it 
will take them a half-hour to get here. We have that 
much time, then, to dig up the evidence we are after, and 
if we hustle we can have a second extra out before the 
Chronicle can get a line. It’s the biggest beat in years. 
Come on, boys, let’s get busy,’’ and he took up the keys 
that Scales had left on the desk. 

Dillingham had no sooner left the telephone than Feeney 
took up the receiver and called for a number. The 
reporter turned upon him like a flash, recognizing that call 
as the number of 
the coroner’s office. 
Dillingham sud- — a Uf, 
denly caught him- | ifp\ 
self before he had 
spoken, and looked 
hastily about the 
room. In the cor- 
ner near the floor 
wasa little box with 
the familiar bells 
upon it, and’ bind- 
ing screws that held 
the wires. Quickiy 
Dillingham slipped 
over to that.corner 
just as Feeney was 
saying: 

‘*Hello! Coro- 
ner’s office, this is 
Feeney. Is that 
you, Jack? 
Well-——”’ 

At that instant 
Dillingham loos- 
ened a binding 
screw and slipped 
off the loop of the 
wire. 

**Hello, Coro- 
ner!’’ repeated 
Feeney. “I say, 
Jack! Hello! Hello! 
Hellothere! Hello! 
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Moaned that He was an Old Man; that He was an Old, Old Man 
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Hello!” Then Feeney pounded the 
mouthpiece, jerked the receiver-hook up 
and down, yelled at exchange, and worked 
himself into a vast fever. 

‘‘What’s the matter with this thing, 
anyhow, Dill?” he finally demanded. 

‘‘Exchange probably went to sleep on 
you,” said Dillingham. 

Easily he was now opening one by one 
the immense flat drawers of a drawing- 
case, and with much interest delving into 
the huge drawings that it contained. 

“‘Come here, Mr. Platt,’’ Dillingham 
wenton. ‘ Youcast your eagle ¢ye over 
these drawings while I do a little job of 
interviewing,” and he walked over to the 
employees of the office, who, since they 
had been roughly warned by Feeney not 
to go near ‘‘that body,’’ had huddled, 
scared and limp, in the far corner of the 
room. 

Perspiring and angry, Feeney tried for 
five solid minutes to obtain some response 
from the dead telephone, then he gave 
it up. 

“‘T’ve got togo outand hunt up another 
*phone,”’ he declared. “ Biff, I’ll appoint 
you my deputy. Don’t let anybody 
touch the corpse till the coroner comes.” 

“T’ll go with you,” said Bobby hastily, 
very glad to leave the room, and both 
he and Mr. Ferris accompanied Feeney. 
No sooner was Feeney out of the place than Dillingham 
reconnected the telephone and went back to his investiga- 
tions. He was thoroughly satisfied, after a few questions, 
that the present employees knew nothing whatever, and 
Platt reported to him that every general drawing he 
could find was marked three-tenths inch to the foot, none 
being marked one-fourth. 

“That doesn’t matter so much,’ mused Dillingham. 
“Tt will be easy enough to prove that these are the same 
drawings that were provided the contestants, and six 
firms will swear that they were marked one-fourth of an 
inch to the foot. What we have to do is to prove that the 
drawings the Middle West Company used as the basis of 
their bid were marked one-fourth inch to the foot.” 

The telephone bell rang violently while Dillingham was 
puzzling over this matter, and one of the employees 
started to answer it. 

“No, you don’t!”’ shouted Dillingham. 
are dispossessed.”’ 

He took down the receiver. 

‘‘Waterworks engineer’s office?’’ came a brisk voice 
through the telephone. 

“Yes,” said Dillingham. 

‘‘This isthe Chronicle. The Bulletin has an extra——”’ 

Dillingham waited to hear no more. He hung up the 
receiver with a grin, and it was music in his ears to hear 
those bells impatiently jangling for the next ten minutes. 
It seemed to quicken his intelligence, for presently he 
slapped his hand upon his leg and jumped toward the 
group of employees in the corner. 

“Say!” he demanded. ‘‘ Who figured on this job for 
the Middle West Company?” 

‘‘Dan Rubble, I suppose,” answered a lanky draftsman, 
who, still wearing his apron, had slipped his coat on 
over his oversleeves and retained his eye-shade under 
his straw hat. ‘At least, he seemed to know all about 
the plans. He’s the boss contractor. There he is now.” 

Looking out of the window Dillingham saw a brawny, 
red-haired giant issuing from the tool-house, carrying a 
cylindrical tin case about five feet long. He pulled 
off the cap of this as he came and began to drag 
from the inside of the case a thick roll ef blue- 
prints. He was hurrying toward a big asphalt 
caldron underneath which blazed a hot wood fire. 

“Come on, Biff!” yelled Dillingham, and hur- 
ried out of the door, closely followed by .E xtes. 

They both ran with all their might toward the 
caldron, but before they could reach the spot 
Rubble had shoved the entire roll into 
the fire. Biff wasted no precious mo- 
ments, but, glaring Mr. Rubble in the 
eye as he ran, doubled his fist with 
the evident intention of damaging that 
large gentleman’s countenance with 
it. He suddenly ducked his round 
head as he approached, however, and 
plunged it into the middle of Mr. 
Rubble’s appetite; whereupon Mr. 
Rubble grunted heavily, and sat down 

“és. quite uncomfortably near to the cal- 
dron. Biff, though it scorched his 
hands, dragged the blazing roll of 
blue-prints from the flames and, seiz- 
ing a near-by pail of water, started for 
the drawings, just as big Dan regained 
his feet and made a rush for him. 


“You fellows 
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r Dillingham, slight 

and no fighter but full 
of sand, jumped cross- 
wise into that mélée, 
and with a flying leap , 
literally hung himself 
about Rubble’s neck. 
Big Dan, roaring like 
a bull at this unex- 
pected and most un- 
professional mode of 
warfare, placed histwo 
hands upon Dilling- 
ham’s hips and tried 
to force him away; 
failing in this, he ran 
straight forward with 
all this living clog 
hanging to him, and 
planted a terrific kick 
upon Biff’s ribs, just 
as Biff had dashed the 
pail of water from end 
to end of the blazing 
roll of drawings. He 
poised for another 

le kick, but Biff had 
a dropped the pail by 
this time, and as the 
foot swung forward he 
grabbed it. Rubble, 
losing his balance, 
pitched forward, landing squarely upon the top of the 
unhappy Dillingham, who signified his retirement from 
the game with an astoundingly large ‘‘ Woof!” to come 
from so small a body; moreover, he released his arms; 
but Rubble, freed from the weight on his chest, found 
another one on his back. Biff felt quite competent to 
manage him, but by this time half a dozen men came 
running from different directions, and as there were a 
hundred or more of them on the job, all beholden for their 
daily bread and butter to Mr. Rubble, things looked bad 
for Biff and Dillingham. 

“‘Back up there, you mutts, or I'll make peek-a-boo 
patterns out of the lot of you!” howled a penetrating 
voice, and Mr. Feeney, heading the relief party, which 
consisted only of Bobby and Mr. Ferris, whipped from 
each hip pocket a huge blue-steel revolver, at the same 
time brushing back his coat. to display his badge. 

Those men might have fought Mr. Feeney’s guns, but 
they had no mind to fight that badge, and they held back 
while Bobby and Mr. Ferris helped to calm Mr. Rubble by 
the simple expedient of sitting on him. 
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“(NENTLEMEN of the Middle West Construction 
Company,” said Bobby Burnit, in the office of the 
Bulletin, ‘‘I am sorry to say that you are not telling the 


truth when you claim that you figured in good faith on - 


this absurd and almost unknown three-tenths-inch scale, 
when all the others figured on the same drawings at one- 
fourth inch. The rescue of these prints, covered with 
Rubble’s marginal figures, does not leave you a leg to 
stand on,’’ and Bobby tapped his knuckles upon the 
charred-edged blue-prints that lay unrolled on the desk 
before him. Fortunately the three inside prints were left 
fairly intact, and these were plainly marked one-fourth 
inch to the foot. ‘‘ Moreover, rolled up inside the blue- 
prints was even better evidence,’’ went on Bobby: “evi- 
dence that Mr. Trimmer has perhaps forgotten. Nothing 
has been said about it until now, and nothing has been 
published since we saved them from the fire.” 

From the drawer of his desk he drew several sheets of 
white paper. They were letter-heads of Trimmer & Co. 
and were covered with Rubble’s figures. 

‘‘Here’s a note from Mr. Trimmer to Mr. Rubble, 
requesting him to prepare a statement showing the 
difference in cost ‘ between three-tenths and one-fourth.’ He 
does not say three-tenths or one-fourth what, but that is 
quite enough, taken in conjunction with these summaries 
on another sheet of paper. They are set down in two 
columns, one headed three-tenths and the other one-fourth. 
I have had Mr. Platt go over these figures, and he finds 
that the first number in one column exactly corresponds 
to the number of yards of excavating in this job when 
figured on the scale of three-tenths inch to the foot. The 
first number in the next column exactly corresponds to 
the excavating when figured at the one-fourth-inch scale. 
Every item will compare in the same manner: concrete, 
masonry, face-brick, and all. Now, if you chaps want to 
take this clumsy and almost laughable attempt at a steal 
into the courts I’m perfectly willing; but I should advise 
you not to do so.” > 

Mr. Sharpe cleared his throat. He, the first one to de- 
clare that the Middle West would “go into court and 
stand upon its rights,’’ was now the first one to recant. 

‘**T don’t suppose it’s worth while to contest the matter,”’ 
he admitted. ‘“‘ We have no show with youradministration, 
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I see. We lose the contract and will step down and out 
quite peaceably; although there ought to be some arrange- 
ment by which we might get credit for the amount of work 
already done.” 

“No,” declared Bobby, with quite a reproving smile, 
“you may just keep on using the available part of it; 
for the point is that you don’t lose the contract! You keep 
the contract, and you will build the power-house upon 
the original scale of one-fourth inch to the foot. Also you 
will carry out the rest of the work on the same basis as 
figured by other contractors. I want to remind you that 
you are well bonded, well financed, and that the city holds 
a guarantee of twenty per cent. of the contract price as a 
forfeit for the due and proper compietion of this job.” 

‘Why, it means bankruptcy!” shrieked Silas Trimmer, 
the deeply-graven circle about his mouth now being but 
the pallid and piteous caricature of his old-time sinister 
smile. 

“That is precisely what I intend,’’ retorted Bobby with 
a snap of his jaws. ‘I have long, long scores to settle with 
both of you gentlemen.” 

“But you haven’t against the other members of this 
company,” protested Sharpe. ‘Our other stockholders 
are entirely innocent parties.”’ 

‘‘They have my sincere sympathy for being caught in 
such dubious company,” replied Bobby with a con- 
temptuous smile. ‘I happen to have a roster of your 
stockholders, and every man of them has been mixed up 
in crooked deals in combination with 
Stone or Stone enterprises; so whatever 
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kept constantly whipped up to the mark by Platt and by 
the knowledge that every day’s non-completion of the 
work meant a heavy additional forfeit, which they had 
counted on being able to evade so long as the complacent 
Mr. Scales was in charge. 


VI 


HE straightening out of the waterworks matter left 
Bobby free to turn his attention to the local gas and 
electric situation. The Bulletin, since Bobby had de- 
feated his political enemies, had been put upon a paying 
basis and was rapidly earning its way out of the debt that 
he had been compelled to incur for it; but the Brightlight 
Electric Company, of which he owned the majority of 
stock, was a thorn in his side. Its only business now was 
the street illumination of twelve blocks, under a municipal 
contract which lost him money every month, and it had 
been a terrific task to keep it going. 

The Consolidated Illuminating and Power Company, 
however, Bobby discovered, by careful inquiry, was in 
even worse financial straits than the Brightlight. To its 
thirty millions of stock, mostly water, twenty more 
millions of water had been added, making a total organiza- 
tion of fifty million dollars; and the twenty million dollars’ 
stock had been sold to the public for ten million dollars, 
each purchaser of one share of preferred being given one 
share of common. As the preferred was to draw five 
per cent., this meant that two and one-half million dollars 
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“T’m going to leave this town for good, Burnit!”’ he 
declared without any preliminaries, having waited so long 
to convey this startling and important information that 
salutations were entirely forgotten. 

“For good! For whose good?” inquired Bobby. 

“‘Mine,”’ responded Clarence. “This town’s gone to 
the bow-wows. It’s in the hands of a lot of pikers. 
There’s no chance to make big money any more.’ 

“Yes, I know,” said Bobby dryly; “I had something to 
do with that, myself.’’ 

“Tt was a fine lot of muck-raking you did,” charged 
Clarence. “Well, I'll give you another item for your 
paper. I have resigned from the Consolidated.” 

“Tt was cruel of you.”’ ; 

“Tt was time,” said Clarence, ignoring the flippancy. 
“‘Something’s going to drop over there.” 

Bobby smiled. 

“It’s always dropping,” he agreed. 

“This is the big drop,’’ the other went on, with a wine- 
laden man’s pride in the fact of possessing valuable secrets. 
““They’re going to make a million-dollar bond issue.”’ 

‘‘What for?” inquired Bobby. 

‘They need the money,’’ chuckled Mr.Smythe. ‘‘ Those 
city bonds, you know.”’ 

““What bonds?’ demanded Bobby eagerly, but trying 
to speak nonchalantly. 

Mr. Smythe suddenly realized the solemn gravity of his 
folly. Once more he was talking too much. Once more! 

It was a thing to weep over. “I’ma 
fool,” he confessed in awe-stricken 





they lose on this contract will be merely 
by way of restitution to the city.” 

“‘ Look here, Mr. Burnit,” said Sharpe, 
dropping his tone of remonstrance for 
one intended to be wheedling; ‘I know 
there are a number of financial matters 
between us that might have a tendency 
to make you vindictive. Now why 





can’t we just get together nicely on 
these things and compromise?” 

‘“When I get around to settling-day 
there will be no such thing as a com- 
promise,” declared Bobby with re- 
pressed anger. ‘‘I’ll settle all those 
other matters in my own way and at 
my own time. Good-day, gentlemen. 
In parting I merely wish to remind you 
that there is also a forfeit clause in your 
contract for delay, so I should advise 
you to resume operations at once. Mr. 
Platt succeeds the unfortunate Mr. 
Seales as constructing engineer, and he 
will see that the plans and specifica- 
tions of the entire contract are carried 
out to the letter.” 

Mr. Platt, who had said nothing, 
waited until the chopfallen committee 
of the Middle West Construction Com- 
pany had left the office of the Bulletin 
to swallow the medicine with such hu- 
mility as they might; then he turned 
to Bobby quietly: 

“You were speaking about following 
the plans exactly, Mr. Burnit. I find 
on an examination of the subsoil that 
there will be a few minor changes re- 
quired. Therunway, for instance, which 
goes down to the river northward from 
the power-house for the purpose of 
unloading coal barges, would be much 
better placed on the south side, away 
from the intake. There is practically 
no difference in expense, except that 
in running to the southward the riprap 
work will need to be carried about three 
feet deeper and with concreted walls, 
in place of being thrown loosely in the 
trenches as originally planned.”’ 

“All those things are up to you, 
Jimmy,” said Bobby indifferently. 
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tones; “a rotten fool, Burnit. I’m 
ashamed to look anybody in the face. 
I'm ashamed ; 

“It’s highly commendable of you, 
I’m sure,’”’ Bobby agreed, and took his 
hasty leave before Clarence should begin 
to sob. 

Immediately he called up Chalmers 
at his home. 

““Chalmers,”” he demanded, “why 
must the Consolidated Illuminating and 
Power Company purchase city bonds?” 

Chalmers laughed. 

“Originally so Sam Stone could loan 
money to the Consumers’ Electric. It 
is a part of their franchise, which is 
renewable at their option in ten-year 
periods, and which became a part of the 
Consolidated’s property when the com- 
bine was effected. To insure ‘faithful 
performance of contract,’ for which 
clause every crooked municipality has 
a particular affection, they were to pur- 
chase a million dollars’ worth of bonds. 
Each year one hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth were retired. In the tenth 
year, in renewing their franchise for the 
next ten years, they were compelled to 
also renew their million dollars of city 
bonds. These bonds they then used as 
collateral. Stone carried all that he 
could, at enormous usury, I understand, 
and let some of his banker friends in on 
the rest; and I suppose the banks paid 
him a rake-off. The ten-year period is 
up this fall, and their bonds are natu- 
rally retired; but, of course, they will 
renew.” 

“I’m not so sure about that,” said 
Bobby. ‘“‘Look up everything con- 
nected with it in the morning, and I'll 
see you at noon.” 

When they met the next day at 
noon, however, before Bobby could 
talk about the business in hand, 
Chalmers, with a suppressed smile, 
handed him a folded slip of paper. 

Bobby examined that legal docu- 
ment—a dissolution of the injunction 
which had tied up a hundred and fifty 











“You must use your own judgment. 
Any changes of the sort that you deem 
necessary just bring before the city council, and I am 
quite sure that you can secure permission to make them.” 

“Very well,” said Platt, and he walked out with a 
curious smile. 

He was a different-looking Jimmy Platt from the one 
Bobby had found in his office a week before. He was 
clean-shaven now, and his clothing was quite prosperous- 
looking. Bobby, surmising the condition of affairs, had 
delicately insisted on making Platt a loan, to be repaid 
from his salary at a conveniently distant period, and the 
world looked very bright indeed to him. 

The next day work on the new waterworks was re- 
sumed. In bitter consultation the Middle West Con- 
struction Company had discovered that they would lose 
less by fulfilling their contract than by forfeiting their 
twenty per cent., and they dispiritedly turned in again, 





But Biff Reached Her First 


a year must be paid out in dividends. The salary-roll 
of the company was enormous, and the number of non- 
working officers who drew extravagant stipends would 
have swamped any company. Comparing the two con- 
cerns, Bobby felt that in the Brightlight he had vastly the 
better property of the two, in that there was no water in 
it at its present half-million-dollar capitalization. 

It was while pondering these matters that Bobby, 
dropping in at the Idlers’ Club one dull night, found no one 
there but Silas Trimmer’s son-in-law, the vapid and 
dissolute Clarence Smythe, which was a trifle worse than 
finding the place entirely deserted. To-night Clarence 
was in possession of what was known at the Idlers’ as 
“fone of Smythe’s soggy buns,” and despite countless 
snubs in the past he seized upon Bobby as a receptacle for 
his woes. 


thousand dollars in his bank for more 
than two years—with a sigh of relief. 
“It seems,”’ said Chalmers dryly, ‘‘that at the time you 
laid yourself liable to Madame Villenauve’s breach-of- 
promise suit she had an undivorced husband living, 
Monsieur Villenauve complacently hiding himself in 
France and waiting for his share of the money. Let this be 
a lesson to you, young man.” 
Bobby hotly resented that grin. 
‘‘T’ll swear to you, Chalmers,” he asserted, ‘‘I never so 
much as thought of the woman except as a nuisance.” 
“T apologize, old man,” said Chalmers. “ But at least 
this will teach you not to back any more grand-opera 
companies,” 
“I prefer to talk about the electric situation,” said 
Bobby severely. ‘‘ What have you found out about it?” 
‘That the Ebony Jewel Coal Company, a former Stone 
enterprise, has threatened suit against the Consolidated 
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for their bill. The Consolidated is in a pinch and must* 
raise money, not only to buy that allotment of the new 
waterworks bonds, but to meet the Ebony’s and other 
pressing accounts. It must also float this bond issue, for 
it is likely to fall behind even on its salary-list.’’ 

“Fine!” said Bobby. ‘I can see a lot of good citizens in 
this town holding stock in a bankrupt illuminating con- 
cern. Just watch this thing, will you, Chalmers? About 
this nice, lucky hundred and fifty thousand, we may count 
it as spent.” 

“What in?” asked Chalmers, smiling. ‘Do you think 
you can trust yourself with all that money?” 

“Hush,” said Bobby. ‘Don’t breathe it aloud. I’m 
going to buy up all the Brightlight Electric stock I can find. 
It’s too bad, Chalmers,’”’ he added with a grin, “‘that as 
mayor of the city you could not, with propriety, hold stock 
in this company,” and although Chalmers tried to call him 
back Bobby did not wait. He was too busy, he said. 

Quietly Bobby proceeded to buy up, here and there, 
nearly the entire stock of the Brightlight, purchasing it at 
an absurdly low price. Then he went to De Graff, to Dan 
Elliston, and to othérs to whose discretion he could trust. 
His own plans were well under way when the Consolidated 
Illuminating and Power Company announced, with a 
great flourish of trumpets, its new bond issue. The Bulletin 
made no comment upon this. It merely published the 
news fact briefly and concisely—an unexpected attitude, 
which brought surprise, then wonder, then suspicion to the 
office of the Chronicle. The Chronicle had been a Stone 
organ during the heyday of Stone’s prosperity; the Bulle- 
tin had fought the Consolidated tooth and toe-nail; the 
already criminally-overcapitalized Consolidated was about 
to float a new bond issue; the Bulletin did not fight this 
issue; ergo, the Bulletin must have something to gain by 
the issue. 

The Chronicle waited three days, then began to fight 
the bond issue itself, which was precisely the effect for 
which Bobby had planned. Grown astute, Bobby real- 
ized that if the bond issue failed the Consolidated would 
go bankrupt at once instead of a year or so later. The 
newspaper, however, which would force that bankruptcy 
would, by that act, be the apparent means of losing a vast 
amount of money to the poor investors of the town, and 
Bobby left that ungrateful task to the Chronicle. He even 
went so far as to defend the Consolidated in a mild sort of 
manner, a proceeding which fanned the Chronicle into 
fresh fury. 

For three solid months desperate attempts were made 
by the Consolidated to make the new bonds attractive to 
the public, but less than one hundred thousand dollars 
was subscribed. 

VII 
a HOPE you didn’t come into town to dig up another 
scandal, Ferris,” said Bobby, greeting his contractor- 
friend with keen pleasure as he stepped into the office. 

“No,” said Ferris; ‘came in to give you a bit of news. 
The Great Eastern and Western Railroad wants to locate 
its shop here, and is building by private bid. I have 
secured the contract, subject to certain alterations of 
price for distance of hauling and difficulty of excava- 
tion; but the thing is liable to fall through for lack ofa 
location. They can’t get the piece of property they are 
after, and there is only another one large enough and 
near enough to the city. The chief engineer and I are 
going out to look at it to-day. Come with us. If we 
decide that the property will do, and if we can secure 
it, you may have an exclusive news-item that would 
be very pretty, I should judge.” 

“I'll go with pleasure,” said Bobby, “and not by 
any means just for the news. When do you want 
to go?” 

“Oh, right away, I guess. I’ll telephone to Shepherd 
and have him order a rig.” 

‘‘What’s the use?’’ demanded Bobby. “ My car’s 
right within call. I'll have it brought up.” 

Shepherd, the chief engineer of the G. E. & W., when 
they picked him up at the hotel, proved to be an entire 
human being with red whiskers and not a care in the 
world, and Bobby was in the midst of enjoying a lot 
of preliminary persiflage when Shepherd incidentally 
mentioned their destination. 

“Tt is known as Westmarsh,”’ he observed. ‘I sup- 
pose you know where it is.” 

Bobby, who had already started the machine and 
had placed his hand on the steering wheel, gave a jerk 
so violent that he almost sent the machine diagonally 
across the street. 

“Westmarsh!” he repeated, 
undrainable swamp.” 

“‘Swamp?” exclaimed Shepherd. “It’s as dry as a 
bone. I looked it over last night and am going out 
to-day to study the possible approaches to it.” 

‘But you say it is dry!’’ protested Bobby, unable 
to believe it. 

“Dry as powder,” asserted Shepherd. ‘There has 
been an immense amount of water out there, but it 
has been well taken care of by the splendid drainage 
system that has been put in.” 


“Why, I own that 
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“Tt cost a lot of money to put in that drainage system,” 
commented Bobby; ‘‘but we found it impracticable to 
drain an entire river.” 

It was Shepherd’s turn to be puzzled, a process in which 
he stopped to laugh. 

‘This is the first time I ever heard an owner belittling 
his own property,” he declared. ‘I suppose that next 
you'll only accept half the price we offer.” 

Bobby kept up his part of the conversation but feebly as 
they whirled out to the site of the old Applerod Addition. 
He was lost in speculation upon what could possibly have 
happened to that unfortunate swamp area. When they 
arrived, however, he was surprised to find that Shepherd 
had been correct. The ground, though sunken in places 
and black with the residue of one-time stagnant water, was 
firm enough to walk upon, and after many tests he even 
ran the machine across and across it. Moreover, grass and 
weeds, forcing their way here and there, were already 
beginning to hide and redeem the ugly earthen surface. 

Bobby surveyed the miracle in amazement. It was the 
first time he had seen the place ina year. Even in his trips 
to the waterworks site, which was just north, beyond the 
intervening hill, he had chosen the longer and less solid 
river road rather than come past this spot of humiliating 
memories. 

“‘T can’t understand it,” he said again and again to the 
two men. ‘‘ Why, Mr. Shepherd, I spent thousands of 
dollars in filling this swamp and draining it, with the idea 
of making a city subdivision here. Silas Trimmer, the 
man from Whom I bought the place, imagined it to be fed 
by underground springs, but he let me spend a fortune to 
attract people out to see my new building lots so that he 
could, without cost, sell his own. That is his addition up 
there on the hills, and I’m glad to say he has recently 
mortgaged it for all that it will carry.” 

“How about the springs?” asked Shepherd with a 
frown. ‘‘Did you find them? You must have stopped 
them. Are they liable to break out again?” 

“‘That’s the worst of it,’’ replied Bobby, still groping. 
“Tt wasn’t springs at all. It was a peculiar geological 
formation, some disarranged strata leading beneath the 
hill from the river and emptying into the bottom of this 
pond. All through the year it seeped in faster than our 
extensive drainings could carry it away, and in the spring 
and fall, when the river was high, it poured in. I don’t see 
what could have happened. Suppose we run over and see 
the engineer who worked on this with me. He is now in 
charge of the new waterworks.” 

In five minutes they were over there. Jimmy Platt, out 
in his shirt-sleeves under a broad-brimmed straw hat, 
greeted them most cordially, but when Bobby explained 
to him the miracle that had happened to the old Applerod 
Addition, Platt laughed until the tears came into his eyes; 
and even after he stopped laughing there were traces of 
them there. 

“‘Come down here and I’ll show you,”’ said he. 

Leading south from the pumping station, diagonally 
down the steep bank to the river, had been built a splendid 
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There was a Glint of Moisture on the Lean Hands That Had 
Toiled for So Many Years in the Burnit Service 








road, flanked on both sides by very solid, substantial- 
looking retaining walls. 

“You see this wall?” asked Jimmy, pointing to the 
inside one. “It runs twenty feet below low-water level, 
and is solidly cemented. You remember when I got per- 
mission to move this road from the north side to the south 
side of the pumping station? I did that after an examina- 
tion of the subsoil. This wall cuts off the natural siphon 
that fed the water to your Applerod Addition. I have 
been going past there in huge joy twice a day, watching 
that swamp dry up.” 

“In other words,” said Bobby, “‘ you have been doing a 
little private grafting on my account. How much addi- 
tional did that extra-deep wall cost?” 

“T’m not going to tell you,” asserted Jimmy stoutly. 
“Tt isn’t very much, but whatever it is the city good and 
plenty owes you for saving it over a million on this job. 
But if I’d had to pay for it myself I would have done it to 
correct the mistake I made when I started to drain that 
swamp for you. I guess this is about the most satisfactory 
minute of my life,” and he looked it. 

‘* A fine piece of work,’’ agreed Shepherd, casting a swift 
eye over the immense and busy waterworks site, and then 
glancing at the intervening hill across which lay Bobby’s 
property. ‘‘ You’re lucky to have had this chance, Mr. 
Platt,” and he shook hands cordially with Jimmy. “I’m 
perfectly satisfied, Mr. Burnit. Do you want to sell that 
property?” 

“Tf I can get out at a profit,” replied Bobby. “‘Other- 
wise I’ll regrade the thing and split it up into building lots 
as I originally intended.” 

“Let’s go back down to the hotel and talk ‘turkey,’” 
offered Shepherd briskly. ‘‘What do you think of the 
place, Ferris? Will it do?” 

“Fine!” said Ferris. ‘‘The property lies so low that 
we won’t have to cart away a single load of our excava- 
tion. If we can only get a right-of-way through that 
natural approach to the northeast 9 

“‘T think I can guarantee a right-of-way,” interrupted 
Bobby, smiling, with his mind upon the city council which 
had been created by his own efforts. 

“All right,” said Shepherd. “We'll talk price until I 
have browbeaten you as low as you will go. Then I'll 
prepare a plat of the place and send it on to headquarters. 
You'll have an answer from them in three days.” 

As they whirred away Bobby’s eyes happened to rest 
upon a young man and a young woman rowing idly down- 
stream in a skiff, and he smiled as he recognized Biff Bates 
and Nellie Platt. 
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N THE day Bobby got the money for his Westmarsh 
property old Applerod came up from the office of the 
Brightlight Electric Company, where he held a lazy, sleepy 
afternoon job as ‘‘manager,” and with an ingratiating 

smile handed Bobby a check for five thousand dollars. 

“What’s this for?” asked Bobby, puzzled. 

“T have decided to give you back the money and 


take up again my approximate one-fifth share in the , 


Applerod Addition,” announced that gentleman com- 
placently. 

Bobby was too much surprised to be amused. 

“You're just a trifle too late, Mr. Applerod,”’ said he. 
‘‘Had you come to me two weeks ago, when I thought 
the land was worthless, out of common decency I would 
not have let you buy in again. Since then, however, I 
havesold the tract at a profit of forty thousand dollars.” 

“You have?” exclaimed Applerod. ‘I heard you 
were going to do something of the kind. I’m entitled 
to one-fifth of that profit, Mr. Burnit—eight thousand 
dollars.” 

“You're entitled to a good, swift poke in the neck!” 
exclaimed the voice of wizened old Johnson, who stood 
in the doorway, and who, since his friendship with Biff 
Bates, had absorbed some of that gentleman’s vigorous 
vernacular. “Applerod, I’ll give you just one minute 
to get out of this office. If you don’t I’ll throw you 
downstairs!” 

“Mr. Johnson,”’ said Applerod with great dignity, 
“this office does not belong to you. I have as much 
right here ——”’ 

Mr. Johnson, taking a trot behind Bobby’s desk so 
as to get Mr. Applerod between him and the door, 
made a threatening demonstration toward the rear, 
and Applerod, suddenly deserting his dignity, rushed 
out. Bobby straightened his face as Johnson, still 
blazing, came in from watching Applerod’s ignomini- 
ous retreat. 

“Well, Johnson,” said he, ignoring the incident as 
closed, “‘ what can I do for you to-day?” 

“Nothing!” snapped Johnson. “I have forgotten 
what I came for!’’ and going out he slammed the door 
behind him. 

In the course of an hour Bobby was through with 
his morning allotment of mail and his daily consulta- 
tion with Jolter, and then he called Johnson to him. 

“‘Johnson,”’ said he, “‘I want you to do me a favor. 
There is one block of Brightlight stock that I have not 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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HAVE always wondered why there 

was so much more money here than in 

England for there is no doubt about it 
at all that there is especially in New York. 
Over there almost any one will tell you 
how poor he is and the greatest lords will 
take time and trouble to figure out how to 
save a little, but if anybody tries to save 
anything in New York they think he is 
mean and probably he is with money so 
easy to get. In the first place most of the 
gentlemen are stockbrokers and the first 
thing any one says on his arrival is ‘‘ How 
is the market?” and “ Wot about steel 
common?” For a long time there was a 
joke that everybody got orf that came into 
the house which was that steel preferred 
maketh the heart sick. To understand it 
you have to be familiar with the scrip- 
tures, but there is one thing and that is 
that excep when they are at home stock- 
brokers are the jolliest lot of men you ever 
saw. I have seen millions made and lost 
right while I was passing the roast, as it 
were. The curious thing is that men who 
talk about millions as if they were nothing 
will work a whole lot to get a hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. Amos says that the business of 
stockbrokers is to induce people to sell wot 
they have not got and to purchase that 
which they have not the money to pay 
for. Anyhow they are always on the job 
and I have seen some of them take orders 
for stocks right at Mrs. Carter’stable. A stock- 
broker is always glad to see anybody, or to take 
a drink, or a hand at cards or give you a cigar. 
There was a member of a Wall Street firm who 
offered me fifty dollars if I would change his room at 
“The Beeches,’’ so as to be next to a big trader from 
Chicago. Well, of course I couldn’t do it and I was 
surprised he should ask me, but that night for a fact 
he got into that very room by mistake and before he 
got out the valet says he sold him five thousand shares of 
rubber. James says if you buy rubber you may get wiped 
out and that Baking Powder is bound to rise. He thinks 
he is witty but I have an idea some one told it to him. 

Well, to hear most people talk you would imagine that 
they had all been born multi-millionaires. They all know 
just wot Congress is going to do and where John W. Gates 
is spending Sunday and it is merely a question which one of 
a hundred sure things they will put each other into. The 
funny part of it is that although none of them believe the 
things they say themselves they all believe a part of wot 
the others tell them. There is a herd of deers up at the 
Zoo where I sometimes go with Eliza on Sunday and stock- 
brokers are just like that. Maybe a little boy will throw 
an empty bag over the fence and they will all run and try 
to gobble it up, and again if some one chucks in something 
real to eat they will not look at it at all. Sometimes they 
will stand with their ears pricked up thinking they hear 
something and then away they all go as if to see which can 
hide first. 

Mr. Carter is a genius at making money. He is a 
smooth talker and he looks so innocent you would think it 
was a shame to take his money. I have heard that lots of 
people took up with Mr. Carter because they thought he 
was easy and they hang on to him because they found he 
could give them points on how to get it out of other people. 
I think Mr. Carter is honest as judged by Wall Street 
standards, but the unfortunate part of that business is 
that every time anybody makes a dollar some one else 
has to lose it. 

The other night Mr. Carter had a dinner for some 
friends—all gentlemen and a great many of them on Wall 
Street. There were some others including Mr. Amos and 
it was to meet Mr. O’Connor the great traction and sub- 
way man, and Mr. Carter said he wanted Mr. Amos to give 
it tone. Well, I was kep busy all the morning ordering all 
kinds of extra things from the victualler and Mr. Carter 
spent an hour with me picking out the cigars himself. 

_ Mr. O’Connor came early and I showed him into the 
library and he and Mr. Carter worked for an hour at the 
little desk by the window. Then they had whisky and 
soda and lounged around in front of the fire. Mr.O’Connor 
is jolly looking like Mr. Carter only he is very much fatter. 
He looks as if everything agreed well with him and it is 
quite hard to tell where his neck leaves orf and his head 
begins, but his voice is as soft and gentle as a sucking dove 
and he has a way of saying things that makes them seem 
wonderful and mysterious. When I came in to take the 
glasses he was just saying to Mr. Carter, 
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“There is just enough there to make the thing a cinch,”’ 
he says. ‘‘ No one can deny that it has possibilities. We 
have got sixty thousand now and we could even afford to 
buy forty more to give it a start and help it along,” he says. 

“It looks good to me, Charley,’ says Mr. Carter and 
they shook hands on it. 

The dinner was a great affair and the gentlemen all 
came in ortomobiles excep Mr. Amos. There were three 
bank presidents, and one president of a trust company, 
and two Supreme Court judges, and a leader of Tammany 
Hall and a number of Wall Street or as we would say 
“City” gentlemen. They were all the kind that are let in 
on the ground floor of everything and this was to be a sort 
of “‘letting-in” party. As fast as they came in they was 
each introduced to Mr. O’Connor and then Mr. Carter 
took them over and gave them a cocktail. It was five and 
forty minutes arfter eight before the two dozen of them 
went in to dinner and I had poured sixty-one cocktails by 
actual count, so that everybody was having a fine time and 
all had become great friends. The judges especially 
thought Mr. O’Connor was fine and got on each side of 
him. Of course we had sherry and white wine right orf 
together with whisky, and the champagne was served with 
the fish. By the time the ontray was served there was a 
spirit of confidence and affection hanging over the table 
like a benediction. Mr. Carter had not said the dinner 
was in honor of Mr. O’Connor but everybody seemed to 
think he was the most distinguished man of all and finally 
some one proposed his health and they all drank it most 
enthusiastic. Then one of the judges got up and said how 
it was a great pleasure to meet one who held the balance 
of power in the financial world and could buy up kings and 
principalities as if they was chocolate eclairs and a lot of 
stuff about the duty of the courts to preserve the stability 
of economic conditions and not to legislate and wot a sin 
it was for any man to try and stretch the Constitution of 
the United States, so that Mr. O’Connor was deeply 
touched and made a very solemn speech about the danger 
of disturbing the country’s prosperity and so forth, and 
then he changed his manner and told a funny story about 
a cow that made everybody nearly die laughing. Well, 
pretty soon one of the Wall Street gentlemen hollered 
across the table at Mr. O’Connor to know if there was any- 
thing good that he knew about, and everybody stopped 
talking on the instant so you could hear a pin drop and 
James sneaked up and stood right behind Mr. O’Connor’s 
chair. 

“Ah!” he says, “‘ Mr. Sly, if I knew of anything good I 
would be a rich man myself!” 
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Well, at that everybody laughed a lot 
because they knew Mr. O’Connor was 
busting with money. 

“There is one thing I make it a rule 
never to do,” he continues, ‘‘and that is 
to advise a friend to buy or sell a stock, 
and I feel that we are all friends here,” 
he says. “I never took a tip and I never. 
gave one. When J buy stock,” he says, 
“it is because I have made a thorough 
study of it as a business proposition from 
the ground up. [If the value ain’t there I 
don’t touch it. If the value is there I 
study the probable future conditions. If 
there is anything I deprecate,”’ he says, 
“it is stock gambling.” 

Well, the gentlemen hadn’t expected just 
that but they applauded wot he said and 
I could see they all wanted to find out wot 
he had looked into as a business proposi- 
tion. So there was general conversation 
for a while and then somebody asked wot 
Mr. O’Connor thought of “‘Chicle.” Mr. 
O’Connor said he thought Chicle was fine, 
and that it would stick, and Mr. Amos 
added that it was a easily digestible secu- 
rity. Well, arfter that they asked him about 
all sorts of things but he put them orf and 
talked about politics and how Mr. Roosevelt 
was a menace to Wall Street and he was 
as mum as an oyster, but as it got towards 
time for desert everybody, and especially 
the judges, got to pressing him for infor- 
mation all at once and he sort of yielded as 

if he was going to tell them something and then 
he stopped and they all looked fearfully dis- 
appointed and Mr. Carter shouted, ‘‘O, go on 
Charley, wot is it?” 
“Yes, yes!”’ they all says, ‘Tell us wot it is Mr. 
O’Connor.” 

“Well,” he says, ‘I have looked into one prop- 
erty recently that I think well of and that is Toledo 
Tube. I think it hasa great future. There is a city 
of three hundred thousand inhabitants with most rudi- 
mentary facilities for transportation,” he says. ‘‘ The tube 
is most dug, and the rolling stock is all purchased, and they 
will have trains in operation in a few weeks. They are 
certain to pay six per cent. and the stock is selling around 
forty. It looks good to me. With the natural growth of 
the city it will become a great property.” 

So they asked him more about it and he went on giving 
figures and percentages, and tell about deprecation and 
stinking funds, and all that, and then he shuts up like a 
clam and wouldn’t say anything more about it at all, and 
Mr. Carter said it was time to smoke and we might as well 
go into the picture gallery, which they all did most reluc- 
tant. 

There is a big picture over the fireplace there that Mr. 
Carter had painted by a famous artist for a great lot of 
money and as I was bringing in the coffee he was pointing 
it out to one of the judges and telling him about it. Itisa 
picture of a group of ladies and gentlemen in a forest and 
is quite pretty and dreamy and there is a fool in parti- 
colored raiment, so Mr. Carter he waves his hand up 
towards it and says careless-like, 

“There is a little thing I had done to order,’’ he says. 
“By Abby,” says he. 

“Ah, indeed!” says the judge putting on his glasses. 
“Wot is it?” he says. 

“A scene from Shakespeare,’”’ says Mr. Carter. 

“Ah, indeed!” says the judge, ‘‘ Wot particular play 
does it represent ?”’ 

Then Mr. Carter put his hand in his trousers pocket and 
screwed up his mouth and hesitated quite a while, and then 
he says, 

“‘It is a scene from Shakespeare,’’ he says, “‘ But I'll be 
hanged if I remember which play it is or wot it is about.”’ 

Well, the judge he didn’t say anything but he reached 
over and began to drink his coffee and pretty soon one of 
the judges proposed a game of cards, so I had the tables 
brought in and they got up a game of poker. Mr. O’Con- 
nor didn’t play but sat in front of the fire with a group of 
City gentlemen and when I served the liquers I heard him 
talking about Toledo Tube again. 

Now I had been keeping my ears open you may be sure 
and when I heard wot a fine property it was and how much 
confidence Mr. O’Connor had in it I made up my mind 
that I would not let the grass grow under my feet either. 

‘‘Here is my chance,” J says to myself, ‘‘to get my 
public-house,”’ I says. 

Well, the party was a late one and I was that sleepy I 
could have dropped orf standing up, but finaily they ali 
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went and I closed up the house. Next morning Mr. Carter 
had his breakfast served upstairs and I slipped out as soon 
as J could and went to the bank where J had deposited my 
savings and got them out which was five hundred dollars 
in all. I asked the banker’s clark where one could buy 
stocks and he referred me to a place just around the corner 
on 48rd Street. I had never been to a broker’s office before 
and I was quite excited when I opened the door and 
stepped in. It was about five and forty minutes arfter 
nine o’clock and the place was quite empty 
except for a small boy cleaning up the floor 
and a young gentleman smoking with his feet 
up on the desk and reading of a newspaper. 
When he saw me he swings his feet down and 
gets up very polite and says, 

“Good morning, sir, wot can I do for you?”’ 

Then a queer look came over his face and 
he sort of stammered and I says, 

“T want to purchase some stocks,” I says. 

“‘O, you do!” he says, in quite a different 
tone. “ By the way,” he says, “‘ Wot is your 
name?” 

“Peter Ridges,’’ I says, ‘‘And I am em- 
ployed by Mr. Carter,” I says. 

“O ho!” he laughs, “‘So thatisit! Don’t 
you remember me,’ he says, “I’m Mr. 
Williams.” 

Then I remembered him at once for being 
a gentleman that often called at the house to 
ask for Miss Patricia but I had been so ex- 
cited I had not recalled him at first. 

“Certainly, sir,” Isays. ‘‘Of course I do, 
and I am glad to find some one I know, sir, 
for I never tried to buy any stocks before.” 

“Well, why do you want to buy em now?” he says, 
quite interested. 

“T have some information,” I says, “that I think is 
valuable.”’ 

“Don’t say!” he says. ‘‘Sit down won’t you and havea 
cigar?” and he takes out a box of Invincibles and hands 
em to me. 

Now I had never sat in a gentleman’s presence before 
excep Mr. Amos, but I thought of my five hundred dollars 
and made up my mind that if Mr. Williams asked me to I 
might as well do it and take the cigar besides which I did. 
So Mr. Williams sat down tooand just thena little machine 
like a glass beehive began to tick and write something on a 
piece of paper and he says, 

““They’re orf,” he says, ‘‘ Wot are you going to buy?” 

*“* Toledo Tube,’ sir,’’ I says. 

“Toledo Tube’!” he says. 

“Yes,’’ I says, ‘‘I understand it is a very good proposi- 
tion,” I says. 

“Who told you?” he asks. 

““Mr. O’Connor,” I says, ‘‘But I merely happened to 
overhear wot he told a party of gentlemen.” 

‘Well, that sounds pretty good to me,’’ says Mr. Will- 
iams when [ got through telling him about it. ‘How 
much do you want to buy?” 

“All I can,” I says, “for five hundred dollars.”’ 

“That would be fifty shares ordinarily,’ he says, ‘‘ But 
I will give you a special rate at five points margin and you 
can buy a hundred,” he says. 

So I said thank you and he got up and looked at the 
ribbon paper in the glass beehive and says, 

“Jumping Jerusalem!” he says. ‘‘‘Toledo Tube’ 
opened at 47 and has gone up four points on sales of 
twenty-five hundred shares. If you are going to buy you 
had better buy quick.” 

So I says go ahead and Mr. Williams went over to a 
telephone and told some one down town to buy a hundred 
“T. T.” at the market. In the meantime the machine 
said it had gone up another point and then Mr. Williams 
says, 

“There! There are your hundred shares just come out 
on the tape at 52.” 

Then he whispered something to the orfice boy who ran 
out as fast as he could without his hat, and then he called 
the man up on the telephone again and told him to buy a 
thousand more. 

“That is not for me, is it?’ I says. 

“Q, no,” he says. ‘“‘ That is for another customer,” he 
says. 

So I sat there smoking and wondering how much I 
would make and pretty soon the orfice boy came in and 
arfter a while a stout gentleman in a fur coat. 

“This is our Mr. Walker,” says Mr. Williams. 

“Mr. Walker, I want you to know Mr. Ridges, a new 
customer of the house,”’ he says. 

So we shook hands and Mr. Walker passed me the 
weather and then he sat down at a desk and began calling 
up a lot of people on the telephone. 

Every once in a while he would speak to Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Williams would call up the man down town and 
order more “T. T.” 

“This ‘T. T.’ is a great thing,’’ he says, “‘ We have just 
had some special information about it,’”’ he says, ‘“‘ which 
entirely corroborates you,”’ he says. 


A Sort of Chill Ran Over Me 














Well, I stayed just to see how fast it would go up and 
about every third thing on the ribbon was “T. T.,” a 
hundred, or five hundred, or a thousand shares, and once 
somebody bought five thousand, and it kep going up and 
up and when it got to 59 Mr. Williams says, says he, 

“T congratulate you,” he says. ‘‘ You have made seven 
hundred dollars.” 

My heart nearly stopped for I had no idea you could 
make money that fast, so I says, 

“Do you think I had better sell, now?” I says. 

“Well,” he says, “‘ You can do as you like, but my infor- 
mation is that it is going to par.” 

‘How high is that?” I says. 

“To 100,” he says. 

**And how much would I make in that case?’’ I says. 

“Four thousand eight hundred dollars,” he says. 

My eye! But I nearly dropped, I was that astonished. 

“Do you think I can make all that?” I says. 

“Why not?” he says. “If it’s good for anything it’s 
worth that!” 

By that time “‘T. T.’”’ was up to 63, and the orfice was 
beginning to fill up with a great many young gentlemen 
some of which I had seen before at our house. 

Mr. Williams whispered to all of them and most of them 
spoke to me and asked me how I was most friendly, and by 
and by Mr. Walker invited me to come into his back orfice 
and put a chair by his desk for me and closed the door and 
gave me another cigar, and says: 

“TI do not suppose you have considered the matter,’’ he 
says, ‘But we might make an arrangement profitable to 
us both,” he says. 

“ How is that, sir?” I says. 

‘“Why, you are by way of getting very important infor- 
mation frequent,” he says, ‘‘ Without any trouble to your- 
self,’’ he says, ‘“‘and if you should care to do so we might 
undertake joint operations and we would be pleased to 
give you a share in the result,” he says, “‘ without cost or 
risk to yourself.” 

““You mean that I should tell you anything that I hear 
Mr. Carter say?’’ I says. 

“To put it bluntly, yes,” he says. Then seeing that I 
looked surprised, he added, 

“You do not have to decide now,”’ he says. ‘ Think it 
over. I am confident it would be well worth your while,” 
he says. ‘I am glad to have met you!” and he held out 
his hand which I am ashamed to say I took. I went back 
to the front room and the crowd there was getting bigger 
and bigger every minute and it seemed as if every young 
man I had ever seen was in there buying ‘‘T. T.”” which 
was now up in the seventies. There was a sort of hush 
when I came in and then the noise got louder and louder, 
and as I had begun to feel very awkward and that I had 
made a mistake and do harm to Mr. Carter I put on my 
hat and went out. 

Just as I reached the front of the steps I ran plump into 
Mr. Amos who was coming out of the Tennis Club. There 
was nothing to do so I says, 

“‘Good-morning,” And he says, 

‘‘Good-morning, Ridges,’’ very much surprised. Then 
he looks up at the door and sees the sign “‘ Williams & 
Walker” and looks very sharp at me and says, 

“Well,” says he, ‘‘ Wot were you doing in that bucket 
shop?” he says. 

‘‘Bucket shop?’ says I feeling very guilty. 
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“Yes, bucket shop,” says he. ‘“‘ Wot busi- 
ness have you in there? You a respectable 
butler,” he says. 

Well you may be sure I was embarrassed 
and I hardly knew wot to do, but I says per- 
fectly frank, 

“‘T have been buying a hundred shares of 
‘Toledo Tube,’” I says. 

“O, Ridges!”’ he says. “ Et tu Brute.” 

“Wot is that?” I says. 

“Tt is too brutal!” he says and then he 
laughs. 

“My dear old Ridges,” he says, ‘“‘why do 
you throw away your money like that?” he 
says. 

“T have not thrown it away,” I says, “I 
have made nearly two thousand dollars 
already,” I says. 

He looked at me in a rather queer way and 
I would have given the money not to have 
had him see me, but then his look changed 
and he took me by the arm and led me along 
to where there was a café. So we went and 
sat down at a little table and Mr. Amos 
ordered two bottles of beer and asked me to 
tell him all about it, and I told him. 

“Dear me!” he says, ‘To think that you 
like the others should have been bitten by the 
Tarantella of Wall Street. Now are you going 
to give information to these pirates?’ he says. 
“Do you think it would be right, sir?” I asks. 

“Do you, Ridges?”’ he replies. 

“Certainly not,’”’ I says. “‘Why do you ask me?” I 
says. 

Then a smile came over his face and he says, ‘“‘I beg 
your pardon, Ridges! I always knew you were a gentle- 
man.” 

Then he hesitated. 

“ The first thing is for you to get your money out as fast 
as you can,” he says. ‘‘ You had better go right back and 
sell your stock. I will wait for you and make sure that 
the wolves do not tear you to pieces,” he says. 

So we walked back and I went in and everybody wanted 
to know if I had heard anything new, but I said no I sim- 
ply thought I would make sure of my profits. 

“Better not,’’ says Mr. Walker, ‘‘ Why with your profits 
you can carry five hundred shares and make a thousand 
dollars every time ‘T. T.’ goes up two points.” 

Weil for a minute I wanted to do it. 

‘Why not buy four hundred shares more?” says he. 
‘All you will have to do is to leave your five hundred 
dollars. Think of it! Five hundred shares when you 
started with 500 dollars only two hours ago.” 

But I thought of Mr. Amos and I had a feeling that it 
was not right to make so much money so quick anyhow, 
and the cigars had made my head ache and I says, 

‘No, a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. You 
can sell my hundred shares.” 


So Mr. Williams sold them at 72 and gave me a cheque ° 


for $1975 and my 500 dollars back which he had put in his 
pocket. Just then a young gentleman named Potts who 
was standing by the glass beehive says: 

“‘Wot’s this! Look here boys, there is something the 
matter with ‘T. T.’” 

They all made a rush for the tape and he began to shout: 

“Ten thousand at 71! Five thousand at 70%! Ten 
thousand at 7014, 500 at a quarter, one thousand at 70!” 

“Let me get at that telephone!” yells Mr. Williams. 
“Here Central give me 1205 Broadway!” 

“Ten thousand at 69!” exclaims Mr. Potts. “Say 
something is happening down there all right—whew! 
Ten thousand at 6714. This is too much for me! I’m 
going to get out. Williams sell me 500 at the market!”’ 

“Sell me a thousand!”’ says another. 

‘“‘ And my five thousand!” cries another, very pale. 

‘“‘ Now keep your shirt on!” growls Mr. Williams. ‘I’m 
giving the orders as fast as I can, but some of you fellers 
ought to hang on. Why we are just helping to break the 
market!” 

‘* All we want is our money!” shouts Potts. 

‘“‘T believe we’ve been sold out!’’ says Walker. 

‘Fake information!” cries Potts. ‘‘ Where is this man 


that told you about it?” 
“Yes,” yells Walker. ‘Here you, is this a put up 
game?” 


Well I did not know wot it all meant but they seemed 
so shirty I thought I had better get out rapid which I did. 
Mr. Amos was waiting on the corner and when I told him 
about it he laughed until he cried. 

““You’re a lucky dog, Ridges!’’ he says. “ Why, don’t 
you suppose I would have been rich years ago if tips would 
have done it!” 

“Why, wot do you mean?’ I says. “Don’t you think 
‘T. T.’ isa good stock?” 

“‘T don’t know and I don’t care,” he says. 

“But Mr. O’Connor ——’”’ I says. 

““Q’Connor!” he says, ‘‘O’Connor! I wouldn’t trust 
him with a cracked nickel,’’ he says. 
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Well I was that shocked I couldn’t speak for a whole 
minute. Finally I says, 

“But why does Mr. Carter have him to dinner, then?” 

“ Give it up,” he says. ‘Perhaps he likes him.” 

By that time we were at the bank and Mr. Amos went 
in with me while I deposited my cheque for $1975, and as 
he knew the clark he asked him wot was the news and the 
clark said o nothing, except there was tremendous deal- 
ings in Toledo Tube which jumped from 47 to 72 and then 
dropped way down to twenty-something. 

‘““No one knows wot to make of it,” he says. 

So I says goodbye to Mr. Amos and feeling harf ashamed 
and harf glad and terrible excited I went back to the house 
and attended to setting the table for lunch and while I was 
in the dining room Miss Patricia asked me to telephone for 
some flowers. Now Mr. Carter has an extension in hisroom 
and can call up Central hisself and when I took down the 
receiver he was talking to some one at the other end and I 
heard him say, 

‘Get rid of it? I should say we did. Some fool began 
to buy at ten o’clock and we unloaded all the way up to 
sixty-nine. Even then it kep on moving up and I’m sur- 
prised it didn’t go to par.” 

The man on the other end said that was great and he 
congratulated him to be sure and they both said ‘“‘so-long 
and see you to-morrow,” and hung up. Then I ordered the 
flowers and when lunch was served you could see some- 
thing wonderful had occurred because Miss Harriet was in 
great spirits and said how she was going to give another 
ball and when James dropped the Dresden china fruit 
plate that cost so much Mr. Carter just laughed and said it 
was all right and to order harf a 
dozen more, and arfter lunch he 
gave me ten dollars and says that 
the dinner last night was fine and 
served beautiful. 

All that afternoon I was in a 
state of excitement and nothing I 
ate seemed to agree with me which 
is very unusual, but there was no 
one to talk to or to tell about it and 
I began to feel lonely and sort of 
miserable. I had made two thou- 
sand dollars but I felt as if I had 
stolen something and just to cheer 
myself up I asked Eliza to go to the 
theatre with me, for the family was 
going out to Sherry’s to have wot 
Mr. Carter calls a “bust.” But I 
was so glum that Eliza kep asking 
me wot was the matter and saying 
I had better take some Cod Liver 
Oil and go to bed, but it was a very 
funny play and I got to laughing 
and forgot all about the money for 
there was a fellow on the stage the 
queerest looking guy you ever saw 
and he would start and fall all over 
the table and light on his head and 
not mind it at all, and then he would 
stand on a chair and fall orf and get 
his legs caught in the chair’s legs 
until you would have died laugh- 
ing. Well, I began to feel better 
and when that was over the page 
came out with a sign ‘“‘ Williams & 
Walker.” 

‘*My eye!’’ I says under my 
breath. 

And Eliza says, ‘‘ Wot is it? 
Have you got a pain?”’ 

And I says, no it is nothing at all, 
and not to mind me. But it did 
seem queer that they should have that name and I thought 
maybe I was a little orf my head, and in a minute the cur- 
tain went up and wot should it be but two niggers who 
sang and played most beautiful. It was enough to make 
you cry and Eliza did cry a little, so I took hold of her hand 
and she did not draw it away and I felt more like myself. 

In the intermission there was a tired looking man just 
in front that took out and read a newspaper with a bald 
head and right at the top was a big head line, 


BIG SLUMP IN “‘T. T.” 


Small Panic on Stock Exchange 
Williams & Walker Suspend 


A sort of chill ran over me and I says, 

“‘T beg pardon, sir, would you mind letting me glance at 
that a minute?” 

So he says no, only to let him have it back. And I took 
it and read: 


Among those who suffered was the firm of Williams & 
Walker, who do an uptown business in the neighborhood 
of the Tennis and other clubs. Acting on what they su 
posed was reliable information the firm plunged heavily 
and induced many of their customers to do the same. 
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When the bottom dropped out of the market they were 
many thousand shares long of the stock and were obliged 
to announce their suspension at the close of the day. 
Their liabilities were very large and their assets are said 
to be practically nothing. 


Then I realized how I was the unconscious instrument 
of Providence in putting a stop to such gambling operations 
and how my check was worthless. For all that I had lost 
the two thousand dollars I felt happier than I had all that 
day, and I gave the man back his paper and told Eliza all 
about it, but I am sure she was glad about the money for 
she says, 

‘Peter, I’m glad they failed! 

And I says to myself, 

“Ridges,” I says, “high finance is not for you!” 


Being a plain serving man I make no especial preten- 
sions to morality but do my duty in that state of life it has 
pleased God to call me simple as I see it, my genius lying 
more particular in the way of literature. In things spiri- 
tual I bow to my pastors and masters, but in the things of 
this world I claim to have both experience and observa- 
tion and I believe if some day I could havea good talk with 
Mrs. Carter I could teach her something. I have pon- 
dered oft on the subjec of how much pleasure she and the 
people round her really get out of life. 

When you come down to it there are only three kinds of 
pleasure, as must appear to everybody. In the first place 
eating is one kind of pleasure, and sitting down arfter you 
have been standing up is another (and to go to bed arfter a 
hard day’s work is the same sort), and to say a kind word 


ry He Winks at Me as He Goes In 





to a fellow servant or help him along isa third. Now these 
is all different kinds of pleasure. In the first you get some- 
thing; in the last you give something; and in the second 
you just get relief. If you try you can put every kind of 
pleasure there is into one of these three classes, and by way 
of keeping cheerful I have often compared my own lot in 
life with Mr. and Mrs. Carter’s on just this basis. 

For example, rest. Now sleep is a pleasure and so is 
sitting down and doing nothing and I am glad enough to 
rest my back against the step ladder in the pantry arfter 
dinner, and I drop off to sleep as soon as I get into bed to 
say nothing of snoring which James accuses me of and 
which I say is a slander but cannot prove it. But Mr. and 
Mrs. Carter never want to sit down and if they set for any 
length of time is nervous and especial Miss Harriet. She 
is always figetting around and jumping up and down and 
hopping off somewhere just because she never does any- 
thing or takes any exercise, and so is her mother although 
more fat. And none of them can sleep, for they are always 
complaining about wot miserable nights they have had. 
And, although Mr. Carter lies out on his sofa arfter dinner 
and sighs contented as he smokes his big black Havana I 
know it is only because he thinks it is proper and the right 

_time to smoke and sigh, and he doesn’t begin to enjoy it as 
I do my pipe in the men’s sitting room. And it is the 
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same way with holidays and when one has any time off, for 
on such occasions a serving man is happy to do nothing. 

One of the chief things that strikes me about the way 
rich people in America try to enjoy themselves is the 
trouble they go to to do it. Now you would think if Mr. 
and Mrs. Carter really liked music they would go to con- 
certs and the opera when they felt like it, but instead 
they buy a box for an enormous amount of money and go 
to all the operas that come on fashionable nights whether 
they like them or not. They do not enjoy music and it is 
very hard for both of them to pronounce the names of the 
singers with the right accent, and they are always taking 
Scotty for Caruso, and for a long time Mrs. Carter thought 
Cavalery was a man. I have heard Mr. Amos when they 
were alone for dinner go on talking a whole lot of rubbish’ 
and making up all sorts of queer names and pretending 
they was singers and Mrs. Carter taking it all in serious 
until he told her, and then she laughed as hard as any- 
body. That is one thing I like about her and that is she 
enjoys a joke on herself as much as anybody. 

It is the great cross of Mrs. Carter's life trying to dispose 
of her box the nights she can’t go, for of course she wants 
fashionable people to sit in it when she isn’t there and the 
fashionable people almost always are engaged. I have 
known her to send the tickets to her box to seventeen dif- 
ferent families before she could get anyone to take it, and 
each time when it came back with a polite note you could 
have thought she would die, and she can never get any- 
body to take it on Saturday nights. 

From all I can see the opera is a pretty sad affair any- 
way. Mr. Amos goes almost every night but he loves 
music and knows almost all of the 
operas by heart, so he is always glad 
to sit with Mrs. Carter and she gets 
him to tell her wot it is all about. 
Wot Mr. and Mrs. Carter really 
like are the comic operas, and they 
are glad when the spring comes and 
it is proper for them to go. Mrs. 
Carter is always repeating the jokes 
she hears there and she thinks Mr. 
Weber and Mr. Fields are the fun- 
niest men she ever saw. She says it 
makes her ‘full of laugh.’’ So I 
think it is perfectly fair to count 
out entirely owning a opera box as 
a method of enjoying one’s self 
excep in so far as it is a satisfaction 
to have your name printed on the 
program. 

Now as for dinner parties I know 
for a fac that Mrs. Carter gets no 
fun out of them at all. It is one 
thing to have a big party of distin- 
guished and jolly people like Lord 
Craven used to have who all know 
one another and make a lark of it 
and it is quite another to ask a 
whole lot of people you only know 
a very little and are trying to know 
better than they want you to. All 
of Mrs. Carter’s dinners cost a heap 
of money and the table) is always 
banked up with orchids and the 
service is all gold plate, but they are 
always solemn like a funeral and if 
anyone laughed out loud everybody 
would be shocked. Those are the 
times Mrs. Carter is so stiff and 
correct that she acts as if it was a 
sin to cough and Mr. Amos is the 
only one who is not afraid of her. I 
. remember one time we had ouvrers 
0 pom which is eggs poached inside of baked potatoes 
which has had the inside taken out and fixed up again and 
put back, and one young gentleman thought he would be 
funny and says to Mrs. Carter: 

‘‘Mrs. Carter, it looks as if your chickens had gotten 
into the potato patch,’’ he says. 

And everybody sort of looked horrified and Mrs. Carter 
seemed very much embarrassed and says: ‘“‘ Dear me,” she 
says, ‘I really do not bother myself with such matters,”’ 
she says, ‘‘ but my impression is that at The Beeches the 
hen house is a long way from the garden.” 

So the young man felt very much humiliated. Now the 
hideous mockery of the dinners is that Mrs. Carter has 
such a bad digestion that she cannot eat any of them, so it 
is all lost so far as she is concerned and Miss Harriet as 
well, for most wot they eat is hot water and pepsin pills, 
and both of em always have a headache next day on 
account of the strain of having to be agreeable and talk so 
loud and the light shining in their eyes. And when they 
go out to dinner it is exactly the same way, and of course 
an afternoon tea or reception is a thousand times worse. 
Sometimes Mrs. Carter says she wishes she was back in 
Brooklyn, and Miss Harriet will shudder and exclaim 
“‘O mother I wish you wouldn’t say such things.” 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Bucking the Laws of Nature 


— valiant effort to be a trust is evidently 
attended with difficulties. It proposed to control the 
price of coffee—not so rigidly as the Steel Trust controls 
the price of rails, but somewhat to the extent that the Oil 
Trust controls the price cf oil. It had the advantage of 
any trust in that it could lawfully both restrict production 
— by placing a limit on planting—and tax the product. 
It had also a large command of capital. 

The Government’s enterprise now holds nearly eight and 
a half million bags of coffee, or about sixty per cent. of 
the world’s visible stock; yet prices have hardly been 
maintained at the expected level, and the load proves 
heavy. The State of SAo Paulo proposes a loan of fifteen 
million pounds sterling to continue the undertaking and to 
fund loans previously made in that behalf. The visible 
stack is larger by half than it was two years ago. 

We wish Brazil good luck. It has long been declared by 
an influential and very practical school of political econ- 
omists that the law of supply and demand will inevitably 
govern prices, except when that law is suspended by a 
New Jersey charter. It seems doubtful to us that any 
such immutable principle exists in Nature. Our doubt is 
not supported by much positive evidence, but by the 
general consideration that the laws of Nature were settled 
before New Jersey was thought of. If Brazil should 
succeed in being a coffee trust we should, of course, know 
that our doubt was well founded. 


Helter-Skelter Justice 


N THE utterly mistaken idea that mob rule tends to 
prevent crime, a good many well-meaning people find 
an excuse for lynching. The better-supported opinion is 
that, on the contrary, mob rule tends to encourage crime. 
It now appears from press reports that the negro whom 
the Springfield mob set out to lynch was not the one who 
committed the crime that stirred the mob to action. If we 
grant a community’s inherent right to take whatever 
steps may be necessary to stop an intolerable crime, it is 
yet obvious that killing the wrong man is a mighty poor 
expedient—or even killing the right one under conditions 
which make it a mere matter of chance whether it will be 
the right or the wrong man that is killed. 

Those conditions are characteristic of mob action. In 
excitement mounting to frenzy, even a seeming identifica- 
tion cannot be conclusive. In proportion as lynch law is 
terrible to the innocent, it is less terrible to the guilty. At 
vast social cost, it fails to accomplish the only object that 
could possibly excuse it. 

Everybody, it may be said as a matter of course, abhors 
crime. But only from that abhorrence which is controlled 
by intelligence can any effective headway against crime be 
expected. 


Hypocrisy About Literature 


E ARE familiar with the charge—confessed by many 

educators—-that instruction in English Literature in 
high school and college is painfully barren. The pupils get 
the lessons, but do not read the books; they laboriously 
do their stunts in the Elizabethan drama and Victorian 
novel, but by no means turn athirst to the pages of 
Shakespeare and Marlowe, Thackeray and Dickens. 
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Now comes the charge that the professors don’t read 
the books either; they no more turn athirst than the 
student does. Like him, they dully perform the allotted 
grind on Hamlet or Copperfield; then hurry off to do 
something that interests them—perhaps, to read Mere- 
dith or Anatole France, or to prepare an essay upon the 
imperviousness of the young modern mind to the charm 
of the classics. We recall a high-school instructor who 
remarked that he never gave a class the prescribed address 


‘upon the importance of reading Burke’s great ‘‘ Concilia- 


tion’’ speech without a vexatious sense that he was lying, 
and another who was quite blue over the necessity of 
having to wade half through Dickens again—in the van 
of his devoted pupils. : 

Unless instruction in literature brings interest in and 
enthusiasm for good books it is obviously of precious little 
worth. That an instructor to whom Milton or Scott is a 
bore can arouse enthusiasm for those authors seems rather 
doubtful. We should like to see the instructor in every 
case, whether in high school or college, given complete 
latitude to select those books which he personally felt 
enthusiasm for. Then at least one party to the transaction 
would be interested. 


Who Pays the Taxes? 


ASHINGTON, although a farming State, has ex- 

empted much personal property from taxes. A 
law, recently sustained by the Supreme Court, says that 
mortgages, notes, accounts, money deposited in bank, 
State, county and municipal bonds shall not be considered 
property for the purpose of taxation. 

The things mentioned are, of course, not wealth, but 
merely evidences of wealth—like stocks and bonds and all 
paper money. That academic fact, however, was hardly 
the reason for the exemption. The real motive, as we 
understand it, was to invite capital; in fine, that, as a net 
result, the State would get capital cheaper by not taxing 
it than by taxing it. Probably that expectation will be 
realized. 

If money that is untaxed loans at eight per cent.,and a 
tax equal to one per cent. be added, money will then loan 
at nine per cent. The borrower pays the tax. If the 
lender is successful in dodging the assessor, the borrower 
pays the tax and the State does not get it. Capital flows 
where the attraction is greatest. 

Probably the borrowers in Washington will gain by 
paying all the taxes themselves and securing a more 
abundant supply of loanable capital, with consequent 
lower interest rates. 

This whole difficult tax question would be somewhat 
less difficult if it were clearly understood that the man who 
seems to be paying the tax very often isn’t paying it. 


Poor Paraguay! 


HE melancholy situation of Paraguay excites sym- 

pathy in all humane breasts. 

While Brazil and Argentina are engaging in a naval 
rivalry as spirited and admirable, considering their re- 
sources, as that between England and Germany, the 
unhappy country of the great Francia has no sea in which 
to float a battleship. She has over six hundred thousand 
inhabitants and a yearly revenue of two million dollars, 
partly unmortgaged. Her total foreign trade amounts to 
almost seven million dollars a year, on which, perhaps, 
heavier imposts could be laid. 

Such resources are not, of course, equal to a Dread- 
naught; but with clever management something very 
nobby in the submarine or torpedo-boat line might be 
achieved. Without a seacoast, however, Paraguay might 
as well be a one-legged girl in a shoe store, or a boy with 
the mumps in a cider press. 

Like an unportioned orphan, she sits aside while the 
sister nations eagerly discuss the latest style in turrets, 
armor-belts and hoisting gear, and whether secondary 
batteries are going to be much worn this season. The 
grand controversy over armored cruisers has for her only 
that painful interest which flounces possessed for poor 
Cinderella. 

It seems a shame, when there is so much ocean to 
spare, that a nation should be prevented from blowing 
herself for a few ships by the lack of a little salt water. 


Making Free of Other People’s Money 


ITH all the facts that are easily obtainable concern- 

ing Government expenditures it seems rather super- 
fluous to call in the aid of imagination—unless it be true 
that facts are not palatable in a Presidential year except 
when liberally seasoned with fancy. 

The mere facts are impressive. To run the General 
Government during the last five years cost almost three 
billion dollars, or nearly as much as it cost during the ten 
years prior to 1896. War and navy expenditures in the 
five years exceeded a billion dollars, being over a third of 
total Government cost, and more by one-half than the 
total expenditures under those two heads in the ten years 
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before 1896. In the five-year period the average annual 
war and navy cost exceeded two hundred and twenty 
millions; in the ten-year period it was under seventy 
millions. Both periods are well away from the Spanish- 
American War, and the cost of the Panama Canal is not 
included in the latter period. 

Many items of Government expense have legitimately 
and profitably increased in the last five years. That there 
has been a big waste, especially in the war and navy de- 
partments, we do not doubt. 

A dozen or a score of million dollars makes only an 
inconsiderable point in the Government’s accounts. The 
country is rich and the money comes easily—to the 
Government. 

All the same, somebody has to sweat to create even 
a dozen millions. In spending other people’s money there 
is a constant temptation to extravagance. The Govern- 
ment has not been resisting the temptation. 


Oklahoma’s Experiment 


EW YORK does not permit a savings-bank to be 

started merely for the purpose of competing with 
established institutions. It must be shown that the new 
bank will afford greater convenience of access to a con- 
siderable number of depositors; that, in short, additional 
savings-bank facilities are needed in the neighborhood. 
Oklahoma, under its system of insuring deposits, very 
properly adopts the same policy. Two recent applications 
to start banks in places where there seemed no need of 
additional banking facilities were refused by the State 
board. This is a necessary effect of State insurance of 
deposits, but it proves nothing as to the merits of that 
system. 

The banking business is a source of profit to certain 
individuals who are engaged in it; also, it is a public 
utility. 

The latter aspect is by far the more important; but 
the arguments against State insurance of deposits deal 
only with the former. 

The main business of a bank is to lend people their own 
money. The national banks have, roughly, four and a half 
billion of deposits and four and a half billion of outstanding 
loans. These are the two big items in the statement, and 
correctly represent the banks’ chief function. From this 
function a profit arises. 

The object of Oklahoma is not to see how many in- 
dividuals can get a chance at the profit, but how well the 
function can be performed. The question, How many 
banks can we have? is quite subordinate to the question, 
How good are the banks? 

Insurance of bank deposits is admittedly a delicate 
question, presenting several difficulties. But the chief 
difficulty is rigidly to guard against speculative, reckless 
and dishonest banking. 

To that end, the State banking board must, if the 
system succeeds, have very large power. But‘we doubt 
that any steps in the direction of suppressing speculative, 


reckless and dishonest banking will arouse sentiments of ~ 


indignation in the breasts of depositors. 


Senator Foraker’s Froth 


**TYWER remembering,” said Senator Foraker gravely 

the other day, ‘“‘that what Washington and his 
associates framed and Lincoln and his associates perfected 
is good enough for you and me and for all who are coming 
after us.” 

We quote this merely as an interesting example of the 
extent to which political oratory consists of words without 
meaning. : 

What Washington and his associates framed was the 
best compromise they could arrange between the conflict- 
ing interests of the big States and the little States, those 
who wanted great power in the central Government and 
those who wanted little, Southern slave industry and New 
England carrying trade, Pennsylvania merchants and 
New Jersey farmers—but based upon a pretty unanimous 
sentiment that the chief danger of a republican Government 
lay in the liability that the poor would plunder the rich. 

Every important provision was the result of a compro- 
mise, and the Constitution as adopted was not what any 
single legislator would have made it if he could have had 
his way. 

The notion that it was an immutable embodiment of all 
political wisdom would have produced vast astonishment 
among the thirty-nine gentlemen who affixed their signa- 
tures to it that seventeenth of September. Just a week 
before, Madison—whom, no doubt, it represented as much 
as any one man—wrote: 

“T hazard an opinion that the plan, should it be 
adopted, will neither effectually answer its national object 
nor prevent the local mischiefs which excite disgust 
against the State Governments.” 

It was better than he thought; but, as a matter of fact, 
from the day it was adopted to this it has been subject to 
constant amendment, either in letter or in spirit—as every 
human institution that is fit to live must be. 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 
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Walloping the Octopus 


OAKING the Standard Oil Company has come to be 
S a sort of a religion with the American people, and it 
has many high priests and prophets, ranging from 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, the Chicago judge who handed 
out that twenty-nine-million-dollar fine that has not yet 
been paid, to the groceryman in the village who has to buy 
his kerosene of the Octopus. Mr. T. Roosevelt has also 
swatted the Standard a few times, by manner of diversion, 
when he had nothing pressing doing in the way of sanitiz- 
ing the farmers or admonishing the mothers. Indeed, the 
Octopus must have black and blue spots all over it, albeit 
it continues octopusing at the old stand, No. 26 Broadway. 
Still, including the Standard as among the worst in a 
Presidential communication or fining it a stage-money fine, 
while distressing to those higher, nay, highest financiers 
who, by common report, own all the oil, all the money and 
all the earth we have included in our boundaries, and while 
calculated to make those generals of finance feel that their 
efforts for the uplift are not appreciated, notwithstanding 
their beneficences to the cause of education, these things 
can be borne with reasonable equanimity. The effects of 
such procedures are largely mental and uncomfortable, but 
cause no diminution of business or capital. 

When, on the preposterous other hand, there arises a 
situation wherein one of these numerous tilters against the 
Octopus costs the Octopus real money, gets business away 
from its all-embracing tentacles, that is something that 
hurts. That is tangible. That is real. That, too, is 
unparliamentary, unprecedented and verging on criminal 
trespass on vested rights. It causes some consternation 
to be fined twenty-nine million dollars and a few odd cents, 
although a feeling of elation must stir the owners of the 
Octopus when they think they have one big enough to be 
worth a twenty-nine-million-dollar penalty, a position of 
eminence few Octopus breeders have attained. But, with 
it all, there must be a protest, a crying out, a secret sorrow 
that such a fine has been imposed, and that such state- 
ments have been made in high quarters, as the Washington 
correspondents say when they are writing anonymous 
interviews with elevated authorities, the same being them- 
selves, in many instances. It is difficult to analyze this 
feeling that must exist, this depression that must have 
fallen upon John D., the genial H. H. Rogers and others. 

Whatever it may have been, however saddened at the 
lack of appreciation which the imposition of those strictures 
and that fine may have signified, no money was taken out of 
the till. Real anguish, real pain and woe only come after 
somebody has grabbed a chunk of business. The Octopus 
may sob a little over its sad fate when an attorney-general 
remarks, pleasantly, that its commercial name is a byword 
and a hissing, but the Octopus weeps oily tears when a 
competitor throws the harpoon into it far enough to 
decrease its revenues. 


Starting Out for the Octopus 


B herne country is speckled with men who have, from time 
to time, sliced small steaks off the Octopus. Some of 
them have secured rib roasts, even, and, now and again, we 
find a man who has performed a major operation and taken 
away a piece for corning. Deprecating these assaults, the 
Standard has kept away from the abattoir except in a 
few instances, one of which is in New England, where it has 
been carved to a considerable extent by an open-faced per- 
son named Thomas L. Hisgen, he being the nominee for 
President of Mr. Hearst’s Independence Party. 

The Octopus suffers in silence and retaliates in gum 
shoes. Wherefore, the Octopus side of the battle between 











Hisgen and itself is not available, but, owing to circum- 
stances not unconnected with his candidacy for President, 
we have full and free knowledge of Mr. Hisgen’sadventures 
while engaged in leading the Octopus to the block. 
Deftly ripping off all campaign embroideries, the fact 
remains that Mr. Hisgen has cost the Octopus money, 
whereby he is an enemy to true progress and the highest 
principles as applied to business, or is one of the staunch- 
est friends of the masses, the viewpoint depending on 
whether you own any Standard Oil stock or do not. 

Hisgen, after being born in Indiana, where he also 
accumulated three brothers, thus making his father’s 
stock of sons number four, moved to Albany, New York, 
when he was about sixteen. The father invented an axle 
grease, a good axle grease, and made it in small quantities. 
Hisgen formed a little company with his three brothers and 
began to manufacture the axle grease in larger lots. He 
was the salesman, while the father and brothers produced 
the grease. He traveled about the country, selling the 
stuff. He could fiddle some, and if a storekeeper would not 
buy his grease before music he generally would after 
Hisgen had played a few lively tunes. 

The business grew until one day, while experimenting 
in the factory, father inadvertently set the place on fire, 
and the whole thing was a total loss, with no insurance, 
as the underwriters say. There wasn’t much capital in 
the Hisgen outfit, but they scraped together a hundred 
dollars and began again. The business prospered, and in 
1888 the company had the largest axle-grease factory in 
the world. Then the Octopus came into the game. It 
appears that one of the many subsidiary occupations of 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Rogers and Mr. Archbold is 
the manufacture of axle grease. The Octopus didn’t care 
to have the largest axle-grease factory in the world outside 
of its jurisdiction, and it offered the Hisgens $600,000 for 
the factory and good-will. The Hisgens refused. 


Why the Octopus Grieves 


FTER that, the Hisgens say, the Octopus began a cam- 
paign to get the factory. It notified all grocers and 
others who sold the Hisgen grease that if they continued to 
sell it they could get no kerosene to sell. Whereupon, the 
Hisgens said they would sell oil to any grocer who wanted 
it at prices as low, or lower, than the Standard demanded, 
and most of the grocers stuck with the Hisgens. 

At first the Hisgens, with Thomas L. as their leader, 
supplied only the retail trade, but after the fight got good 
and exciting they organized a wholesale oil company,and 
Albany wholesalers received the news with joy and hopped 
in with the Hisgens, much to the disgust of the Octopus. 
The fight continued. Thomas L. was the directing head. 
He soon branched out into New England and built tanks 
at Springfield, which he made his base of operations. The 
Octopus almost gave oil away, but the people stayed with 
Hisgen. Finally, two years ago, Hisgen announced that 
he could not supply oil at less than eight cents a gallon, 
and if dealers wanted oil for less than that they must buy 
of the Standard, with the assurance that when his oil 
company went out of business the Standard would im- 
mediately advance the price of oil and get its money back. 
The people stuck by Hisgen again, and he expanded his 
business throughout New England and is still expanding 
it, to the great grief of the Octopus. 

Naturally, Hisgen got into politics. Hewasa Democrat, 
and two years ago he was nominated for State Auditor by 
the Democrats and ran well ahead of his ticket. Last year 
he was offered the Democratic nomination for Lieutenant- 
Governor, Henry M. Whitney, the Brookline millionaire, 
being the candidate for Governor. Hisgen said he thought 
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Whitney wasa part of the Octopus and refused, and Hearst 
grabbed him and named him for Governor on the Inde- 
pendence League ticket. Hisgen told his story up and 
down the State. He ran far ahead of Whitney and next to 
Guild, the Republican, and was the logical candidate for 
President when Mr. Hearst wanted one for his party—next 
to Mr. Hearst, of course, who wouldn’t run. 

Hisgen is a stocky, smooth-shaven, tow-headed, two- 
hundred-pound man, who has a great faculty for making 
friends, and who never lets a day go by without handing 
the Standard Oil Company a few wallops just to keep his 
hand in. He sent President Roosevelt a great deal of 
information about Octopus methods during the beginning 
of the Government’s crusade against the Standard. 

The Octopus deprecates Hisgen. Ask anybody at 
Twenty-six Broadway and you will be told he is no 
gentleman. That is probably true. Any person who will 
arrange matters to cost the Standard money couldn't 
possibly be a gentleman. He is an enemy to progress 
and a pirate of commerce, or something like that, isn’t he? 


Lack of Versatility 


HEN James G. Blaine was Secretary of State and 

Lord Pauncefote was Minister from England—that 

was before the ambassadorial days—there was a delicate 
question in discussion between the two countries. 

Mr. Blaine had the worst of the argument, and he 
decided to try a good American bluff on Lord Pauncefote 
On the day set for.a final interview, before Lord Paunce- 
fote arrived at the State Department, Mr. Blaine had a 
clerk place about twenty lawbooks in a pile on his desk. 

Pauncefote came in. They discussed the question. Mr. 
Blaine, apparently, grew very angry and delivered himself 
vehemently, with many gestures. At the climax of his 
remarks he shouted: ‘‘No! No! No!” threw his arm 
around and knocked the lawbooks to the floor, where they 
fell with a great crash. Lord Pauncefote, a gentle soul, was 
alarmed and rushed home to cable to his country of the tre- 
mendous anger of the United States over the proposition. 
He advised abeyance, which was what Blaine wanted. 

Later, Mr. Blaine had to have a conference with Min- 
ister Mendoza, the Brazilian. The lawbook bluff had 
worked so well that he determined to try it on Mendoza. 
The Brazilian came. The discussion grew animated. 
Suddenly Blaine rose, shouted ‘‘ No!”’ and swept the law- 
books to the floor. 

Mendoza sat undisturbed. Blaine looked at him curi- 
ously. ‘‘Ah, Mr. Secretary,”’ said Mendoza, “that is not 
worthy of your versatility. You should have thrown over 
a wardrobe forme. You worked the books on Pauncefote 
you know.” 

Pauncefote had told. 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Joseph Pulitzer, owner of the New York World, has 
built a new sea-going yacht which he calls The Liberty. 

@ Pomeroy Burton, who is at the head of Lord North- 
cliff’s (the Harmsworth) publications in London, was born 
in Youngstown, Ohio. 

CR. B. Hawley, one of the very few men who have been 
elected to Congress, as Republicans, from Texas, is now a 
large sugar planter in Cuba. 

€ The story that Representative James S. Davenport, ot 
Oklahoma, ordered a stack of Washington telephone direct- 
ories sent to his constituents, under the impression that 
they were public documents, is officially branded a canard 
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[NCERITY TA 
RS SO 


THE CLOTHING CAMPAIGN 


UR platform is that the clothes 
should be made to fit the man and 
not the man the clothes. 


The woods are full of candidates in the 
clothing campaign and after the fall clothing 
election most of them will continue to seek 
the tall timber. 


It looks like a landslide for Sincerity 
Clothes. 


We are for woman's suffrage on the 
clothes question. The man usually knows 
the style that is correct, and he knows when 
a pattern pleases him. This makes it easy 
for salesman. Then a man is always in a 
hurry when he buys his suit or overcoat. 
He wants to get back to work and make 
money. The woman takes her time in 
selecting goods because she has to save 
money, which is another way of making it. 

Let your wife buy the fal! suits and over- 
coats for your college boy, if you like, and 
she will get Sincerity Clothes. 

Let her help you pick out your own suit 
or overcoat and she will vote for Sincerity 
Clothes. 


This is a demonstrable fact. 





A woman is just as jealous of the looks of 
her son or husband as she is of her own 
looks. 
of her son or husband by the looks of other 
men; she judges other men by them. That's 
normal, natural and womanly. 


And when she judges the goods she judges 
them by themselves. 

Once she knows how Sincerity fabrics are 
shrunk and re-shrunk, are inspected and re- 
inspected, how even the canvas linings are 
shrunk and are.-cut by the same patterns as 
the outer fabric, how the hair cloth and the 
narrow tape that is so important to the 
interior excellence of a garment are shrunk 
so that they will never give or take; and 
once she knows the pains-taking, patient, 
precisely perfect way in which stitch after 
stitch and seam after seam is made exactly 
right—she will accept your judgment as to 
style and vote for Sincerity Clothes. 


The best dressed nations are the most enlight- 
ened and progressive. Americans wear better cloth- 
ing than anybody else. We hope to see the day 
when every American will wear Sincerity clothes. 
A big hope, that, but out of big hopes come great 
realizations. 

Think of this: We go on recerd time over time 
in our advertisements as to our abiding faith in 
our work. There hasn’t been any favic in the 
Sincerity market. ‘Think it over. 

We wish every woman who reads this advertise- 
ment would drop us a postal and ask for our fall 
style book. We think every man should. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago 


Our label in every garment is your guaranty. 








**Winpom ” — An exclusive Sincerity style. 


She does not judge the appearance | 
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Sense 
and Nonsense 


An Irish Elephant 


CIRCUS was in a small town where 
there was a large pond near the circus 
grounds. The keeper thought that it 

was a good chance to wash the elephant, 
but, while the animal was in the pond, his 
attention was —-! by something ‘and 
the animal — 

In his search for it the keeper came 
across an old Irishman in the field. 

“‘Hey!” cried the kee’ r, ‘‘did you see 
anything of an elephant?’ 

“No,” says Pat, ‘‘but I saw a India- 
rubber baste eatin’ carrots with his tail.” 


Reconsidered Confessions 


One day when it was awful hot and we were 
coming back 

From swimming, a big storm came up; the 
sky was awful black ; 

The great big oak trees swished and bent 
because the wind blew so, 

And Billy a says he’s afraid the world 
would ou know 


Itlightninged oan sharp and bright, and once 
it struck a tree 

And split the bark right down the trunk, so 
close that we could see ; 

And we were half a mile from home and Billy 
Brink said then — 

He’s awful scared —we'd never see the folks at 
home again ! 


And then the rain came pouring down, and 
all the while it poured 

It lightninged sharper than before, and then 
the thunder roared ; 

And Billy, he shook hands with me and said, 
if I was spared 

And he was struck, to tell his folks he wasn’t 
very scared ; 

Then Henry Potts he said that it was him 
that threw the stone 

That broke the schoolhouse window and was 
blamed on Jimmy Doan, 

And which the teacher whipped him for; and 
said he wished he knew 

That Jimmy would forgive him and that I 
should ask him to. 


And Eddie Blake ’most whispered then and 
said the way he won 

The prize for spelling all the words was that, 
just all in fun, 

He had them written on his sleeve, all copied 
from the book, 

And — examination came he couldn’t help 


look ; 

And Tommy Gibbs thought awful hard and 
said that one time he 

Had read a story-book in school behind his 
geog’aphy, 

And always wanted to confess, but somehow 
when he made 

His mind up to, the teacher’s cross, and then he 
was afraid! 


And after while the wind went down and then 
the sunlight shone ; 

So Henry Potts he said perhaps he'd better 
tell Jim Doan 

About the broken glass himself, because ij I 
should tell 

He was ajraid that I would not explain it 
quite as well; 


And Eddie Blake said he would tell the 


teacher all about 
The spelling prize, because he thought she’d 
better find it out 


Direct from him; and Tommy Gibbs said 
now he’s safe he'd see 

The teacher, too, and never mind about the 
geog’aphy. —J.W. Foley. 


What the Nice Gentleman Said 


fy eel lady in Philadelphia took 
her five-year-old son toa photographer. 
The little fellow could not be kept still. 
The camera man was pleasant and con- 
siderate as he could be, called the child all 
the sweet, endearing names he could think 
of, while using every device of gentle 
ersuasion to make the wiggler keep quiet. 
inally he turned to the mother, who b 
this time was almost in despair, and sai 
‘Now, madam, if you will leave your in 
ling with me a minute or so I think I 
can take his festatifel face to perfection.” 
The mother withdrew for a short time. 
Soon the photographer summoned her and 
exhibited a successful negative. 
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shaving qualities. 


without stropping or honing. 


and practically immune from rust. 
packed in a handsome metal box. 
ally every time it is closed. 
sea,— entirely sanitary and convenient. 
proof matchsafe. 


factory as the “Gillette Way,” 


NEW YORK 
206 Times Bldg. 
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ette Blades 


“New Process” GILLETTE blades will be on sale at all dealers 


These blades have been perfected after four years of research 
and experiment, and are the finest blades ever produced 
They are made by newly-invented automatic machines which make all 


blades exactly alike in their remarkable keenness, durability and all desirable 


With these blades you get the most delightful shaves you ever had, no 
matter how pleasant your previous experience with the GILLETTE has been, 


“New Process” blades have a high polish, rendering them easily cleaned 
Twelve 
It is nickel-plated and seals itself hermetic- 
It is absolutely damp-proof in any climate, land or 
When empty it forms a convenient water- 
Retail price, ONE DOLLAR PER SET OF TWELVE BLADES. 
If your shaving is accomplished in some other way, it cannot be so satis- 
and you will find it worth while to adopt the 
Gillette Razor with “New Process” blades instead. 

Standard set consisting of triple silver-plated razor, 12 ‘‘ New Process” 
blades in leather, velvet-lined case, $5.00. 
accessories ranging in price from $6.50 to $50.00. 

At all hardware, cutlery, jewelry and sporting goods dealers. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


BOSTON 
206 Kimball Bldg. 


“New 
“Process” 
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by anyone. 


lades comprise a set and come 


Combination sets containing shaving 


CHICAGO 








206 Stock Exchange Bldg. 
~~, Bin IP, 














Children’s Outfitting 


We transact the largest chil- 
dren’s wear trade in the country. 
We are specialists in juvenile 
attire— make nothing else, sell 
nothing else. Outfitting exclu- 
sively for the young we offer— 
broadest assortments, finest 
materials, perfect adaptation of 
styles, original fashions of our 
own designing. We are the 
acknowledged leaders in every- 
thing for the complete outfitting 
of boys, girls and infants. 


Illustrated Catalogue 


describing the new fall and win- 
ter fashions in children’s dresses, 
suits, hats, shoes, underwear and 
furnishings, and listing over 
20,000 items, mailed upon receipt 
of 4cts. (stamps) to cover postage. 


Long Distance Shopping 


is simplified by our Mail Order 
System in charge of competent 
people. Distant buyers receive 
the same careful attention as 
those shopping in person. Our 
broad guarantee assures satis- 


faction to every customer. plait. 








Box plaited with insertions of sree, on each 
Sizes 2 and 3 years : . i $2.25 


Address Dept. 13, 60-62 West 23d St., 





Fine Pique Dress 


NEW YORK 











Rats and 
mice leave 
Z choicest food 


Die in open 
air, seeking 






water and grain for 
i. “Ory, 
clean; never 


leaves a mark. 


Rat 
Bis-Kit 


No mixing. Ready for use. 
All Druggists — 15 cts. a box. 
ity ours hasn't it,send 
us 25 cents for one box 
or 60 cents for three 
boxes, delivered pre- 
paid. 
THE Rat Biscuit Co. 
10 N. Limestone Street 
Springfield, O. 









Quick 


Deliveries 


mean money 
saved and sat- ANE - 
isfied custom- f-& 

ers. OneY 
Kiblinger will 
do quicker 





work than 3 
horses and wagons—always ready—no hitching 
up—go anywhere—reliable in all weather. 


. . 

Kiblinger Motor Wagons 
climb hills easier than horses— go through mud, 
snow or sand—16-horse-power—30 miles on 
one gallon of gasoline — low first cost—cheap to 
keep — wagons and buggies, etc., of all styles. 

Write today for catalog and book of tests. 





W. H. KIBLINGER CO., Factory No. 52, Auburn, Ind. 
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The Fall Models 


Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


are ready to be shown by the 
leading Clothiers in nearly 
every City in the United States. 


$12 to $35 


Suits and Overcoats 


Write for booklet ‘*M,’’ ‘Styles from Life,"’ 
covering Men's ‘‘ Correct Dress*’ for Fall and 
Winter, and ‘* Timely Election Information,’’ FREE. 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO. 


Manufacturers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





It's on all 
Michaels- 
Stern 








Fine 
Clothing 
and 
Identifies 
it 

















All Winter— 


—It means HEALTH 
—It saves COAL 
—It saves Time and Worry 






This automatic regulator will ac- 
tually keep your house at an even 
heat whether the weather outside be 
at zero or above freezing. You or 
any one can easily attach it to any 
furnace, steam or hot water boiler. 
It don’t mar the walls in any way. 


You set the thermostat at the de- 
gree you want the heat for the day. 
Then all you’ve got to do is to put 
on coal and forget it. It positively 
keeps an even temperature without 
variation. That means health. 
30 Days’ = At night fix the “Time-Set”; close 
FREE _ the dampers and the de mt ” will 
_. automatically open the draft at any 
TRIAL desired time in the morning. No 
60 Days getting up early to make fire and 
to Pay warm up. 


Great Saving on Coal Bills 


and will more than pay for itself in a short time. Prove this 
for yourself. We send it to you on 30 days’ Free Trial so 
you can do this. If not perfectly satisfied—send it right back. 
If you keep it, pay us in 60 days or take advantage of dis- 
count for cash with order. 


The instructions and illustrations in our free 
booklet are sc plain that anyone can under- 
standthem. Send for it today if you keep house. 


“The Chicago” Heat Regulator Co. 
Dept. 1, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Or, Otterville Mfg. Co., Canadian Agts., Otterville, Ontario 











When they reached home the mother 
asked: ‘‘ Harold, what did that nice gentle- 
ewe to you when I left you alone with 


“Well, he said,’”’ lisped Harold, ‘‘‘If 
you don’t thit still, you ugly, squint-eyed 
monkey, I'll thake the life out of your 
trembling carcath.’ Then I that per- 
fectly still, Mamma!” 


Perseverance Jim 
Misfortune seemed a-laying to ketch Jim 


Brown ; 
No matter how he dodged her she allers run 


him down. 
The doy oe was born his mammy lost her 
tfe; 





His daddy went to pieces a-thinkin’ of his 
Wien Jims turied wins hie dedi passed 
The cunuty ait to take him the very next 
| When joie begun consolin’, he says, the little 
| “Te locke mighty bad, but it 

Might 


Be 
Wuss | 


Ever git to notice how trouble’s like the rain? 
You think it’s almost over—an’ here she 
comes in! 
He married Nell Luce—she up an’ run away ; 
His barn burned down the very next day. 
| Jim worked along, but, the mortgage comin’ 


py 


due, 
He didn’t have the money—so he had to 


lose that, too. 
But what did he say when his friends began 
to fuss? 
**It looks mighty bad, but it 
| Might 
Be 


yoo 


Wuss:! 


Jim got a job on Silas Peters’ place; 
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REX 
REX 





IS 


ROOFING 


FLINTKOTE 


ROOFING 


No Other Roofing is the Same 

































Si was so sharp he could cut you with his | 


ace. | 
He paid Jim in land where you couldn't | 


graze a hoss, 
And the ground was so rocky that you had 
to fly across. 
Jim didn’t kick; he tried to work the land, 
| But what wasn’t rocks, why, it turned out to 


be sand. 
We dropped down to Si’s—Si grinned and | 


says to us: 
“* It looks mighty rocky, but it 
Might 
Be 
Wuss !” 


| Jim dug a well, an’ it made ol’ Peters boil— | 
For, durn my pertaters, if he didn’t strike | 


oil! 
Then Jim turned round and he sold the land 


to Si— 
Ten thousand dollars—and the well run dry ! 
Jim just smiled when Si begun to blaze, 
And says: ‘‘Mr. Peters, it’s perseverance 


ays. 
The well’s run dry, and the land ain’t wuth a 
cuss ; 
It looks mighty rocky, but it 
Might 


Be 
Wuss !”’ 


Trouble keeps a-trailin’ the feller that’s down; 
She ain’t satisfied till she’s done him good 
and brown. 
But keep on a-workin’; don’t holler till 
| you're out— 
And then don’t you holler, for likely there’s 
a doubt 


You'd never know Jim to see him nowadays. 

Durn me, ain’t it funny how perseverance 
pays ? 

| Just workin’ on and sayin’, when things are 


in a muss, : 
‘It looks mighty bad, but it 
Might 


é 
Wuss.” 
— Herman Da Costa, 


Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@ Faint heart ne’er escaped fair lady. 
€ He who puts on airs only takes off dignity. 


@ Scandal travels fast, but a good deed goes 
without saying. 

@If mankind depended on the milk of 
human kindness, half of us would starve. 


| @A soft answer turneth away wrath— 
| sometimes. At other times it inviteth a 
| licking. 































REX Flintkote Roofing is never sold under any other 
name, and no roofing sold under another name is the 
same as REX Flintkote Roofing. If there are other 
roofings that /ook like REX, their resemblance is only 
surface deep. The quality of REX Flintkote Roofing 
goes all through. Its body is high grade, long-fibre 
wool felt, heavy, dense and durable; the saturation or 
water-proofing is slowly worked in until the body is 
thoroughly impregnated with it— REX saturation will 
never dry out ; the coating is of special rubbery, gummy 
compounds that unite with the body and the satura- 
tion, and present a surface that is absolutely weather- 
proof, fire-resisting, and that will not crack in cold 
weather, nor blister, peel, scale or melt in hot weather. 








The Boy trademark which appears on 
every roll of REX Flintkote Roofing is a 
guarantee with something back of it. Look 
for it when buying — take no roll that does. 
not show it: 
not REX, no matter what it may /ook like. 


If it isn't there the roofing is 





properties. Write us to-day. 


In REX Flintkote you get a roofing that willgive youmore 
kinds of protection than any other, a roofing that will last 
and a roofing that can be laid easily and cheaply. Further- 
more, yougeta roofing that is guaranteed by a house of known 
standing, a house that for 71 years has stood for honest 
goods and honest dealing — for quality and at a fair price. 


Write for Book and Samples 


The book will tell you all about REX Flintkote Roofing and give photographs of 
buildings on which it is used, with letters of recommendation from users. The 
samples will show you what KEX Roofing really is and enabie you to test its 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 43 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 








gathering so brilliant— 
no dinner so sumptuous that its 
enjoyment is not enhanced by the 
delicate dessert confection. 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


Adaptable 


Confections 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 



















Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 





in the form of 
an almond 





enclosing a 





kernel of de- 





licious cream 
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POKELEY 4 DONARA CANTAB A 


Collars may be right when you: 
buy them, but they will always be 
right if they are 


ARROW > 


Clupeco Shrunk, Quarter Size 


COLLARS 


15 cents each—2 for 25 cents 


Sold only under the ARROW label. 
‘* Proper Dress,’’a style book, sent on request. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 459 River St., Troy, N.Y. 
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ARROW COLLARS: LUSITANIA ADDISON ALTRO 


AMOLEE 


The shirt you wear may be good. 


You may be quite sure it is if 
it is a 





SHIRT 


$1.50 and more 


Sold only under the CLUETT label. An 
interesting booklet, ‘*Today’s Shirt,’’ sent free. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 459 River St., Troy, N.Y. 








The one shoe 


for the man who 
walks one mile 
or ten a day— 


For the man 
who stands one 
hour or ten a day. 
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STETSON 


Corndodger 


is the embodiment of 
foot comfort. It does 
not cramp a single 
muscle; it doesn’t rub 
a single joint. 
It just gives com- 
fort—comfort every 
minute it’s worn. 


Youcan see the Corndodger 

—try it on and buy it only 
if you like it at any shoe 
store displaying 


The Red Diamond Sign 
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HOW TO BUY CUT GLASS 


W hat to Look for and What to Avoid 
By RICHARD H. KELLER 


HILE we most of us appreciate the 

beauties of cut glass, it seems to 

possess a ial fascination for 
women. This may be due to the fact that 
it probably shows up to the best advan- 
tage when displayed with silver and china 
and dainty napery. To distinguish the 
oe from the bed, aid in its intelligent se- 
lection and give a comprehensive resumé of 
the process of manufacture in simple lan- 
— will be the scope of the present 
arti 


cle. 

The brilliancy and sparkle of all cut glass 
are due to the cuttings with which it is em- 
bellished. Like a diamond in the rough, 
there is very littie to it before the cutting. 
The ‘aod itself is ordinary lead glass. 
The cheap pressed-glass tumblers and table 

lassware that one finds in the shops, yel- 
owish in color and yielding a clink rather 
than a ring when struck, are made of glass 
with a large proportion of lime in it, known 
in the ini as lime glass. This cannot be 
used for cutting because of its poor color, 
hardness and unsusceptibility to polish. In 
fine table glassware the glass employed is 
made with a large proportion of lead in its 
composition, is known as lead glass, takes a 
high polish, is softer than the lime — 
and, therefore, more easily cut. hen 
struck it emits a ringing tone. This is the 
glass used by glass-cutters. 


The Raw Material 


While American manufacturers have for 
some years been awarded the palm in 
lass-cutting, there are less than half a 
ese who make their own glass. All the 
others, and they are many, buy the various 
pieces in the rough—blanks, as they are 
termed —from the glass-houses which make 
a specialty of their production. On these 
blanks the cutter then proceeds to put the 
embellishment which makes it the thing 
of beauty that tempts those who see it. 
Blanks, as they reach the cutter, are in 
the many shapes decreed by fashion or 
demanded by buyers. Bowls, pitchers, 
tumblers, celery trays, nappies, bonbon 
dishes, vases and sugars and creams are 
the staples. Water bottles, until a year or 
so ago, came into this class, but the steadily 
decreasing price of pitchers has relegated 
the carafe to the background. After all, a 
carafe can be used only for water, while a 
pitcher serves equally well for water, lem- 
onade, claret cup or iced tea. Imported 
blanks are still used in large quantities, 
and up to a few years ago the foreign 
factories were supreme in certain items, 
notably decanters, pitchers and vases. To- 
day the American manufacturer gives im- 
ported blanks a close rub on at least two 
of the items, thanks to a duty of 45 per 
cent. on rough blanks and 60 per cent. on 
blanks which have had labor of any kind 
put on them, as, for example, a decanter 
on which the neck flutes have been cut. 


In the Rough Stage 


Let us take a blank from which an eight- 
inch berry bowl is to be cut. It reaches 
the cutter as a thick, heavy bowl, the rim 
rough and splintery, just as it has been 
cracked off at the glass-house, and it weighs 
about five pounds. An operative takes the 
bowl and holds its splintered rim against a 
revolving iron disk covered with wet sand, 
giving a rotary motion to the bowl at the 
same time. For the few seconds that the 
sand grains adhere to the iron they bite 
away the glass, and in a very few minutes 
this sand, renewed constantly from a con- 
venient hopper overhead, has squared up 
the rim of the bowl in readiness for the 
next operation. This consists of markin 
on the outside of the bowl with a smal 
brush and pen-compass and a mixture of 
red lead, turpentine and rosin the main 
lines of the pattern to be cut thereon. 
These markings hang on _ tenaciously 
tkrough all the successive processes and 
require finally to be removed with pumice 
where, as guide marks, they may not have 
been removed by the cutting wheels. 
Now comes the first stage of the actual 
cutting. The operative’s tool is an iron 
disk three-eighths of an inch thick .and 


anywhere from five inches to two feet in 
diameter. Through the centre of this disk 
runs a two-foot spindle, its pointed ends 
supported by wooden blocks which are 
oye of a frame in which rests a trough. 
n operation the spindle is belted to the 
shafting, and the iron disk, or ‘‘ wheel,” 
revolves in front of the operative like a 
very thin grindstone, the motion being 
— + fra hangs a big h 
ve the frame a big ho 

filled with sand and water, an ine ¢ 
small -orifice at the bottom trickles a tiny 
stream. This, by means of a metal guide, 
is made to fall directly on the edge of the 
wheel, half-way between the top and the 
side toward the workman. When the disk 
was first received by the cutter it was 
nothing more nor less than a circle of boiler 
iron, threaded in the centre for a spindle. 
Before it was put into the frame the 
workman put in the spindle and then put 
the whole thing in a lathe. With a tri- 
angular piece of steel, while it slowly 
turned, he took off a shaving of iron from 
both sides of the disk’s square e until 
this assumed a proper mitre or V shape. 
It was then ready to cut with. 

The tiny stream of wet sand strikes the 

oint of the V in operation and adheres 
or a few seconds before the centrifugal 
action is strong enough to throw it off. 
For the few moments that the sand grains 
adhere to the soft iron and rush past the 
glass held against it they bite and grind 
into the glass. The operative holds the 
bowl wy 4 with both hands and presses 
it against the sand-covered V-shaped edge, 
meanwhile moving it slowly along the 
mark; there is, in a very few minutes, a 
deep V-shaped groove where the red line 
once was. 

The entire pattern, with the exception of 
the finer ‘‘filling in,” is now gone over in 
the same manner. ere the cuts are 
long and comparatively straight, wheels of 
large diameter are used. Where there are 
sharp turns it is necessary to use the 
smaller wheels, and it is usual to lay out 
a pattern which can be produced with as 
few wheel changes as possible, since each 
change of wheels in the cutting of an 
article means extra time and labor and an 
increased cost. 


The Finer Details of Pattern 


Our bowl now bears what looks like a 
rough and sketchy pattern deeply cut into 
it, though quite a large portion of the 
surface is still untouched and bears only 
cabalistic markings in red. The V-shaped 
cuts which have been made are splintery of 
edge and white, the two surfaces looking 
exactly like the ground glass that they are, 
and anything but beautiful. It now goes 
to an employee with practically the same 
appliances except that, instead of an iron 
wheel and sand, he uses a small wheei of 
close-grained stone or carborundum com- 
position. While a trifle thicker than the 
iron wheels, its edge is also mitred and the 
mitre fits into the grooves already made and 
roceeds to grind away the rough surface 
eft by the sand. 

The rim of the stone wheel is kept con- 
stantly wet with water, and presently, 
instead of a scratchy cut in the glass, we 
have a clean, smooth groove, light gray in 
color. Every one of the sand cuts is gone 
over by the wet stone in the same manner, 
—— ortion of the sand-made cuts being 
carefully smoothed. When this is done 
the same workman, with the same wheel, 
puts in the finer details of the pattern, such 
as crossbars, checkering, small fans, etc. 
These do not require to be cut in as deeply 
as the main cuts, hence the stone wheel 
only is used and the workman is guided by 
the red markings. 

It is this smoothing process just de- 
scribed which decides whether the article 
shall be full of life and sparkle or be a 
commonplace thing of no special merit. 
Cut glass, looked at from the outside of 
thearticle, has comparatively little silver or 
sparkle ese iy to the brilliancy which 
it exhibits when looked at from the inside. 
This is due to the fact that it owes its 
silver tints to refraction and that the 
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See the sole plan 





Note the room 
the toes have— 
each one placed 
as nature in- 






















The Corndodger 
dodges the corns till 
the corns disappear. 


The Corndodger is but 
one of a full line of Fall 
and Winter Stetsons, 
suitable for every occa- 
sion. They’re carried by 
your local dealer. 


It will pay*you to look 
up the line to-day. 


Write for our new book, “ The Right 
to Know.” Every man should have a 
copy. It turns the X-ray on shoe- 
making. It tells why some shoes are 
better than others. It 
tells why they cost 
more to make, look 
better and wear longer. 
It illustrates twelve 
attractive Stetson 
models that sell for 
$5.50 to $9.00 the pair. 


We will send it 
to yu FREE 


THE STETSON SHOE CO. 


pt. 
South Weymouth, Mass. 
New York Shop, 7 Cortlandt Street 
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pattern on all open pieces has been de- 
signed to show its greatest beauties only 
when looked at from the inside. 

Looked at in this way, every cut of the 
correct mitre—that is, having its two sides 
at the proper angle—looks like nothing so 
much a8 a silver streak. The same effect is 
obtained by having the angles correct in 
any of the standard designs, such as the 
Russian, the Dutch diamond, strawberry, 
diamond and fan, chair bottom, checkers 
and crossbars, split star, hob star, spinning 
star, chrysanthemum, etc., and all their 
| variations. Due attention to the angles 
| givesthe brilliancy and the silver. Without 
hese it may be cut glass, truly, but 
perhaps not the equal in value or artistic 
worth of the honest ay of pressed glass- 
ware, made of equally good glass and in 
some of the plain patterns which do not 
ape the cut designs. With the mitre on 
his stone too flat, the operative may work 
ever so conscientiously to smooth out the 
sand cuts, but the result is a disappoint- 
ment. 

After the smoothing comes the final 
operation of polishing the glass, or, more 
er ep the cuts in it, since that portion 
of the glass which has not been touched by 
the wheels requires but little going over. 
Not so very many years ago every piece 
| of cut glass was hand-polished—that is, 

every single one of the cuts was carefully 
N€ver gone over with mitre-edged wooden wheels, 


F ha ve | these being properly anointed with various 
worn the | polishing substances. In this way a fine e owar atc 








Cheral Patent Colt, Perforated 
Uppers, Heavy Extension Sole 
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Florsheim Shoe polish was given to the gray surfaces of 
’ Hf . . * . . 
get acquainted with its merits. _ ay ee ~ po ye ae “ted ed Wherever Time & called, the Aswricen Tools, invented ty Howard ta 
. It was orious and expensive an a H tch has . t d___- 1842. Years ago, it was the thing for each 
Whether you consider style | its drawbacks. Occasional one still hears ae ae ew Sree fashionable jeweler to recommend a spe- 
first—or comfort—or service — a lament because hand-polishing is prac- authority. On the gridiron— or cial watch of his own (usually made for 
the Florsheim Shoe will meet | tically a thing of the past, coupled with in the grand-stand with the spec- himin Switzerland). Today when a jew- 
each and eve requirement. | Pandenolisl about the beautiful ualities of tators—wherever interest hangs eler talks his own ‘‘special watch’’ you 
: ry q < and-polished glass as compared with the he tick of ce 1 } suspect a special reason for his doing so. 
( Florsheim ‘‘naturalshaped’’ | modern acid polish. on the tick of a second—the ; et a a 
) lasts mean utmost comfort HowarbD is a watch of record and o gpg M ,~ an Ss ag — 
while Florsheim style is the Triumphs of Modern Science an arbiter of disputes. a 0 tte Mer 8 val It Sent in - 
kind that leads and never fol- | Asa matter of fact, modern acid-polished Edward Howard madethe first American fine gold-filled case (guaranteed for 25 
lows. Most styles $5 and $6. | glass is far superior to the old hand- watch—changed the methods and revolu- years) at $35; to the 23-jewel ina 14-K 
a olished product. With hand-polishing tionized the watch industry of the world. solid gold case at $150—is fixed at the 
Write for style book on 4 man more or less ellacement of Foreign watches are made today with factory, and a printed ticket attached. 
The Florsheim Shoe Co. | the angles as left by the smoothing wheel, Find the HOWARD jeweler in your town and talk to him — he’s a man 
Chicago, U. S. A since a wooden wheel cannot hold an angle worth knowing. Drop us a postal card, Dept. N, and we will send you 
ed pe i for any length of time. Its tendency is to a HOWARD book, of value to the watch buyer. 





Aten outee the inevitable lox in, ‘brit ||| E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


mitre comes the inevitable loss in bril- 

Under liancy. A careful and first-class workman 

can Pp oduce a result the equal of the acid 

The Hood polish, but no better; and the cost is always 

considerably more. Very few indeed are 

‘ the — which to-day are polished by 
That’s |} han 






























The first stage of the polishing process is 
Sealed to go over the article, where necessary, 

with flat-edged wooden wheels, removin 
surface blemishes, and with mitre-edge 


















MOBILOIL insures | | wooden wheels where the cuts need it. A RE ~s2 a x 
the highest scores in rapidly revolving brush liberally coated i ee at Ue ____ Every Prospective Mother 
exacting tests where the || with pumice takes off such of the red uy \ Bho ef ee he dy yd 
performance of the engine de- markings as may still be in evidence. The fort and ease with “fine form’ and elegant 2p 
‘ , - T : rn . arance in the } , on the street, and in society 
pends on the quality of the oil. It is | | article is now washed clean, dried, and in ‘Always drapes evenly in front and back ~ yo 
a friction-proof, /roudb/e-proof oil, and can the case of the bowl has its interior covered pay le Xa strings — no lacing — no ripping 
be relied upon under every condition. with paraffin wax. Made in several styles, and A gon 8 y — 
This latter is done to protect the inner U G’S Bran Send tor our Pine Illustrated Bock -“"Pine-P, 
VACUUM surface, already highly polished, from the RBRU Free sisieraiy set i rune cry nama 
on e a abow' 1c Skirt 1 advan- 


aci in OW i i i i ° tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
d into wh ch it is about to be dipped 1 . aw 
The same thing is done with any portion of ota ae ee 

any article where it is desired that it shall supplied with Fine-Forin Maternity Skirts, make your 

4 ° I selection of material and style, and we will make the ga 

resist the acid. MIX URE ment ccpoureaine. When» ne ar it, denaerte —y en re “ 











is made in various grades-~a special grade . When the wax has hardened the bowl The tobacco with a regret. eh ca cnet poe A refund every’ 
for every make of engine. P — t — 18 placed in a leaden support and com- The segues is that you meye ested se many cent paid. Other Skirte—If not in need of a 
i -plt n aives. u- } ; years before you Degan smoking . at ity skirt, re ber our famous B& W dress 
see pln. gin o ileaan —- = wend in a oe ae — The great aot ees of i smokers, pom ap- ond walking sce. wil ponitively please son 
4 wi a mixture of warm ofuoric an reciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
Write for free booklet, telling the grade for Iphuric acids. The pice | length of the = ing to find a tobacco that satisfies Perfectly, book shall we send? Write to-day to 
yourcar. An invaluable book for motorists. sulphuric acids. 5 will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE, . Beyer & Williams Co. ,Dept.28, Buffalo, N.Y. 
MOBILOIL in barrels, and in cans with patent immersion is a matter of experience, and aud never had the luxury of smoking 
ring-spout, is sold by all dealers. i lass , f . : of every descrip- 
ne eee depends upon the quality of the glas: = Send 10 Cents ™4"°"" Automobile Accessories {1,.°""). oS). 
= . the number of pieces alread dipped in the en CNS senda sample. Generators, Gas l'anks, Speedometers, Plugs, Coils, Batter- 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY acid which grows weak with use. Usuall If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. ies, and, in fact, everything for a Motor Car, at prices that no 
‘ other house CAN compete with. Catalogue Free on request. 


it is a matter of seconds onl The bow ’ Reference any Commercial Agency or any Buffalo Bark. 
Rochester, N.Y. as it comes out of its acid bath, is snow- THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York eee aie i Prrctdn Stent, BUPPALS, BY. 
white in color, being covered with a 


ilicate due to the acti f the acids. Iti 

GOKEY’S 8} | inmeciately rinsed in warm water to tak WN @) 3 (4) © [6] 
the acid an remove the deposit, an 

STORM SHOE || i: — 


is then put in a tank of warm water to 


Sporting and Surveyor'sBoots | | loosen the paraffin coating. From this | No More Mixing Up Tooth Brushes 
ia waek 6 ose aatee || OStm & comes bright and sparkling. The Each tears, tt LP oe nol 
proof storm shoe, get Gokey’s. | | cuts which looked like ground glass are ach member of the family adopts one of the symbols 


It is waterproofed like the old Indian A : shown above and always asks for it when buying a new 
treated aca. taser saeieie now as bright as any portion of the surface, brush. The mark on handle is also on outside of box- the 


a Or and, if the acid has been properly mixedand | prophylactic yellow box which protects the brush and guaran- 
tory in the world for hand-nare shoes. | | the article was clean when it went in the | tees that you get it untouched by another’s fingers. Curved, 
Gokey uses ‘* Moose-Calf”’ uppers and | | acid bath, there is now but little left to do. | bevel-pointed handle with superior bristles trimmed to fit and clean 


Reck-Ock egy ny Sometimes an article will require to be | betweenthe teeth. Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25¢. 
—takes care of tender feet, too. | | dipped several times, but the cheap prod- ‘ By mail or at 
Latest styles for all outdoor uses. dealers. 


Write for'“Gokey's ShoeBook” | | UCt is dipped only once and goes to the 
8-0z.can Waterproofing, 35¢ consumer direct from the acid. 
WM.N.GOKEY|| In the better grades the article, having 
gone through the acid room, goes once 
Jamestown,N.¥.| | again to the polisher with his wooden 



















































Made in America under American 
sanitary conditions. Hole in 
handle and hook to keep 
brush dry and in your 
own place 
















Send for our 
free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
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Seventeen 
Cents a Day 
Buys an Oliver 
Typewriter! 


This amazing offer--the New Model 
Oliver Typewriter No. 5 at 77 cen/s a day 
— is open to everybody, everywhere. 

It’s our new and immensely popular 
plan ofselling Oliver Typewriters on little 
easy payments. The abandonment of 
longhand in favor of clean, legible, beau- 
tiful typewriting is the next great step in 
human progress. 

Already — in all lines of business and in 
all professions—the use of pen-and-ink is 
largely restricted to the writing of sig#a- 
tures. 

Business Colleges and High Schools, 
watchful of the trend of public sentiment, 
are training a vast army of young people 
in the use of Oliver Typewriters, 

The prompt and generous response of 
the Oliver Typewriter Company to the 
world-wide demand for universal type- 
! writing, gives tremendous impetus to 
the movement. 

The Oliver, with the largest sale of any 
typewriter in existence, was the logftal 
machine to take the initiative in bringing 
about the universal use of typewriters. 
It always leads! 


3] 


Save Your Pennies 
and Own an Oliver 


This ‘17-Cents-a-Day” selling plan makes 
the Oliver as easy to own as torent. It places 
the machine within easy reach of every home— 
every individual. A man’s “cigar money’’—a 
woman’s “‘pin money’’—will buy it. 

Clerks on small salaries can now afford to 
own Olivers. By utilizing spare moments for 
practice they may fit themselves for more im- 
portant positions. 

School boys and school girls can buy Olivers 
by saving their pennies. 

You can buy an Oliver on this plan at the reg- 
ular catalog price—$100. Asmall first payment 
brings the machine. Then you save 17 cents a 
day and pay monthly. 

And the possession of an Oliver Typewriter 
enables you to earn money to finish paying for 
the machine. 


Mechanical Advantages 


The Oliver is the most highly perfected type- 
writer on the market —hence its 200 per cent 
efficiency. 

Among its scores of conveniences are: 





Service Possibilities 


The Oliver Typewriter turns out more work— 
of better quality and greater variety —than any 
other writing machine. Simplicity, strength, ease 
of operation and visibility are the corner stones 
of its towering supremacy in 


— Correspondence 
— Card Index Work 


— Cutting {dimeograph Stencils 
Can you spend 17 Cents a Day to better advantage than 
in the purchase of this ? 


Write for Special Easy Payment Proposition or see the 
nearest Oliver Agent. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


43 Oliver Building, Chicago 




















wheels, but this time he uses wheels of 
hard and soft felt as well, and putty powder, 
which will polish a glass surface as nothing 
else will. hen he finally finishes with it 
this time it is ready to take its place in any 
market with honor to itself and to the 
manufacturer. 

On cheap cut glass wed af ractically no 
finish worth the name. e up one of 
the very cheap pieces am ftosk tole any 
of the deep mitre cuts from the outside. 
You will see a streaky, oily-looking film on 
the sides of the cut, instead of clean, silver 
sides. Examine the uncut portions of the 
surface and you will find what seem to be 
blisters and finger-marks, except that they 
will not rub off. These are due to poor and 
unskillful acid polishing. Now look at the 
different meeting points of the lines and 
angles composing the design and the rays 
of the stars, if there be any in the pattern. 
Do they meet? Or does one line run too 
far in one case and is there an open space 
between the two lines that should make a 
star-point in the other? If there is chair- 
bottom work in the pattern are the angles 
true? If the ee. is the ages? 
diamond and fan design, which has held 
its popularity for years and deserves it, 
see Hi the strawberries are properly cut and 
evenly cleft. 

It is by these signs that you will know 
the good workman and the quality fac- 
tory. Do not buy as a piece of cut glass 
an article which is simply a piece of glass 
that has been cut. Some of the ware in 
the shops to-day, while it is cut glass 
truly enough, has about as much brilliancy 
as a ogy of putty. It is just about as 
valuabl 


Why Good Cut Glass is Cheaper 


One of the bugbears which frighten the 
unsophisticated buyer is the fear of getting 
an article that has been half cut and half 
pressed. It is true that some years ago the 
market was full of small articles, such as 
cologne bottles, atomizers, puff-boxes, etc., 
with practically all the design moulded in 
originally and then the deeper and more 
prominent lines gone over with a smoothing 
wheel. These were imported, and have had 
their day. It would be a very careless 
buyer indeed who could be imposed upon 
by wares of this character in the present 
year of grace. 

The ingenuity of the American glass 
manufacturer has, however, given us a new 
thing in the blanks on which cutters put 
their labor. To it is due to a great degree 
the fact that cut glass was never cheaper 
than at the present time. It consists in 
sup lying the blank for a bowl, for example, 
with the main lines of some pattern 
previously decided upon, already deeply 
sunken or moulded into the surface. Since 
the blank is made in a mould, this is com- 
paratively a simple matter. To the cutter 
it means that he can practically dispense 
er with the employee who put in 
the first heavy cuts with the sand, and asa 
matter of fact the average moulded blank 
goes direct into the hands of the workman 
with the stone wheel, who treats it in all 
respects as if it had come to him in the old 
manner. A slight defect of these moulded 
blanks exists in the fact that the inner 
surfaces of bowls, nappies, celery trays, 
etc., are not quite as even as are those 
of the plain blanks. 

This unevenness is readily perceptible to 
the fingers. An advantage offsetting this 
defect in a degree po by the 
moulded blank in that t the cutting is usually 
deeper and is necessarily more brilliant. 
None of the indentations in a moulded 
blank as it comes from the glass factory is 
ever good enough to deceive any one at all 
familiar with cut glass. It is necessary 
that the cutter grinds into each groove 
with his stone wheel, just the same. The 
product is, perhaps, more machine-like in 
its regularity of design, but it is and 
nevertheless. When the moulded ,b 
were first put on the market the proven 
viewed them with great suspicion. To- 
day they are ve wing moulded blanks 
for footed punch-bowls fourteen inches in 


diameter—the most ambitious piece made 
by the average manufacturer. 
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wearer. 





share this superiority. 


wish to pay. 


the world. 


Address Mail to Factories, 
602 Pacific Street, 





Rain Coats and Rain-Proofed 
Overcoats, Skeleton or Full 


Lined, Knee Length or Longer, 
Staple and Fancy Fabrics 


Ken-reign Coats have that distinctive 
style which commands deference. 
“Cabbie” and clubman alike instantly 
recognize the well-dressed Ken-reign 


They hold their stylish shape through 
all weathers and give you longer, better 
and more varied service for your money 
than any garment you ever owned. They 
have the largest sale in the world. 

Ken-reign Coats are made in clean, 
well-lighted, healthy factories. 
are scientifically constructed and tested. 
Their superiority is proved in advance. 
A wide choice at $10 and up to $30. 

Kenyon Top Coats and Overcoats, 
Hangwell Trousers and Kenyon Rain 
Coats for Women, cloth or rubber-silk, 


They 


Send us your dealer’s name and address 


—we will see that you are supplied. Tell us the 
type of garment you desire and about what you 
e will immediately send you our 
Style Book and samples cf cloth, or, if you wish, 
forward complete garments to a dealer for your 
inspection, enabling you at your own convenience 
to examine the most celebrated Rain Coats in 


C. KENYON CO., 23 Union Square, N.Y. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 














COPYRIGHT #908 BY C.KENYON Co 















| SIGN OF GOOD CLOTHES 
TAILORING Co. 


A Guaranteed 
Suit, Made to Your 


Individual Measurements 


$18 to $40 


We save you money. We guarantee the 
suit. There is absolutely no risk —no 
chance of having to take clothes that do not 
fit you perfectly and please you thoroughly. 
Ifthestyle, fit, workmanship and materials 
are not exactly as represented, our dealer 
in your town is authorized to refund your 
money. Our dealer will show you 400 fine, 
exclusive patterns—some of them will 
surely please you. The Great Western 
Measurement System enables our dealers 
to give every man a perfect fit. 


A Beautiful Picture Free 


We want you to know our dealer in your 
town. Write usa postal card and we will 
give you his name. When you call on him 
you will receive a handsome picture of the 

Most beautiful woman in America,” win- 
ner of the National Beauty Prize Contest. 
We will also mail you style plates showing 
newest designs for Fall suits. Write today. 


Great Western Tailoring Co. 
W. D. Schmidt, Pres., Chicago 








STALL’S BOOKS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES 


These books are addressed to those who 
realize that knowledge is power, that ignorance 
is a curse, that success and usefulness are 
dependent upon an intelligent 
ene of the purpose of 


sex 
4 BOOKS TO MEN 
By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
“Whata Jouns mee Ought to el an 
““Whata se ht to Know”’ 
‘‘Whata Y Ought to Know"’ 
“ WhataMan Vorty-Five OughttoKnow 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D., 

and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
“What a Young Giri Ought to Know’’ 
‘* What a Young Woman Ought to Know ‘od 
“*Whata one Wife Ought to Know’’ 
“What a Woman of Forty-Five 

to Know” 


$1.00 per copy, post free. Table of contents free. 


The Vir Publishing Co. 
544 Church Building, 15th and | Race Streets 
Philadelphia, Penna, 


ah Now $1 al KEITH’S” 


for six munths ‘ 
and a copy of 
my new 


Book 76 Plans 


for attractive 

omes costing 
$1000 to $4000. 
Keith's monthly 
magazine is the 
recognized au- 
Our Plan No. 37—$2000 thority on plan- 
ning and Decorating Homes. Each issue gives 7 designs by 
leading architects. $1.50 year. News-stands 15c copy. 

With each §1 order I will also include a copy of my Big 
Double 25c. Number on Bungalows. today. 














MAX L. KEITH, 474 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 











FOR COLLEGE OR SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. Read this offer: Either of 


es two styles here illustrated, enameled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or 
erals, but not more than shown in illustration (order by num! 


Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample 10c.; 


ges, Seals, Rings, 


r). 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz , Sample 25c. 


Gatalog Free, aoutne hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. , 





me guaranteed. We also make the highest grade: solid gold and silver yng 
, Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. Special designs and estimates free. \ 9/, 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 143 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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“How can I buy the Genuine 


Ostermoor Mattress?’ 


as “Why do some dealers abuse it and then offer 
a me another which they claim is ‘just as good’?” 
































These are natural questions to ask It is always the most wide- 

me yourself as you sit and read the logical | awake merchant in every place 
4 and convincing OSTERMOOR adver- | who holds the OSTERMOOR 
7 tisements. agency —he knows a good article 
ae We answer — there are two ways and realizes the power of good adver- 
ae: only to buythe genuine OSTERMOOR: tising backed by an article of merit. 
ee : When you ask a dealer for an 
a 1, Of our own authorized OSTERMOOR and he says he does 


Baer OSTERMOOR dealer in not sell it—it means, nine times out of 

ous your locality. ten, that his competitor around the corner 
or across the street secured the agency 
before he woke up. 


enearentin Seatt et 8 it and vg 
‘4 : another “just as good""—and he is not to be 
e dealer, express charges paid blamed for this,if he can’t get the OSTERMOOR. 


: are wwinden But, if you want the OSTERMOOR (which 

R So, you see, there is no excuse for you know), you don’t 

_@ you not getting the genuine if you want the “just-as-good” 
really want it. M (which you don't know). 


Please remember for your good 
as well as ours that no OSTERMOOR 
is made, or ever was made, that does not 
bear the name OSTERMOOR and this 
trade-mark (in red and black) sewn on one 
end of the mattress — if it does not appear that 
“= made in comfort, cleanliness and econ- | mattress is not an OSTERMOOR—no matter what the 
“| omy, you can get your money back — colesmen says. Our name and guarantee have backed the OSTERMOOR 

9 and quick. for over fifty years—who backs the ‘‘just-as-goods’’ ? 


‘Ostermoor Mattress $15, 


The Ostermoor Mattress is clean, It is dust-proof, damp-proof, vermin- 
sanitary and comfortable beyond compare. | proof. A sun bath is all the renovation 
It is not stuffed into the tick like | it requires. 
dirty horse-hair, which lumps and bumps It has a larger sale than any mattress 
and sags and bags i in a month. in the wide world—and deserves it. It 

It is built of clean springy | is the standard which all others try to 
OSTERMOOR-SHEETS, hand- | imitate. 
laid in the tick and will hold its Here is your best plan—if you want 
shape forever. to know more about the OSTERMOOR, 


Ask For Our Handsome 144-Page Book and Samples 
of Various Tickings— All Sent Free 


# 2. Where we have no 
i Gea dealer, we sell by mail at the 
ine same price as charged by the 








| & And if you are reading this adver- 
“43 tisement and want a mattress you 
} must be willing at least to try the 
OSTERMOOR. 

Se For, if you sleep on it 30 nights 
pa and don’t believe it the best bed ever 
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This book contains over 200 illustrations by well-known artists—it is probably the most com- Pte 
plete book ever issued for a like purpose. send postal 
It is not a catalogue—as you know a catalogue—but a work of real interest. card 
If you want this book “The Test of Time” simply write your name on a postal and Fd 
send to us—we will know what you mean. With it we will send the name of your O8TERMOOR & CO 





101 Elizabeth St. 
New York 










OSTERMOOR dealer if one is near you — if not, you can buy by mail without a 
fear of disappointment. The Ostermoor Mattress costs $15., full size, weighing 
45 lbs. Buy from your Ostermoor dealer, or, if he has none in stock, we will 

ship direct—express charges prepaid—same day your check is received by us. 

Don't delay—tomorrow never comes. Send the postal or tear 

off this coupon and mail it as soon as you can get to a stamp. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
101 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 









Without obligation on my 





part, please send me your 144- 






page book and free 


SAMPLES 


of ticking used on the Ostermoor, and 
the name of my Ostermoor dealer. 






















Registered Trade-Mark 
U.S. Patent Office. 






Address 














Dress-making 


Troubles Ended 


MRS. WM. J. WOOD, 
“ The Cambridge,” Pittsburg, Pa., writes: 

“The Suit you made for me has just been received. 
It fits me perfectly and I am highly pleased with it. 
I feel that I never want to get a Suit any other way 
than from the ‘ National’, it saves so much trouble 
about fittings and other dress-making annoyances. 

“I thank you for your promptness.” 

The “NATIONAL” has been making Suits to 

er from Measurements sent by Mail for just 
Twenty Years. 

Twenty Years spent in doing just one thing makes 

one an expert. Don’t yor think so? 


So we do know how to make Suits to measure 
perfectly. We do know we can fit YOU perfectly and 
relieve you of all dress- making troubles. 


Tailored Suits 
Nedeistteers $7.50, $35 


Expressage Prepaid. 


Style Book and Samples— Free 


All you need do is to write us for your FREE 
copy of the “ NATIONAL” Style Book. You make 
your own selection of all the new and desirable suits 
worn in New York this season. We make it to your 
measure out of YOUR OWN CHOICE of our 400 
new materials. 

And remember, all the risk of fitting you and 
pleasing you in Style, Workmanship and Material — 
all this Risk is Ours. 


This “NATIONAL” Style Book 
<\\ and Samples FREE 
GQ i via , ({ Lf 


SX cali} 
aN OUR 20 ANNIVERSARY ’ 
~ ime Soe ol 
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8 ; yy , 
Write for Your Copy To-day 

Won't you write us to-day for your FREE copy of 
the “NATIONAL” Style Book ? 

In addition to all the new Fall Suits, Made-to- 
Measure, it shows the following “NATIONAL” 
Ready - Made Goods at “NATIONAL” Prices: 
Coats, Waists, Skirts, Furs, Hats, Rain Coats, 
Petticoats, Corsets, Kimonos, Sweaters, Hosiery. 

We prepay postage or expressage on anything 
you order from us to any part of the United States. 

Before you lay down this Magazine, be sure and 
write for your FREE copy of the ““ NATIONAL” 
Style Book. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


214 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 








AN AIR-LINE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


‘*Yes—God help us both!” 

The silence was terrible. 

“Tt scarcely surprises me,” murmured 
Miss Carryl with a steady smile. ‘I saw 
only your eyes before, but they seemed too 
beautiful for a boy’s.” 

Then she bent her delicately-moulded 
head and studied the passport. The 
Messenger, still blushing, drew her hat 
firmly over her forehead and fastened a 
loosened braid. Presently she took up her 


bridle. 

“T will ask Colonel Kay’s protection for 
Waycross House,” she said in a low voice. 
“IT am so dreadfully sorry that this has 
hap med.” 

“You need not be; I have only tried to 
do for my people what xe are doing for 
— I should be glad of a guard for 

aycross. His grave is in the orchard 
there.” And with a quiet inclination of the 
head she turned away into the oak-bordered 
avenue, walking slowly toward the house 
which, in « few moments, she must leave 
forever. 

. In = a sunshine bl — ey ag 

y, seeking the fragrant home-hives; long, 
ruddy bars of sunlight lay across and 
ed ye . = the — the old eed 
chop a e unkempt , and the 
music of his sickle pao pleasantly 
under the trees. 

On these things the fair-haired Southern 
woman looked, and if her eye dimmed and 
her pale lip quivered there was nobody to 
see. And after a little while she went into 
the house, slowly, head held high, black 
skirt lifted, just clearing the threshold of 
her ancestors. 

_ Then the Special Messenger, head hang- 
ing, wheeled her horse and rode slowly back 
to Osage Court House. 

She passed the Colonel, who was dis- 
mounting just outside his tent, and saluted 
him without enthusiasm: 

“The leak is a sir. Miss Carryl 
is going to Sandy River; John Deal is on 
his ve & They won’t come back—and, 
Colonel, won’t you give special orders that 
her house is not to be disturbed? She is an 
old school-friend.” 

The Colonel stared at her incredulously. 

“I’m afraid you still have your doubts 
about that leak, sir.’’ 

“Yes, I have.” 

She dismounted wearily; an orderly took 
her horse, and without a word she and the 
Colonel entered the tent. 

‘‘They used bees for messengers,’”’ she 
said; ‘‘that was the leak.” 

“e Bees ? ” 

‘Honey bees, Colonel.” 

For a whole minute he was silent, then 
burst out: 

“Bees! And if such a—an extraordinary 
performance were possible, how did you 
guess it?” 

“*Oh,” she said patiently, ‘‘I used them 
that way when I was a little girl. Bees, 
like pigeons, go back to their homes. Look 
at these, sir! Here, in ar order, are the 
me nen each traced in cipher on a tiny 
roll of tissue. They were tied to the bees’ 
thighs.” 

_And she spread them out in order under 
his amazed eyes; and this is what he saw 
when she pieced them together for him: 


EIO2W2 x ISW3fHNITW38x 
OII6I5W3 x ENITI7I4I81I502 

N x ITIE x 1402I2x 

N x HI5 x I102Ex 

NxOxEx WNW38x 

W x I8E3 x HN@’x 

L x I2pHO2 x W3I5BW3NW2x 


1412 x ISW3I7I4LI x NW3x 
1502HI x O214EI3 W3x 
HNI7I7®@W2 


‘‘That’s all very well,” he said, ‘“‘ but how 
about this hieroglyphic? Do you think 
anybody on earth is capable of reading 
such a thing?” 

““Why not?” 

“Can you?” 

‘‘ All such ciphers are solved by the same 


method. Yes, Colonel, I can read 
it very easily.” 
“Well, would you mind doing so?” 
‘‘Not in the slightest, sir. he key is 


extremely simple. I will show you.” And 
she picked up pencil and paper and wrote 
in a vertical column the numbers from one 
to twenty. 
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We advocate high standards 
in business stationery. 

We believe a pleasing letter- 
paper is a potent factor in 
getting a favorable reply. 
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Tuis 1s Our Book oF SPECIMENS. Ask 
for it on your letterhead and we will send it 
free. It shows letterheads and other busi- 
ness forms, printed, lithographed and en- 
oraved on the white and fourteén colors of 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“* Look for the water-mark” 


SEE HOW FAVORABLY THE DIFFERENT LETTER-PAPERS 
IMPRESS YOU. 2 


YOUR CORRESPONDENTS HAVE THE SAME RESPECT FOR 
GOOD PAPER. 


See from this book of OLD Hampsuire Bonp specimens how 
much prestige there is in good paper. See how good paper 
appeals to the eye. See how it delights the touch. See how dis- 
tinctive it is, among other papers. See how quickly you'd single 
it out. 

Any letter that is worth careful wording is worthy of 
fine paper. Any letter that carries a hope ought to be on paper 
that wins a welcome. Any letter that pleads a chance for 
your goods or services demands a paper which makes friends 
with the reader’s eyes and his sense of quality. Orb HAMPsHIRE 
Bonp is the business paper that does business. It is the 
proper paper for a well built reason. It has the convincing 
look, which is half the battle. ‘‘Look for the Water-mark.’ 
O_Lp HAMPSHIRE Bonn is used to carry earnest, 


sincere messages from men who take pride in them- 
selves and their business. Send forthe sample book. 


Hampshire Gy 
Paper Company ADampshine 


Nov 0. 


| 


Only paper makers in the world Ne fs 
making bond paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY.” 





























You Ought to Have a 


THERMOS 
Bottle 


and there’s no reason why you should any 
longer be denied the coinfort and convenience 
of having one. Get one today —at a nearby 
store,orwriteusdirect. Youneeditevery day 


At Home 


to keep baby’s food at the right temperature 
all the time, night or day, or while travelling 
— in the sick-room to keep hot or cold nour- 
toh t at the bedsid 


Out-of-Doors 


when Motoring, Hunting, Yachting, Fishin 
or for any journey to supply hot or cold 
drinks under all temperature conditions. 

The same Thermos Bottle keeps hot liquids 
hot for 24 hours, or cold liquids cold for 72 
hours. Nochemicals. It is simply one glass 
bottle inside another with a vacuum between. 
Filled, emptied, cleaned same as any ordi- 
nary bottle. 


Get at least one at once 


Sold everywhere: Pints, $3.75; Quarts, 
$5.75. If your dealer cannot suppl you or- 
der direct of us. Over 700,000 sold in 1907. 

The Thermos Jar keeps solid foods like the 
bottle keeps liquids— hot or cold, as desired. 
Patented in all countries —beware of infringements—ac- 
cept only the Thermos. Write for valuable free booklet. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
533 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














English Knockabout Hat $]°° 


Not a fad, but a stylish, serviceable Hat that 
would sell for $2.00 in almost any Hat store. It is 
made of genuine English Felt 
with flexible sweat band, 
and trimmed with neat, 
narrow outside band. 
Suitable for 
dress and busi- 
ness. It can 





folded in a neat 
and compact roll without damaging. Just 
the thing for any and all —-— 
traveling, motoring, golfing, fishing, hunt- 
ing, yachting, etc. Every man and boy 
should have one of these hats. All sizes. 
Four colors: — Black, Brown, Gray, and 
Gray Mixture. Weight 4 ozs. Sent post- 
paid, securely packed, on receipt of $1.00. 
Order today, stating size and color 
desired. Satisfaction guaranteed, FOLDED 


Panama Hat Co. , 181 William St. , New York City 











Distinctiveness in 


CLASS PINS 


Unique and attractive in design, 

Reisner Pins are the choice of many 

leading schools, colleges, clubs and fraternities. 
Original designs in gold and silver. BBB Class 
and Fraternity Pipes—lettered as desired. Write 
for finely illustrated booklet of Pins, Medals and Odd Things 
in College Jewelry. Attractive offer to College Book Stores. 


G. WM. REISNER, 204 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 




















( University of Chicago \ 


offers 350 of its class-room courses by 





correspondence. One may take up High 
School or College studies at almost any 
point and do half the work for a Bach- 
elor degree. Courses for Teachers, 
Writers, Ministers, Bankers, Farm and 
Home Economists, and future Engi- 
neering, Law, and Medical students. 

The U.of C., Div.C, Chicago, Ill. 


WEDDING Bums 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, vo, be sent ——_ anywhere. 
Stas 1 Oc ;with case 75¢. Souvenir post cards 
Visiting Cards and monogram stationery. Write for samples. 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 8. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 




















“Now,” she said, ‘“‘taking the second 
letter in each word, we can parallel that 
column thus: 


N equals the letter A 
W equals the letter B 
H equals the letter C 
O equals the letter D 

I equals the letter E 


“Then, in the word six we have the 
letter J again as the second letter, so we call 
it I2. And, continuing, we have: 


I2 equals the letter F 
E equals the letter G 
I3 equals the letter H 
14 equals the letter I 
E2 equals the letter J 
L equals the letter K 
W2 equals the letter L 
H2 equals the letter M 
O2 equals the letter N 
15 equals tue letter O 
I6 equals the letter P 
E8 equals the letter Q 
I7 equals the letter R 
I8 equals the letter S 
W8 equals the letter T 


‘‘Now, using these letters for the sym- 
bols in the cipher, we translate it freely 
thus, and I’!l underline only the words in 
the cipher: 

Gen’! Stuart: 
(Sandy River?) 
(The present) Depot Garrison (of 

Osage Court House is) 

One Reg(iment) (of) Inf(antry) 
One Co(mpany of) Eng(ineers) 
One Four G(un) Bat(tery) 

Two Sq(uadrons) (of) Cav(alry) 
Eleven Hun(dred men) Total 

If (you) strike (strike) at once (and 

at) night! 

















(Signed) CARRYL. 


“Do you see, Colonel, how very simple it 
is, after all?”’ 

The Colonel, red and astounded, hung 
over the paper, laboriously verifying the 
cipher and checking off each symbol with 
its alphabetical equivalent. 

‘*What’s that mark?” he demanded; 
“this symbol ” 

‘It stands for the letter U, sir.”’ 

“‘How do you know?” 

The Messenger, seated sideways on the 
camp table, one small foot swinging, looked 
down and bit her lip. 

“Must I tell you, sir?” 

“As you please. And I’ll say now that 
your solving this intricate and devilish 
cipher is, to me, a more utterly amazing 
performance than the rebel use of bees as 
a eye et 

She shook her head slowly: 





“Itneed notamazeyou. . . . Iwas 


born in Sandy River. And in 

happier times—when my parents were 

living—I spent the school vacations there. 
: We had always kept bees. 


There was—in those ys—a boy, sir. We 


were very young and—romantic. We 
exchanged vows—and —and messages 
in cipher. I knew this cipher as 


soon asI sawit. I invented it—long ago— 
for him and me.” 

‘‘W-well,” stammered the bewildered 
Colonel, ‘“‘I don’t see how " 

“TI do, sir. Our girl-and-boy romance 
was a summer dream. One day he dreamed 
truer. So did the beautiful Miss Carry]. 
. . . And the pretty game I invented 
for him he taught in turn to his fiancée. 
a Well, he died at Chancellorsville. 
‘ And I have just given his fiancée 
her passport. It would be very kind of you 
to set a guard at the Carry] place for its 
protection. Would you mind giving the 
order, sir? He is buried there.” 

The Colonel, hands clasped behind him, 
walked to the tent door. 

““Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘and I’ll give the order 
myself.” 

A few moments later the drums of the 
Bucktails began beating the assembly. 








Editor's Note—Thisis the third of Mr. Chambers’ 
Special Messenger stories. The fourth will ap- 
pear in an early number. 
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The Healing Lather 


Hlealing because it contains G/ycerine, . the 
well-known remedy for rough, chapped skin, 
burns, cuts or abrasions. 

Flealing because it contains Cocoanut Oiul— 
skin food and cleanser, which cleans out the 
pores, preventing irritation and soreness. 

Healing because it is antiseptic. 


BERSET 


Shaving Gream Soap 


is an almost instantaneous beard softener. It works 
up quickly into a full, rich, creamy lather that will not 
dry on the face. 

It contains no free alkali to parch the skin and 
irritate the pores. 

It never causes that dry, drawn feeling—sore, smart- 
ing chins—close shave rashes. 

You never need creams or lotions after shaving — 
your razor cuts more smoothly without pulling—You 
can shave closer, more quickly, more comfortably than 
you ever did before. 

Put up in collapsible tubes holding enough for 200 
shaves. 25 cents a tube at all dealers’. 


For Shampooing Berset Cream leaves the 
scalp invigorated and the hair soft and silky. 


Send 2 cent stamp for free sample tube enough for one month’s shaving. 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY, 


Main Office, 
Office: Factory and Laboratory : 


Sales 
5213 Metropolitan Tower, 63 Ferry Street, 
New York City Newark, N. J. 
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CEKH US Bre 


“Tt’s Birds Sure” 


Dog and Man know it. 
The man also knows that his 
shells are right because they 
are loaded with powder 
Pee Vsltte-Celdttact: ih 


the name that. guarantees 


Du Pont brands 


excellence. 
are: 
Shotgun Smokeless 


DUPONT “INFALLIBLE” 
HAZARD “NEW SCHULTZE” 
“NEW E. C.:(Improved)”’ 

Black Sporting Powders 


L. & R. "ORANGE-EXTRA SPORTING” 
HAZARD KENTUCKY RIFLE 
DU PONT RIFLE 
Insist on having all your shells 


loaded with Du Pont brands. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


é 


OUR will interest you—Fac-similes of 
Portraits of Winners of National 
OFFER Field Trial Championships. Write 
Dept. 3, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del, 





Look into the Future 
—with a Screw-driver 


UST how much pleasure and how much shooting 
efficiency do you expect to get out of a shot-gun 
from this fallon? From 1908 to 1918—or to 1928, 
if you live that long? 











The Autobiography 
of an Obscure Author 


(Continued from Page 5) 


most of us it was merely a meteorological 
phenomenon. To Urcle Billy it was the 
thrust of the sword. I stayed up all night, 
and was thankful that I did not have to go 
into the parlor bedroom. Cousin Sarah’s 
ey Dapeng was as good a place as one 
need have, with a nice rag carpet on the 
floor, a cheerful ‘‘base-burner”’ stove and 
furniture which, while cheap and not 
matching, was evidently to be used. But 
the small parlor had a violent red ingrain 
carpet with a fat green vine in it; a stiff 
‘parlor set” of horsehair furniture. The 
walls were adorned with pious mottoes, 
worked with mn and black worsted on 
cardboard,and framed. Three large family 
photographs in oval walnut frames hun 

in an exact triangle. It was not a genia 
room. I stayed mostly in the sitting-room 
and kitchen, very heavy-hearted; some- 
how, vastly alone; mutely questioning 
those who came from the sick-room. At 


‘| early dawn I went outside, and walked 
| all around the schoolhouse square. 


The 
sleeping little town seemed quite dead and 
forsaken. 

I came in through the kitchen; tiptoed 
into the sitting-room. The professional 
nurse, who had been summoned by wire 
from Lincoln, stood in front of the com- 
bination bookcase and writing-desk, which 
had a little mirror in the top. She looked 
tired, and was fixing her hair. Some hair- 
pins lay on the writing-desk; some others 
were in her mouth. She turned wearily, 
her hands up to her hair, and met my 
straining gaze. ‘‘He’s dead,” she said 
through the hairpins, and went on with 
her toilet. Then I heard Cousin Sarah’s 
low sob from. the parlor bedroom. [I felt 
no mixed motive then; only — pity and 
terror. The interest in the bank seemed 
infinitely trivial. 

The next day was Thanksgiving. Cap- 


| tain Harney read the will in the closed 





Instead of speculating and pipe-dreaming about it, | 


use a screwdriver! Remove the lock-plates of the 
Lefever Shot-gun and take a look into the lock. The 
Future is there plainly pictured before you. The 
simple, substantiai, three-piece lock system speaks 
of years of success for you—of efficiency and safety 
you never dreamed of before. 

Pull the trigger, and you will see the lock work as 
it will work for a lifetime. The entire mechanism is 
attached to the frame, giving solid bearings. 
15 to 25 fewer parts than in any other shot-gun. 


From 


bank. Uncle Billy had made a new one 
three weeks before. He left Cousin Sarah 
the house in which she lived, and me five 
hundred dollars. The remainder of his 
estate he bequeathed to the town of Catlin, 
the interest to be used in paving Main 
Street with asphalt and erecting a memorial 
arch in front of the railroad station. 

I guess now that Uncle Billy was joking. 
Certainly the idea of paving Main Street 
with asphalt was purely humorous. Cap- 
tain Harney at once put in a claim against 
the estate for one thousand dollars. Its 
basis was quite nebulous, aside from the 
patent fact that for four years he had done 
all the legal work of the firm and Uncle 
Billy had got all the money. But nobody 
in particular had any object in contest- 
ing the claim, so it was allowed. Tom 
Mercer, who had been Uncle Billy’s man 
Friday, bobbed up with a claim of five 
hundred dollars. Altogether, the estate 
amounted to seven thousand dollars, and 
ducks and drakes were made of it. 
guess Uncle Billy was just as well satis- 
fied. There never was any paving or 
memorial arch. 

Afterward, Captain Harney told me 
that Uncle Billy noticed how I avoided 
him—when that struggle to escape baseness 
was going on in my mind. He said nothin 
to me, but grimly changed his will—whic 
was just, for I might have known him 


| better and been a better friend to him that 


Shooting loose is impossible with the Lefever. A | 
compensating screw at the hinge-joint forces the | 
barrels against the face of the frame and the Lefever | 
compensating bolt holds the barrels absolutely tight. | 


Lefever Shot Guns 


All Lefever guns are high-grade—$28 up to $1000 No 
gun on the market below $50 can compare with the $28 gun. 
Send for our catalog. It is filled with valuable information. | 


Great Victories Won 


The LEFEVER SHOT-GUN won the World's Highest 
Shooting Honors at the Olympic Games, London, England, 
1908. Also the Amateur Championship of Canada, 1908, 
the Grand Canadian Handicap, 1908, and tied for the 
Professional Championship of the United States. 
Lefever Guns are sold by all sporting goods dealers. 


THE LEFEVER ARMS CO., 





36 Maltbie St., Syracese, N.Y. 


Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler | 


Loving Cups, Badges, Medals, and Phi Beta Kappa Keys | 


Send for my free ilinstrated 1908 catalog. 
FREDERICK T. WIDMER, 33 West Street, 


last bitter summer. 

Nearly everybody attended the funeral. 
Captain Harney delivered the funeral 
oration, which was said to be a master- 
piece. That is a matter of taste, and you 
can judge for yourself—because, barring a 
few introductory remarks, Captain Harney 
took it, word for word, from Bob Ingersoll’s 


| funeral oration over his brother. 


A number of people in Catlin had read 
Bob Ingersoll’s oration, and knew that 
Captain Harney stole it. I was one of them. 





Editor’s Note— This story will be complete in 
six parts, of which this is the first part. 
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Fosters IDEAL 


» 


Spring Beds and aga 
Safety Cribs [iia 


Bring Rest and Comfort to All the Family 
mM §©6AVeritable Dream of 


Luxury and Ease 











Of all home comforts and necessities your 
bed is most important. And the chief 
element of a good bed is the spring. The bedstead is but a support, 
the mattress a cover forthe spring. FOSTER’S IDEAL SPRING is 
the perfected result of a quarter century’s inventive genius and constructive 
effort. No other is as good because this is built by special machinery and 
processes of which we own the exclusive 
patents. Imitations Jack the material 
and construction that have won general 
recognition of its supremacy. 

It gently yields to the pressure of the 
body in exact proportion to weight, and 
conforms perfectly to every curve, yet 
returns instantly to its original height as 
soon as the occupant arises. It is a 
‘*double-decker’’ —two springs in one, 
and never sags like woven-wire and 
other springs. 

The only spring on which a heavy and a light person may sleep at 
the same time without being rolled together. A priceless boon to invalids, 
a delightful luxury for all. Made either upholstered or plain. Extensively 
used by the leading hotels. Its merits secure and retain patronage. 












Look for the brass name-plate on every FOSTER IDEAL SPRING. 


mm Can't Get Out 


Foster’s Ideal Crib 


Accident Proof 


Is a mother’s invention. It is designed to 
obviate the risk evidenced by the following 
newspaper clippings : 


Baby is Hanged in Iron Bed. 

Findlay, Ohio, August 27.—The7-months-old son of Mrs. Joseph 
Baker, living near Hawson, was killed today by hanging himself in an 
iron bed. After falling or crawling through the bars the child was unable 
to get back and in the absence of its mother was choked to death.— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


Baby Strangled in Crib with Bars. 

Mrs. Frederick Nichaus of 408 East Seventy-ninth Street went 
down stairs for a moment yesterday afternoon, leaving her baby, 
eleven months old, cooing in his crib. On returning she found that 
he had pushed his head between the bars of his bed and was appar- 
ently dead. The frantic mother extricated the child and ran into the 
Street, crying for help. Neighbors called Dr. R. Y. Ramenoss of 
2004 Valentine Avenue, and Dr. Riley of Fordham Hospital. They 
declared that the child had died of strangulation.— A’. ¥. 7imes. 


$994 to 


a 


ACCIDENT 





FOSTER ACCIDENT- 
PROOF CRIB has high slid- 
ing sides with close spindles, 
which may be lowered to place 
a sleeping child in the crib or to 
make it an annex to the mother’s bed. 
Baby can’t climb over the high sides 
or put its head through the spindles. 
Woven-wire springs, patented rail- 
fastener (on our cribs only)—guar- 
anteed not to break. Different styles 
and prices. Enamelled white or colors. 


Look for Our Trade-Mark 
on every genuine FOSTER IDEAL Spring, 
Safety Crib, Iron Bed or Davenport. Do not 
be deceived by imitations. Every furniture 
: dealer and leading department store has orcan 
get our goods. Insist upon them. Write for our free Spring booklet ‘‘ Wide Awake 
Facts About Sleep,’’ or our Crib booklet, mailed free with name of nearest dealer. 


THIS TRADE-MARK iBEAE | ON ALL OUR GOODS 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., tc02'n. tease, se Lous, Mo. 


Canadian Agency, Toronto Bedding Co., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





Showing side of crib lowered to 
make it an annex to mother’s bed. 
Either side may be lowered. 
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| Think What These Prudential 
Checks Would Mean 
Coming to the Wife 
and Family Every 


M th! So 24 |, x 
i onth. ; x STRENGTH OF 


4 GIBRALTAR 




































to-day by your death, what would your family 

ncome do? What have you provided for them in its 
placeP THEPRUDENTIAL has a new and perfect 

plan. Read this carefully. Say you are 30 years 

old; a monthly income of $50.00 a month for your 

for family for 20 years after your death, or $12,000 in 
all to them, would cost you now only $167.35 per 

year, or $13.95 per month during yourlife. Think 
of what your family could do with a check of $50.00 


sent them on the first of EVERY MONTH, EVERY 
YEAR for 20 yearsby THE PRUDENTIAL. If your 
ears wife should die within the 20 years the money would 
still go to your children or other heirs for the re- 


mainder of the 20 years. Under this plan the safe 
investment of your life insurance money is guaran- 
or teed by THE PRUDENTIAL. In other words you 

can practically arrange in advance yourself for the 
proper investment of your life insurance money 
through this new policy of THE PRUDENTIAL 


. instead of leaving it for your wife or children to 
do. These checks will be sent each month by 
O ] e THE PRUDENTIAL to your heirs and THE 
e PRUDENTIAL has the Strength of Gibraltar to 
guarantee the payments. 


The checks will supply the money necessary to 
buy food, clothing, rent and education to those 


whom you now support, and the money will come 

ae regularly each and every month for 20 years, mind you. 
At slightly higher cost, the income could be made 
to continue for life. 

Give to every mother in America even a small 
income, and in the strength of her character, 
patriotism and devotion to home and family, she 

: will keep the family together and the children at 


school. It is within your power to make her task 
as light as possible. Will you do it? 


Send to-day for information of this wonderful 
er ewes ea new home-protecting policy. It will put you under 
no obligation and will give you a plan guaranteeing 


support and education for those most dear to you 


‘ ) PPOSE your salary should permanently cease 









. in case you should be taken away. 
Fill out a postal card now, stating your age, 
n ] e hnsurance occupation, and the amount you think you might 
be able to save each week or month towards this 


kind of a policy, and mail it to us to-day. You 
will be under no obligation and the information 





At age 30, for $167.35 a year, during your life (a saving will be held strictly confidential. 
Ps ° ° If you are a single man, the policy may be 
of $13.95 a month) your Family Will Receive after your taken on the Endowment plan, which will provide 
: ! for a monthly income for yourself in later years. 
death $50.00 Every month for 20 years, or $12,000 in all! Sort aah. Cite todas. Aéteien tose, 9. 











At slightly higher cost, the income would continue for life! 














Write for Rates at Your Age and Learn How You can 
Provide an Absolute Guaranteed Income for Your Family 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


JOHN F..DRYDEN, President B°orPOrated as = Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 11. Optics, Newark, N. J. 
































Do You Buy 
Railroad Secunities ? 


1908 Edition 


The Earning Power of Railroads 


(376 pages, 12 mo, cloth) 


This book is an epitome of use- 
ful information, compiled and 
edited by Floyd W. Mundy 
of Jas. H. Oliphant & Co. 


To those who are interested in rail- 

road securities,we shall send acopy 

of this book, free, upon request. 
We have a limited edition only. 


JAS. H. OLIPHANT & CO. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


20 Broad Street New York 


Buy Tax Bonds 
of the Central West 


This is “ Opportunity Land" for careful buyers of 
Municipal Bonds affording better interest returns than 
Eastern States—combined with equal safety and desir- 
able laws 

We sell Bonds of well-known communities of size like 
St. Louis, St. Joseph, Memphis, Kansas City, Okla- 
homa City, etc., netting from about 4 to 4,604. 

We also frequently have decided bargains in smaller 
issues netting unusual interest and affording equal 
safety. We now offer: 


$140,000 East St. Louis, 20 year 414%. 
100,000 Mobile, Ala., 39 year 44%. 
5,000 Bates County, Mo., 15 year 6% (Drain). 
25,000 Butler County, Mo., 12 year 6% (Drain). 
30,000 Linwood-Auburn, Ark.,6 % Levee Bonds. 


Denomination $500 to $1000. Deliveries in your own 
City,accompanied by legal opinion of well knowncounsel. 

Nineteen years’ experience with no losses makes us 
competent to select investments. Our sales aggregate 
many millions annually and to customers — Banks, 
Insurance Companies and individuals —in thirty states. 

Send for our Booklets, Place your name on our mail- 
ing list and secure our attractive offerings, 


William R. Compton Company 
P 38 Merchants-Laclede Bldg. St. Louis, Missouri. 




















We shall be pleased 

to send our latest de- 
scriptive list of carefully 
selected railroad, municipal 
and corporation bonds, 
which we recommend and 
which yield the highest 
rate of interest consistent 
with safety. 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Bankers 


44 State Street 43 Exchange Place 
Boston New York City 


The Rookery 
Chicago 











Time to Invest 


Seldom has there been such a 
favorable opportunity to secure 
safe and profitable investments. 
Carefully selected securities are 
increasing in value. We will be 
glad to send you our list of such 
securities. Write for our book 
on investing. 


Adams & Co. 


13 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


| depositors in insolvent ban 














~ : An 
Inancinyg _ 
nterprise 
A practical book by Francis Goopes telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Cap talization, prospectus 


writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Your Savings 


Guaranteed Bank Deposits 


O ISSUE of the present political 
campaign has aroused so wide or so 
pular an interest as guaranteed 
bank deposits. It is not only a live political 
subject, but is likewise a matter of supreme 
significance for every man or woman with 
savings. The importance of re 
bank deposits cannot be overestimated. 
All investment really ins with saving, 
and practically all organized saving starts 
with a bank account. The bank account, 
therefore, is the very keystone of wealth. 
In the long record of world panics, bank 
failures, with their. attendant sorrow and 
often loss, loom large. Naturally, any move- 
ment to protect the depositor, and elimi- 
nate if possible the much-dreaded ‘‘run,” 
has a quick and universal appeal. 

In view of the keen interest in guaran- 
teed bank deposits and the fact that they 
will be much discussed and written about 
until the election, this week’s article will be 
given up to some explanation of them with- 
out regard to politics. 

The subject is not, of course, new. Every 

anic is followed by some talk of insur- 
ing deposits, because panics often follow 
“runs” on banks and bank collapses. Out 
of seventy-nine financial bills introduced 
during the last session of Congress, twenty- 
seven provided for guarantees of bank 
deposits. 

he lesson of last October has not been 
forgotten. Mr. Bryan’s declaration, fol- 
lowed by the incorporation of a plank in 
the Democratic national platform pledg- 
ing the party to legislation establishing a 
guarantee fund for the prompt payment of 
“ helped to 

focus attention on the plan. 


A Success in Germany 


It might be interesting to point out the 
historical approach to the eg agita- 
tion. On April 2, 1829, a Safety Fund Act 
was passed by the New York Lesitatine. 
It protected circulating notes and deposits. 
A tax of one-half of one per cent. of the 
capital stock of each bank was imposed 
until a fund equal to three per cent. of the 
capital was raised. This fund was used to 
pay the circulation of insolvent banks. If 
the payment of these notes reduced the 
fund below the required three per cent. each 
solvent bank was required to renew its 
contribution. The fund proved to be inad- 
—_—_ indemnity, because no limit was 

ced on the loans and discounts of the 

nks. The Safety Fund plan failed when 
a real panic test was applied, because the 
amount available prior to 1848 was hardly 
seventy-five per cent. of the debts of eleven 
failed banks. The State was forced to 
make up the deficit by the issue of securi- 
ties. he law was soon repealed. This 
episode could not apply to conditions now, 
because the whole system of banking has 
changed; but it is suggestive. 

On the other hand, State guarantee of 
deposits has succeeded, as, for example, ia 
the case of the German municipalities which 
have guaranteed savings deposits for some 
years. Asa result of this protection there 
are now outstanding in Germany approx- 
imately nineteen million passbooks, repre- 
senting deposits of $3,213,000,000. Under 
this system not a penny has been lost by 
depusitors or guarantors. 

Canada has a sort of guarantee system, 
but it applies only to the circulation of 
chartered banks. Five per cent. of the 
bank’s average circulation is deposited 
with the Government, and, in the event of 
failure, this circulation is charged against 
the assets of the issuing bank. The circu- 
lation is further secured by a guaranty on 
the part of all the other banks. Should the 
assets of the failed bank not be sufficient 
to redeem the circulation, the guaranty 
fund in the hands of the Government is 
available. 

The experiment is being tried in the 
United States in Oklahoma, although the 
State has not had a full year in which to 
make a thorough test. More than five 
hundred banks, including fifty-four national 
banks, have taken advantage of its pro- 
visions. Mr. <p stated the other day 
that the secured banks (those contributing 
to the guarantee fund) had gained $4,237,- 
265 in deposits, while the unsecured banks 
(those not contributing) had lost $1,101,- 
807. It should be added that some of the 
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made to look bright and new and clean with the right paint, 
varnish, stain or enamel. The housewife and the householder 
can do much of this work with very little expense and a great deal of 
pleasure. There is, however, one important thing to remember: — 
Use a finish that 1s made expressly for the 
work you want todo. Donot buya product 
thatis made for a variety of uses or surfaces. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Brighten Up Finishes 


are made for finishing tables, chairs, walls, floors, pipes, picture frames, shelving 


Piatto ook bi everything in and about the home can be 


and hundreds of other articles and surfaces in and about the home. Each is a 
specialty—made for a particular purpose. Each contains the essential qualities 
that insure good results. Ask your dealer for Brighten Up Finishes. Tell him 


what you want to finish and he can give you the right product from the following 


Brighten Up Finish Line: 
Bath Enamel 





Family Paint 





[yA Aluminum Paint Porch and Lawn Furniture Enamel 
> Gold Paint Stove Pipe and Iron Enamel 
%) Varnish Stain Screen Enamel 
* Flat Black Radiator Enamel 
Enamel Durable Household Varnish 


Our booklet on “‘ Brighten Up Finishes” tells all about the Brighten Up 
line, gives suggestions and tells where and how to use the different finishes 
to secure pleasing results. Sent free on request. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


LARGEST (Because Best) PAINT & VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
Address all inquiries to 613 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
dn Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen St., E. C. 


HE Sherwin-Williams Company 

make a special paint, varnish, 
stain or enamel for every requirement 
of the manufacturer, railroad, street 
railroad, steamship company, carriage 
builder, master painter, decorator, 
farmer, housewife. ‘There are more 
than 5,000 active S-W. formulas, 
more than 600 S-W. lines of products. 























For the Small Investor— 


The Accumulative Bond, 
com the saving of 


ayuassnend 
matu’ either 10 or 15 

, each payment earn- 
6 per cent. inherent, 


compounded annually, 


For the Large Investor — 


The Coupon Gold Bond issued in multi- 
ples of $100 at peri maturing ir 10 years for 
the face value with 6 per cent. interest. 


An Ideal Investment — Because 


Saf __—Our Bonds are secured by the assets of 
the New York Central Realty Company, 
composed wholly of New York realty. As this : 
pu acreage and is being constantly developed 
by us, it constitutes a steadily growing security of the 
highest order. 
© sis Our Bonds can be surrendered 
Availability—?: cash at any time before 
maturity for the entire investment, with interest. 
Profit—°". Bonds earn 6 per cent. for every dol- 
lar invested —the highest interest compat- 
ible with absolute safety. 
Our literature will interest you. Let us know which 
form of Bond fits your finances and we 
will tell you more about it. 


New York Central Realty Co. 
Suite 1164, 1328 Broadway, New York 
(Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,250,000) 


We want agencies in every city and offera 
liberal prgpasttion to men of character. 
rite for particulars. 
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Our Experience 


of more than 20 years in handling 
Public Service Corporation Bonds 


has been made the basis of a booklet 
which we believe will be of interest and 
value to investors who are present or 
prospective owners of public service 
corporation bonds. We are now offering a 
carefully selected list of gas, electric light, 
street railway and other public service 
corporation bonds at prices to yield 


5% to 6% 


Write for booklet P 
“* Public Service Corporation Bonds "’ 


N. W. Harris & Company 


BANKERS 


56 William Street 85 Federal Street 
New York Boston 


Bond Department 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 


204 Dearborn Street, Chicago J 











To the friends of 
“THE BOYS OF TO-DAY” 


A new and interesting booklet of kindly encour- 
agement and wise counsels to parents and their 
boys, fresh from the hearts and pens of over forty 
well-known educators and men of affairs who have 
joined in a sincere effort to help the boys on the 
road to early thrift and independent manhood. 

Co.) 


Sa College 

Help to Grow 7 # Pailure 
When We Were Young Capital Makes Capital 
Thrift not Parsimony To Ambitious 

‘ aving, Non-Socialistic Helping bx: 
Character ~4 Advice Attractive 





School Savings Bank 
(From The Congregationalist, Boston) 

“The bookiet is a valuable contribution to the literature 
Sf the home, presenting many phases of the subject ina 
brief and helpful way, by men whose opinions and coun- 
sels would be welcomed ix. any thoughtful family.” 


Above Booklet SENT FREE upon request. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 








1 Times Bldg., Broadway and 42d St., New York 


Can You Draw This? 2 
y 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us 

and we will give you a handsome port- A 
folio of drawings by the noted artist, Charles AY 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, \ 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
























The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The world’s foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
dietetic m: ods. 200 kinds of baths; Fase a Palm 
len, swimming pools, electricity, massage, Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 
cuisine, trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
Luxurious modern appointments. P erfect warmth. Invigora- 
a wre — above sea level. The ideal place 
+ recuperate anc up permanent health. Beautiful 
Souvenir Portfolio FREE. Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich. 














Build Your Own Arts 
and Crafts Furniture 


4 You save ¥ of the cost of furniture which you build 
at from our patterns. Send $1.00 
for three plans (50c each) of any piece 
of Furniture you . Fulland ex- 
plicit directions for making sent with 
each plan. Anyone can do the work. 
Free booklet,“ The Foy of Crafts- 
manship"™ explains everything. 


The Relfsman System, 407 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio 













State funds have been transferred from 
unsecured to secured banks. One result 
obtained by the Oklahoma fund is this: 
the guaranty has drawn to the banks 
many thousands of dollars from hoards 
and from stockings, thus putting hitherto 
inactive money out to work. The guar- 
anty fund is made up from contributions 
from State banks, which pay the State 

easurer one per cent. of their average 
daily deposits. If the fund is reduced on 
account of payment to depositors in a 
failed bank the Treasurer makes another 
assessment to keep the guaranty up to the 
required amount. National banks may 
also avail themselves of the law. 

The banking situation in Oklahoma, how- 
ever, has been complicated by a decision 
of Attorney-General Bonaparte, which 
said in effect that it was illegal for national 
banks to become ies to the guaranty 
fund agreement. The constitutionality of 
the question will be tested in court. 


Safeguarding Savings 


To enter upon a discussion of guaranteed 
bank deposits is to start an endless chain 
of argument on both sides. Various plans, 
calling for optional or compulsory contri- 
butions by banks to guarantee funds rang- 
ing from $15,000,000 to $50,000,000, have 
been suggested. Since this department is 
mainly concerned with the savings of the 
people let us see just how they would fare 
in such a P n. 

In all the haphazard campaign discus- 
sion of deposit insurance a very important 
fact bearing on it has been overlooked. It 
is the difference between savings deposits 
and commercial deposits. Since they are 
very different in character, it follows that 
the protection of one should be different 
from the protection of the other, and any 
plan for guaranty should carefully con- 
sider these very essential facts. 

A deposit ordinarily is a loan to a bank, 
and the depositor becomes a creditor of the 
institution. Although the total deposits 
of our banks aggregate $13,000,000,000, 
less than one-fi of it is actyal cash. 
Many deposits consist of credits. Savings 
deposits are cash and not credit. Again, 
the assets of savings and commercial banks 
are totally different. The money of sav- 
ings-banks is invested carefully, or should 
be, while the money of commercial banks 
is loaned out in the hazard of business. 
Thus it is evident that it would be easier to 
guarantee a tangible thing like a savings 
deposit, which is cash, than a commercial 
account, which is often not so tangible. 

There are many reasons why a savings- 
bank account should either be guaranteed 
or so strongly safeguarded as to be immune 
from, panic or theft. Savings not only 
represent hard labor, but also they often 
stand for a home or an education. To have 
this money tied up by reason of a bank 
suspension means agony of mind and the 
possible postponement of some cherished 
plan. It is usually the long wait, not an 
actual loss, that works the hardship with 
the savings depositor. On the other hand, 
the depositor in a big State or National 
bank or a trust ear gr can usually better 
afford to wait until the affairs of the in- 
stitution are wound up. 

In States like New York, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut the rigid laws governing 
the investment of savings-bank funds are 
a substitute for a guaranty, but there 
are many States without such restriction, 
where a guaranty of savings would not only 
make for security of mind but also would 
help to promote the thrift idea. 

ut it behooves the savings-bank de- 
positor to look carefully into any guar- 
anty plan, for there is always the danger 
that he might be made a partner in an 
unknown and unlimited liability. Take, 
for example, the case of the Connecticut 
savings-banks. The thirteenth section of 
the Williams-Bryan guaranty bill provides 
that the Treasury of the Unite States 
draw on all banking institutions for one- 
eighth of one per cent. of their deposits 
until a fund of $15,000,000 is created. 
This fund is to be the depositors’ guaranty. 
Now, how would the Connecticut savings 
depositors fare under such a plan? Their 
total deposits now aggregate $256,372,061, 
and their assessment would be $320,465. 
Since the savings-banks are mutual, this 
would be paid by the depositors, who 
would not benefit by it in the least. There 
has only been one bank failure in the State 
in ten years, and the loss was about $30,000. 
Yet the savings of the Connecticut de- 
positors would be at the mercy of reckless 
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EVENING POST 


I know the 


a Salesman 


My knowledge has been 
gained by experience. I have 
toed the mark with those 
troubles every day for nearly 
twenty years, as salesman, 
sales manager and employer. 


As a salesman I have worked in 
nearly every section of the United 
States, and I have sold the goods. 


I am still a salesman. I always ex- 
pect to be one. Salesmanship is the 
greatest profession there is, and to be 
a good salesman is to be always sure 
of a good job, and a fair share of the 
best things of earth. 

I know the peculiar troubles that sales- 
men have; I know the prejudices they 
have to contend with, the unreasonable 
objections they have to overcome, the 
clever competition they must meet, the 
fits of the blues they must dispel, all 
the vastly differing types of men they 
must meet and reach. 

I studied the problems of selling for 
many years, and I analyzed my own 
attempts and the attempts of other sales- 
men—successful and unsuccessful—to 
solve those problems. 

Out of years of experience, observa- 
tion and study, I was able to formulate 
the Science of Salesmanship. 

It has been my observation that the 
best salesmen are those who are trying 
to be better salesmen. 

This probably explains why so large 
a percentage of the students of the 
Science of Salesmanship are recruited 
from among veteran salesmen and busi- 
ness executives. 

The Science of Salesmanship appeals 
to live ones. 

Having satisfied myself that underly- 
ing the artof selling there are certain 
fundamental, scientific principles, I de- 
cided to attempt two things: jirst, to 
formulate the Science of Salesmanship; 
second, to sell it as a course of corre- 
spondence study to other salesmen. 

I feel that I have succeeded fairly well. 

More than 32,000 men have subscribed 
for the Science of Salesmanship in five 
years. New students are coming to us 
faster and faster all the time. 


The results accomplished prove my 
case. 














Now my claims are modest. All I 
claim is that the Science of Salesman- 
ship will help any salesman who masters 


and uses its principles to become a 
better salesman—hence capable of 
making more money for his house and 
for himself. ee 
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troubles of 





The Science of Salesmanship provides 
at once a foundation for the man just 
entering the profession which he could 
not lay for himself except through years 
of hard knocks. 

Does the scientific worker of today 
begin where the scientific worker of 
yesterday began? No: he begins where 
the man of yesterday left off. 

Progress in the present comes by 
profiting from the progress of the past. 

If you think of entering salesmanship, 
or if you are in salesmanship already, 
why not profit by all the knowledge 
that others can give you? 

I know that no matter what your 
position, or your line, I can help you, 
through the Science of Salesmanship, to 
sell more and to have more. 





I want to prove this to you. 

I want you to understand just what 
we have been doing for the 32,000; just 
what we can do for you. 

I want you to know all about our 
work, whether you want to become a 
student now or not, so kindly fill in 
the coupon and mail it to me TODAY. 

Sincerely yours, 


Ob Dbhlorer 


Sheldon, 
1011 Republic Bidg., Chicago. 


Please send me more information about your 
Courses, I am interested specially in the sub- 
jects I have checked below: 

Salesmanship 
How to make approach 
How to get attertion 
Sasivet of goods 

elop: 








Selling Talks 
Character reading 
ee 
Business Psychology 
How to close sales 


Name 


Address 


Town State 


Position Business 


All instruction by correspondence. 











Let Us Send You 23203522 
- ) n ou al this > 


derfully compact, convenient, clean, com- 
* mon-sense contrivance for drying clothes. 


C3 SSS 





















ay o . a ' Se 
aa Easiest, Cleanest ‘ 


wt) =©=© Way to Dry Clothes 















Put up or taken down with ease in a 

minute —leaves the lawn clear of un- 

sightly posts and ropes. Holds as 
much as 150 feet of line — keeps clothes 
out of dirt, and dries them quickly. 
Revolves, so line comes to you, saving 
steps and reaching. Costs very little— 
saves half the work and time of hanging 
out the wash. Be sure to write today 
for folder S, that tells all about it. 


HILL DRYER 0O., 366 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Sold by hardware and housefurnishing stores 
every here 
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Durable Paint 


Pure White Lead and pure linseed oil, 
mixed with the color at time of painting 
have been known for hundreds of years as 
the only safe and sure protection against 
the elements— Rain, Sun, Snow and Wind. 

No other combination will give such 
satisfactory service. It may temporarily 
beautify, but it will not permanently protect. 

The best paint to use for any purpose is 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


WhiteLead 


It is pure—92 per cent white lead and 8 per cent 
linseed oil. Therefore, it is a// paint. No adulter- 
ants. No impurities. 

It is the whitest paint you can buy. Other leads 
appear gray by comparison. This superior white- 
ness assures strong, brilliant tints—true colors. 
Colors that will stand. 

Carter White Lead Paint is so fine and even in 
texture that it will spread farther than any other 
white lead. A test will prove it. 

Carter White Lead Paint will not crack, scale or 
check. It forms a durable, elastic film which ex- 
»ands and contracts with the surface it protects. 
kk clings. Only years of wear will remove it. 

The first cost of Carter White Lead is slightly 
greater than other white leads. Notwithstanding 
this, it is the most economical paint you can buy. 

All reliable dealers sell Carter White Lead. 

Please send for free book which gives all the 
tests by which you may know good paint. It may 
be worth dollars to you to know them. We will 
send aiso six phototypes in colors of actual homes 
brightened by Carter. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
W. P. Station, 10, Chicago, lil. 7p 


Factories—Chicago and Omaha eee 
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— . : ) a 
"*To Be Sure It’s Pure, ;“9GH/| WN 


Look for CARTER (7+) "31 <9) 
onthe Keg” Ullah. 


= i | ae 
4] 
**We will pay $100 and cost of analysis iy 


for the detection of any adulteration in 
this or any other package bearing this brand.’’ 


AreYou9 
Going to Build ¢ 


Do you want comfort in your new 
home? Do you want it free from 
drafts? Do you want it warm 
in winter, cool in summer? Do 
you want to save coal? If you 
do, let us tell you how and why 


NEPONSET 


WATERPROOF PAPER 
Keeps Houses Warm 


Whether you are building a dwelling, 
a stable, a barn, or an outbuilding, 
you ought to know about Neponset 
Sheathing Paper, Florian Sound-Dead- 
ening Felt, or Paroid Roofing. 
































Tell us what you are going to build and let us send you infor- 
mation that applies. Years of experience has given us a fund 
of information of great value to the man about to build. 


“COMFORTABLE HOMES,” an 
attractive brochure, illustrating many at- 
tractive houses and giving building points 
worth while, sent free. Address Dept. D. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 
East Walpole, Mass. ™*” Aiso Hamilton, Ont. 
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banks in Kansas and Washington or any 
other State. The proper guarantee of 
savings-bank deposits, aside from judicious 
investment, would be in a guaranty fund 
raised locally and a gee wry 

The largest benefit claimed for guaran- 
teed bank deposits is that they inspire 
confidence and act as an antidote for panic. 
One of the greatest New York bankers 
when asked about this replied: 

‘“‘Panics do not begin with bank failures. 
They usually come after failures. A panic 
is a fright, a state of mind. peneting con- 
fidence does not solve the problem. If you 
travel over a railroad you cannot sit 
calmly in your seat and avoid accidents by 
having confidence. To prevent accidents 
there must be efficient conduct of that 
railroad. To prevent panic and financial 
disaster there must be sound and economic 
administration of banking. The best anti- 
dote that I know of is good assets. Guar- 
anteed bank deposits would mean the 
substitution of speculative banking for 
character banking.” 

Yet, on the other hand, Mr. Alexander 
H. Revell, of Chicago, says: 

“‘The protection of depositors and the 
reduction of bank failures do not represent 
the principal benefits that would result 
from the application of the bank nt, 
fund. The loss to depositors by ban 
failures is the basic and moving element in 
the situation, but this direct loss is not in 
any way to be compared to the incalculable 
loss to commerce, to manufacture, to busi- 
ness and working-men resulting from panic 
precipitated by deposit losses and the fear 
of still greater losses to come. Hence the 

eat value of the operation of a guaranty 
und would be in the sense of security 
developed on the part of the public and 
depositors. It would prevent runs on 
banks and prevent failures which, under 
normal conditions, would never occur.” 

Since a loan is often a protection against 
ruin, the point is made by bankers that 
guarant bank deposits would not in- 
crease the ability of a bank to lend in 
time of panic. Yet the whole subject of 
loans is one that might well come within the 
guarantee range. Bad loans have caused 
many bank failures and more than one 
crisis. A substitute, therefore, for guar- 
anteed deposits would be a uniform and 
rigid censorship of loans. Here would be 
an opportunity to put the Government 
stamp on a very vulnerable and important 
feature of banking. That conservative 
bankers are alive to the value of this kind 
of inspection is evidenced by the work of 
the Chicago Clearing House Association, 
which has established bank examination 
agencies independent of the Government. 
The object is to prevent reckless bankin 
of the Walsh kind, which goasipitahed 
several failures, and to insure safety for the 
depositors. The Chicago plan is being 
taken up elsewhere. 

The situation has been aptly summar- 
ized by Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, 
who recently declared: ‘‘The whole object 
intended by a guaranty of bank deposits 
could be gained by a safe and properly 
elastic note-issue such as is proposed in 
the Fowler and other bills. It would en- 
able the immediate exchange of a deposit 
liability into a note liability without alter- 
ing the relation of reserves to demand 
liabilities, and yet retaining for the notes 
the same assets as security which pre- 
viously were regarded as safe for the 
deposits. Not only would this plan not 
diminish the power of the bank to lend, but 
also it would save its reserves of lawful 
money from being drawn on and thus even 
increase the ability to lend to needy 
borrowers.” 

To sum up the arguments in favor of a 

arantee fund. It would create con- 

dence in banks and eliminate panics; it 
would practically prevent losses and hard- 
ships to depositors; it would reduce the 
number of bank failures and protect the 
assets of failed banks from forced sale; it 
would raise state and national banks to 
the same high level; would attract hoarded 
wealth to banks and would promote sound 
banking generally. 

The arguments against a guarantee are: 
it would encourage and put a premium on 
wild-cat and speculative banking; cause 
conservative banks to be responsible for 
the loss of reckless banks; reduce the 

restige and power of strong, well-managed 
institutions; destroy individuality in bank- 
ing; cause depositors and bankers in one 
part of the country to pay losses incurred 
in other parts; and tend to cheapen the 
whole banking business. 
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THE WONDERS OF VACUUM CLEANING 


The Only Thoroughly Efficient and Strictly Sanitary ~ 
Cleaning System the World Has Ever Known 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 


Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


“It Eats Up the Dirt” cts" 


Operated by Hand 
Price $55 or $60 
hold FE 


Price $25 


The Greatest Event in the History of H 
Since the Appearance of the Sewing Machine 


Broom and brush remove only surface dirt. The IDEALVACUUM CLEANER contains all 
The carpet-sweeper is the least thorough of all. | the parts of the most efficient Vacuum Cleaning 
Carpets, rugs, furniture, draperies, etc., foul | System. Weighs only 20 pounds, and is readily 
with pulverized street dirt, breed germs and | carried about. Operated either by hand or 
quickly are ruined, little motor connected with any electric light 

Vacuum cleaning is Sanitary Science’s solution | fixture. No strength or skill of any kind 
ofthe —o pees ere itssplendidad- | needed. 
vantages could be had only by installing acostly The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the first 

wer plant or the even more costly method of | really scientific application of the Vacuum 
firing men who operate wagon gas engines. Cleaning principle. It is of the_strongest 

Thus a strong demand arose for a machine | metal construction throughout. It always 
that would make Vacuum Cleaning thoronghly works easily, and always is reliable. Neat, 

ractical and possible for all. The ID compact, firm and strong to endure, it is built 

ACUUM CLEANER is the answer. | for hard and lasting service. 





a 





Important to Every Woman 


You know how much of your time and strength are given in the attempt to keep 
things clean. If you employ servants, you know how hard it is to get them 
to clean thoroughly. 

The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER frees cleaning of all its painful toil and 
drudgery. Ifservants work with it at all, they must do thorough work. It 
means contented servants, and leaves them, as well as mistresses, with more 
time and strength for other tasks. 

With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, you simply place the nozzle of the hose 
against whatever object you want to clean, and instantly every particle of dirt, 
dust and grit on the object, in the object, and under the object, is sucked intothe 
hose. And along with the dirt go germs, moths, vermin — nothing can escape 
that suction force. It is the only really dustless system. 


No More Ripping Up or Tearing Down 


All the terrors and confusion of special housecleaning times abolished. 
Nothing has to be taken up and beaten. The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
ee renovates every time it cleans. It cleans and renovates carpets 
rugs and matting without their being taken from the floor. It cleans and 
renovates upholstered furniture without its being taken apart. It cleans and 
renovates draperies, etc., without their being taken down. 


Get a Machine Now Your Protection 

The price of The Ideal Vacuum Every machine is guaranteed. Give 
Cleaner, shipped direct to you, is | it a trial for a week. If it does not 
pan 8 neatatetipetaen operation | do the work let us know and your 

cleaning. Special nozzles for specia sa ef ey be returned. ‘ 
purposes at low cost. We ask merely that you give us a 
The machine quickly pays for itself many | Chance to prove that our perfect little 
machine gives, in general, more satis- 


times over. In the wear and tear on your 
furnishings, it will save yous in time, | factory service, month in and month 
you. You can't afford not to have it, out, than any other means or system 
Sntmene oar Postal or Ex- 
Order, or - ° weet 
Mail. Illustrated booklet free. | ing principle. 
If you desire an electric machine, the price is $55.00 for direct current, or $60.00 for alternating « 
The American Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 





labor, strength and health, it will save 
poems Monee of utilizing the great Vacuum Clean- 
tered 
lighting current is direct or and also give voltage. 






















R. A liberal serving of Ralston Health Food every day— 
plenty of fresh air — sunshine —and sleep. 
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A Health Prescription 
or Growing Children 








MAN UFACTURED = $4 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY. 














ST.LOUIS, Mo. 


“WH 2 ) 
ERE PURITY I5 PARAMOUNT" 


It’s an important question—it’s serious— this 

oO ers e choosing of the correct food for growing children. 

Do you want your children keen—active— 

bright-eyed— clear skinned—full of life—red blood—and energy? Do you 

want their nerves steady—and their muscles firm? Do you want them to 

play well—sleep well—and study well? Then you must seriously consider 

the proper food —you must choose a food that’s full of nutriment— phosphorus 
—and that is easily digested. 

That one word, digestion, is the cause of many a child being nervous — 
irritable— puny —and anaemic. 

A food that requires all of the gastric juices of the child’s system to digest 
is dangerous—as is a food that does not contain the proper percentage of 
nourishment. 

To mal-nutrition in childhood, especially during school days, when the 
child’s brain is being exercised and developed — may be traced nearly all of the 
ills and weaknesses of after life. If you would have your chiidren strong— 
and healthy —if you want them to grow strong and sturdy men and women— 
watch their food most carefully during school days, while the Brain—the 
Governor of the Nervous System—is being used and developed. 

Ralston Health Food is made from tiny almond-colored wheat hearts—or 
seed centers of ripe, selected wheat. ‘These wheat hearts are full of phosphorus 


$1,000 Ralston R 


__ A Thousand Dollars in Cash for RALSTON RHYMES. Contest open to Ralston 
Kids and grown-ups everywhere. We are running a RALSTON RHYME CONTEST 
free to everybody. Nothing to buy—no money tosend. Just fill in the last line of the 
Ralston Rhyme shown in this coupon and you have an equal chance with everybody 
else to win a Cash Prize —820 Prizes all told. The Contest closes December 15th, to 
give us time to send the prizes to the winners before Christmas. 


The Judges in the Contest are: 
Honorable George H. Williams, Judge of the Circuit Court, St. Louis, Mo. 
Elmer C. Patterson, Advertising Manager Collier’s Weekly, Chicago, Ill. 
D. L. Taylor of The Long-Critchfield Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
(Author of this advertisement.) 
Prizes will be awarded as follows: 
$100.00 in Cash for the Best Rhyme submitted. 
$ 50.00 in Cash for the Second Best Rhyme submitted. 
$ 20.00 in Cash for the Third Best Rhyme submitted. 
$ 10.00 in Cash for the Fourth Best Rhyme submitted. 
$ 5.00 in Cash for the Fifth Best Rhyme submitted. 
—and $815.00 in $1.00 Bills for the 815 next best rhymes, thus you have 820 chances to 
secure a Cash Prize. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 


TILSONBURG, ONT. 802 GRATIOT STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. 














and gluten—known to be the greatest 
brain and body building — blood and mus- 
cle making elements in the human diet. 

“ Ralston Kids” are everywhere— 
keen, active, bright-eyed, clear skinned, 
full of life and energy. 

If you want your children to play well—sleep well—and study well, feed 
them RALSTON HEALTH FOOD. They always /ike it—for it’s good to eat 
and good for them to eat. RALSTON HEALTH FOOD is sterilized by our 
special process—thus always good. Ralston Health Food is an economic Food — 
a 15-cent package making 50 plates of food when ready toserve. Ralston Health 
Food is the acknowledged standard—staple breakfast food. It is sold by all good 
grocers. If your grocer doesn’t keep it, refuse a substitute or imitation — both 
would be dangerous—but write us direct and we’ll see that you are supplied. 


yme Prize Offer 


Free to Coupon No.3 


Coupon No. 3 
All 


Fd Ralston Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
Read, Fill Out and 


7 Without expense to me — without buying anything, 
7 1 wish to enter your Ralston Rhyme Contest. 
F I enclose rhyme with last line filled in. 
7 
Mail to Us the ,¢ Name 
Coupon Shown 
Here, or write ¢ Address 


your answer , 
on Paper ; 


Talk about your imitations, 
Talk about your fads, 


or Postal 7 Talk about the breakfast foods, 
as you You read about in ads. 
i ; There’s but one among the hundreds, 
? That has really stood the test, 
7A It’s the Health Food known as RALSTON, 
¢ 
4 (Now You Can Write the Rest) 
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An exact likeness of our Kaiser 
' model. Notice the smartness of this 
garment in addition to its refined 
lines which lend grace and dignity. | 
For Young Men and Men who stay 
Young. Trousers of all Society 
Brand Suits have a permanentcrease | | 
(patented), which also ‘acts as a | 
stay against bagging at the knees. 


Made in Chicago by 
Alfred Decker & Cohn 
Sold through the better clothiers 


Society ® 


Korrect Shape 
Pa 


Pe SESS 





Brand 
—_ 








es 




















We authorize your dealer to give you a 
new pair free should the patent “Burro- 
japs”’ leather in the uppers of your 
*‘Korrect Shape’’ shoes break through 
before the first sole is worn through. Look 
for the “Burrojaps’’ label in the lining. 

This label Reg. Isn’t a broad guarantee like 

U. S. Pat. OF. this a good reason in itself for 
you to wear ‘“‘Korrect Shape” 
shoes? It means that in buying 
patent leathers you need no 
onger have any doubt as to 
: é , their reliability. It is proof of 
satisfaction furnished in advance. Send for catalog. 
_ The name “‘ Korrect Shape” signifies ony and 
literally that the ‘‘ Korrect Shape’’ model is based 
on the right principle of foot-anatomy. A pair of 
these shoes that fits you comfortably when tried on 
in the store will be comfortable every minute as 
long as you wear them, The Price is $4.00. 

5000 dealers sell “Korrect Shape” shoes for men, If 
you do not find a dealer near you, write for our Cata- 
log showing 21 beautiful styles. Shoes sent prepaid. 


Patent Button, Box Kid Top, ‘‘Mercedes”’ 
Toe. Style No. 26 


BURROMAPS 








Price 





Custom Made 






for 
Catalog 


Trade Mark 
Stamped on 
- Sole. 


The Burt & Packard Co., Makers 
Department P-1 
Brockton, Massachusetts 








The Opportunity of 


Petitjean 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


his bock like one who has a void to fill. 
‘‘ The fact is,’’ he confided to the group, ‘‘I 
was about to pass the night on a bench 
there. That insolent landlord of mine has 
kicked me out.” : 

“Yes,” said Tricotrin; ‘‘I had the privi- 
lege of conversing with your concierge 
earlier in the evening.” 

“‘Oh, then you know all about it. Well, 
now that I have run across you, you can 
give me a shakedown in your attic.” 

“I discern only one drawback to the 
scheme,” said Pitou: ‘‘we haven’t an 
attic! It must be in the air; all the land- 
lords seem to have the same complaint.” 

‘But if you decide in the bench’s favor 
after all, you may pillow your curls on 
Miranda,” put in Tricotrin. ‘‘She would 
be exhilarating company for him, Adolphe. 
Hein? What do you think?” He mur- 
mured aside: ‘‘ Give him a dig in theribs and 
say, ‘I can fix you upall right.’ That’s the 
way we issue invitations in Montmartre.” 

he clerk’s countenance was livid. At 
last, wrenching the words out, he groaned: 
“If Monsieur Goujaud will re my hos- 
pitality I shall be charmed.’’ He was not 
without a hope that his frigid bearing 
would beget a refusal. 

“Oh, my dear old chap!” shouted 
Goujaud without an instant’s hesitation; 
“consider it done.” And now there were 
to be three suppers, beds and breakfasts. 

Petitjean sipped his bock faintly, affect- 
ing not to notice that his guests’ glasses had 
been emptied. With his soul he re- 
pented the impulse that had led to his pre- 
dicament. Amid the throes of his mental 
arithmetic he recognized that he had been 
deceived in himself, that he had no abiding 
passion for Bohemia. How much more 
pleasing than to board and lodge this dis- 
reputable collection would have been the 
daily round of amusements that he had 

lanned. Even now—and he caught his 
reath—even now it was not too late; he 
might pay for the drinks and escape! 

“Gentlemen,” cried Petitjean, ‘‘I shall 
go and fetch a cab for us all. Make your- 
selves comfortable till I come back.” 


When the café closed MM. Tricotrin, 
Goujaud and Pitou crept forlornly across 
the square, and disposed themselves for 
slumber on the bench. 

“Well, there is this to be said,” yawned 
the poet: ‘‘if the little bounder had kept 
his word it would have been an extraor- 
dinary conclusion to our adventures; as 
persons of literary taste we can hardly 


egret that a story did not end so improb- 


ably. My children, Miranda, good-night 
—and a Merry Christmas!” 












Being the largest publishers 

of popular music in the world 

means that we control the big- 
ma gest ‘‘ hits.’’ fick mu: 

the preference everywhere. 

=| Write for a copyof ‘‘Rainbow,”’ 

4 our new and fascinating Indian 

i intermezzo-twostep. Also pub- 

= lished as a song. State which 


and mail the order to 
JEROME H. REMICK & CO., 
115 Farrar St., Detroit, Mich. 
Our great catalogue of the 
newest twosteps, waltzes, barn 
dances, ballads, comic songs, 
on request. 


fej etc., mai 
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LET ME TELL YOU WHY 


Macey Bookcases are better than others 


I am the originator of the sectional idea which has revolutionized the 


bookcase business of the world. | have been making sectional furniture 








for twenty years—better and better every year, and have directed the 


making of more sectional bookcases than all other makers combined. 


Macey Bookcases and Filing Ap- 
pliances are the culmination of my 
ripened experience and best skill. 
They alone contain my-latest improve- 
ments. 

Macey Bookcases excel in 
style, workmanship and finish 
—they are made under my 
personal direction at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, the home 
of good furniture — 
furniture for the 
home. 


The world wide suc- 
cess of the Unit Idea 
proves it was right in 
the beginning and now 
Macey Bookcases rep- 
resent its highest de- 
velopment. 


Macey Sectional Bookcases are not 
—just as good—they are better, 
much better than others, they are the 
best obtainable anywhere. 


This mark identifies Macey goods. Another concern making similar goods still 
retains my name, although I severed my connection with it years ago. 


—0O.H. L. Werniche, President of The Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





0. H. L. WERNICKE 
Father of Sectional Bookcases 


Comparison with others will confirm 
the truth of my statements about Macey 
Bookcases. Their superiority stands 
right out in plain sight so you can see 

it—you cannot belp seeing tt. 
Macey superiority is boldly 
proclaimed in the pleasing Art- 
craft design, here illustrated, 
and is equally pronounced in 
the Colonial, Chippendale and 
Standard Styles. 

Macey Bookcases and 
Filing Appliances are 
sold by responsible mer- 
chants in all localities, 
whose guarantee, back- 
ed by the maker, doubly 
protects the purchaser. 

I will send you cata- 
log R-1208 and ‘‘A Talk 
with Dad’’ containing further inter- 
esting facts about Macey Bookcases 
for the asking. If interested in Filing 
Appliances ask for catalog R-4208. 








MACEY RETAIL STORES: 


PHILADELPHIA—1017 Chestnut Street 
BOSTON—49 Franklin Street 


NEW YORK—343 Broadway 
CHICAGO —80-82 Wabash Ave. 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART | 


Of the City of New York. Endowed and Incorporated 
~FRANK DAMROSCH,, Director 


\ Aa advanced School of Music in all branches for talented students. Re-opens Oct. 12. Catalogue by mail. J 








—§—§-9 ,059-Word 


bd x 
Business Book Free 
_ Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
— How to manage a business 
— How to sell g 
— How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How v to advertise a business 
—Howtodeviseot ty 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
oader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
— it involves only the risk of a pos' =< penny! Simply say 
be " to 





A 





\d on your 9,059-word Booklet. Sen 
SYSTEM, Dept. 9-26,151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








To clean up Surplus Stock 


HAL Semi Annual Clearing 
PRICE sis sod Accesories 


Send for Flyer No. 18 
Neustadt Automobile and Supply Co. 





=== 3962 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 














ENT YOUR IDEAS 


$8,500 for One Invention. 
Book ‘‘ How to Obtain a Patent’’ 
and ‘‘ What to Invent’’ sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as 
Ss to patentability. We advertise your 
( patent for sale at our expense. 

by CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 

902 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 






















BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


_ Deposits by mail are received in exactly the same terms as though made 
in person at the bank and people in all parts of the country find our system 


of Banking by Mail safe and satisfactory in every way. 
send for a copy of our free booklet ‘‘M.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST 


OUR BUILDING CLEVELAND OH! 


oOo 
ah ee 


We invite you to 


of oF 


THE CITY OF BANKS 
MILLION DOLLARS 


42 
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MARK ANTONY DELIVERING THE FUNERAL ORATION OVER THE BODY OF JULIUS CASSAR § d 
AESAR’S name has stood through all the ages as the embodiment of imperial power. His untimely end, after reaching the pinnacle 


of earthly glory, is one of the great tragedies of history. 


The picture shown herewith, from Ridpa 
TWO THOUSAND in the complete work, and serves to illustrate but ONE event out of all the THOUSAN 


th’s History, is but ONE of 
DS which make 


up the history of every empire, kingdom, principality, and Nation, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. 
down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately. 


BRAND NEW, 
We are offering the remaining sets 


AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER SOLD 





We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. 
Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done but his family derive their income from his History, and to print our 


and mail now before you forget it. 


price broadcast for the sake of selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. 





President William McKinley said: ‘‘I am 
familiar with the merits of Ridpath’s History 
of the World, and cordially commend it to the 
scholar as well astotheplain peoplegenerally.”’ 

President Grover Cleveland said: ‘‘I un- 
hesitatingly commend Ridpath’s History of the 
World as a work of great merit and believe 
that it should have a prominent place in every 
library.’’ 

President Benjamin Harrison said: ‘‘ The 
author’s labors are deserving of the highest 
praise. The printing and binding is first class 
and the illustrations are numerous and of a high 
order. I most heartily recommend this great 
work for study and convenient reference.’’ 

Bishop Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua, 
said: ‘‘Ridpath’s History is in clear and agree- 
able style, comprehensive in treatment, read- 
able type and admirable illustrations. This 
set of books is a permanent college chair of 
general history in one’s own house.”’ 

General Lew Wallace said: ‘‘I have not 
words to sufficiently recommend Professor 
Ridpath’s ‘History of the World.’ The author | 9 
has done his work in the most thorough and 
interesting manner. No library is complete 
without it.’’ 


massive 

volumes 

4,000 pages 
2,000 illustrations 











Tear off the Coupon, write name and address plainly 


The sample pages are free. 
~~ 


~ Weight 


Send Coupon Today. 
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RINPATH 





the history of our own country and 


F-VERY AMERICAN CITIZEN should know 
of the world to intelligently perform his full duty as a citizen in the Government 
of This Nation. How else are we to judge of the great national questions that 


crowd upon us for decision except by some knowledge of the past? Our Colonial 
Policy, the Question of the Trusts agitating the great business and commercial 
world, the respective rights of labor and capital, the conflict between Socialism on 
the one hand and organized business and industry on the other —these and hun- 
dreds of other important questions press upon us as a nation for intelligent discussion 
and decision. How have such questions been met in the past? For the answer 
read the history of ancient civilizations which flourished, decayed and died and have 
been so thoroughly obliterated from the face of the earth that even the location of 
their splendid cities is unknown. Read the history of mighty Babylon, or of imperial 
Rome as a kingdom, then as a republic, and finally as an empire, and familiarize 
yourself with her growth, development and decay. Read the history of the French 
Revolution, the establishment of the republic, out of which came the 
$1 empire dominated by Napoleon. Then when you know history, when you 
Brings 
Complete 
Set. 





know the cause of the rise and downfall of empires and nations, and not 
until then, will you be able to intelligently discuss and decide the great 
— that are pressing now everywhere for attention. The growth, 

evelopment and decay of the nations of the world constitute the most 
inspiring theme that can claim the attention of man. It is an inspiring 
story and Dr. Ridpath has told it better than it has ever been told before. 


200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 














SATURDAY EVENING POST READERS have shown wonderful appreciation of our remark- 
able offer. We have shi pped this splendid History of the World to delighted readers 
living in every State of the f nion, to nearly all foreign countries and to the far-away 
islands of the sea. To read this history is to know peoples and races, kingdoms and 
empires, principalities and powers; to behold senates in session, armies marching, 
battles fought and victorious legions coming home; to follow the march of civil- 
ization westward from the Indus to the Euphrates, from the Euphrates to the 
Tiber, from the Tiber to the Thames, from the Thames to the Hudson, from 
the Hudson to the Mississippi and from the Mississippi to the Shores of the 
Philippines. And the greatest fact which the history of all the ages has 
proven for men and nations is that Righteousness is the only Principle 
that exalteth a nation, and that the only real power is Intelligence 
united with Purity of Character. ‘The strength of men and nations 
is not in splendid cities and temples, not in mighty armies or 
navies, but in the intelligent home life and heart life of the 
people. Ridpath’s History will prove a household treas- 
ure. It has been purchased and strongly endorsed by 
President William McKinley, President Benjamin 
Harrison, General Stephen D. Lee, General Lew 
Wallace, Senator Teller, Senator Curtis, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Rabbi Hirsh, Bishop Vincent, 
— L. Stoddard, Bishop Newman, and the 

residents of Brown, Bates, Amherst, 
Smith and practically all other American 
colleges and universities. 


Send Coupon Today 


NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
H.E. SEVER, President 


204 Dearborn St. , Chicago 


Please mail without cost to me, sample 
pages of Ridpath's of 

World, containing photogravures of 

Napoleon and Queen Elizabeth, engravings of 

Socrates, Caesar and Shakespeare, map of China 

and Japan, diagram of Panama Cana), and write 

me full particulars of your special offer to The 

Saturday Evening Post readers 


ADDRESS 


No letter necessary. Just write name and address and mail. 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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How to Tell 
a Good Collar 


Country 
Club 


Three 
Heights 






No. 1. Low 
No. 2. Medium 
No, 3. Higher 





’ I ‘HE main thing is to get a 
stout hand-made collar as 
against a machine-made collar. 


Corliss-Coon 


Collars Hand Made 


2 for 25c 


merit your stated preference by their 
individuality and lasting style—the 
result of superior hand workmanship. 


Charge your memory with 
** Corliss-Coon’’ —‘‘ Hand-made”’ 
against the next time you buy. You 
can ‘‘tell a good collar’’ by the name 
Corliss, Coon—your best assurance 
of hand workmanship. 
Discriminating furnishers every- 
where sell Corliss-Coon Coilars. 
dr we sell them direct by mail. 


Write for our Style Book —worth 
while—sent free. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. V, Troy, N.Y. 











ha 


THAT 


Nick Lavo in5*annlOSP 
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Trade-Marks, Designs and 
Patents, Copyrights. Information freely 


furnished on request. LANGDON MOORE (formerly Examiner U. S. 
Patent Office), Washington Loan and Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


PATENT 


work, Terms moderate. 





Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Estb. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
D.C. Best references. Careful 
Booklet Free. Write us. 








| you don’t do your work any 
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THE BUTLER’S 
STORY 


(Continued from Page 23) 


The steam yacht is worst of all, for war: 
body but Miss Patricia and Master Willie 
are always seasick, and if they go abroad 
they always take one of the big ocean 
liners and send the “ Leviathian”’ across to 
meet them. But they only stay a little 
while and come right back so as to be on 
hand for the season at Newport. Most of 
the time the yacht is just lying around in 
the harbor and Mr. Carter is always wor- 
rying hisself to death over the expense. 

Now I have no prospect of owning a big 
house or a yacht or a box at the opera or 
having servants to wait on me, so that Iam 
not discontented because I have not got 
them, and all I want is to lay aside enough 
so I can buy a public-house somewhere near 
Craven Hall and settle down for my old 
age with Aunt Jane. So I am very happy 
because I have saved enough already so 
that I can do so in five or six years more. 
Mr. Amos and I are agreed on this for we 
have talked it over that a man’s happyness 
depends on how far he has wot he wants. 
Now the less you want the more chance 
there is of having it and so the more likely 
you are to be happy. 

There is a little —— boy who lives in 
the opposite house and he has never been 
able to set his foot on the ground, but when 
he goes out to drive the footman has to 
carry him out. All the rest of the time he 
sits by the window in his father’s library 
and watches the people passing up and 
down, and he is so thin and pale it is enough 
to make your heart ache. Well, Miss 
Patricia never goes out of the house that 
she does not wave her hand to him (al- 
though she has never met him) and he 
watches for her every day and smiles and 
waves back and is always looking for her. 
And one day I was at the window and I felt 
so sorry for him I sort of waved too and he 
nodded right back and smiled, and now I 
know him very well. It does not cost any- 
thing to smile at a little sick boy but every 
time I do when I go back to work I feel like 
singing. And he is such a patient little 
chap that it does you good just to see him 
sitting there, for if he can be cheerful when 
he is all hunched up like that you would 
think anybody else would be ashamed not 
to be when they have everything in the 
world like Miss Harriet. 

Most of the folks who is dissatisfied is 
fools or worse, and there was a fellow once 
who got a job as a second-man in our house 
and,stayed on for a while that had all kinds 
of strange ideas. He was all right until he 
got talking and then he was enough to 
drive you to drink. Well, one day he didn’t 


| polish the teapot to suit and I says to him: 


‘‘How do you expec to keep a place if 
etter than 
that?’’ I says. 

So he sets down the teapot and smiles 
quite superior and ove 

“‘T should have told you before, Ridges,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ but this is as good a time as any 
I am not wot I seem,” he says, ‘“‘I am nota 
servant, but a student of social conditions 
making a independent investigation,” and 
he gave me a look as if he expected me to 
fall flat. 

Well, I didn’t know who or wot he was 
and I cared less, so I says: 

‘*Wot has that got to do with your leav- 
ing finger marks on the teapot?” I says. 
“That is wot you are paid for.” 

And he smiles and says: 

“You do not understand,” he says, “I’m 
a socialist,”’ he says, says he, ‘‘And I am 
going to write this all up in a book and 
expose this orful condition of things,’ he 


says. 

“Wot rot are you talking?” I says. 
‘*Wot orful condition have you found?” I 
says. 

‘‘Why, mine and yours and everybody 
else,” he says. ‘‘Here we are obliged to 
slave for a living wage amid unsanitary and 
immoral surroundings, while those who 
enjoy the fruits of our labor are rioting in 
lugsury, dissipation and drunkenness.”” He 
waved his hand and stood up while I 
backed over toward the sink. 

“The rich is getting richer,’’ he says, 
‘and the poor is getting poorer,” he says. 

“Do you think so?’’ I interrupts. ‘‘ Well 
my wages is four sov. a month more than 
they were ten years ago and three times 
wot they was in England,” I says. 

‘You don’t understand,” he says, get- 
ting all upset in his speech. ‘‘ Why should 
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These Are Money-Back Clothes 
—They Must Be Good 


Every clothing dealer has our authority 
to make this guarantee in our name: 

“If any garment bearing the Kaufman 
‘Pre-Shrunk’ Label is not satisfactory, it 
may be returned and money refunded.’ 

The Guarantee means just what it says. 
Notice that there is no time limit—no re- 
strictions—no reservations. You must be 
satisfied before the money you pay is really 


ours. Think carefully what this means 
to you—how it safeguards and protects you. 
emember, the dealer in your home town 

makes you this guarantee in our name. You 
are not treating with strangers. 

What other clothes maker would care to 
make a Guarantee like this? 

We frankly admit that we ourselves would 
not dare to do so on 


Kaufman 


“Pre-Shrunk” Garments 





were it not for our ‘‘ Pre-Shrinking”’ Process, 
which is exclusively our own, and which no 
other manufacturer can use. This process 
takes all the shrink tendency out of the goods 
beforetheclothisever touched with the shears. 

When the garments are made up they will 
not shrink, which means that they will not 
get out of shape, wrinkle, pucker, bag, nor 
draw up. Aside from natural wear, they 


will always look mew. Words like “best,” 
“‘finest’’ and other superlatives, used to 
describe an article, mean little to you. 

But an absolute Guarantee of Satisfaction, 
backed by the capital and reputation of a 
big house like ours, means so much to you 
that your own interest must compel you 
to wear Kaufman “ Pre-Shrunk’’ Garments 
and no others. 


These Are Our Claims—Our Guarantee is Back of Them 


Kaufman Garments are supreme in style. 
No other garments can surpass them. 

They are well made. The workmanship 
speaks for itself. Examine it. Compare. 

They fit perfectly no matter what your 
build. Look at yourself in the glass. 

And, in one important essential, which 
means more to you than all of the above 
put together, they are different and better 
than any other garments you can buy, no 
matter what you pay for them—THEY 
WILL NOT SHRINK. 


Our handsome STYLE BOOK will post you on the correct styles 
Ask your dealer for it—or send to us direct, 
You should have it before deciding. 


for Fall and Winter. 


4404 if you prefer. It’s FREE, 


The supreme stylishness and the perfec- 
tion in fit which you observe as you stand 
before the clothier’s glass, are there to stay, 

Your dealer will gladly , 
show you Kaufman“ Pre- | 
Shrunk” Garments 
any of the popular fab- 
rics for Fall and Winter 
at $12.00 to $30.00. Most 
people will find something 
to please them at $15.00 
to $18.00. 





To be sure of the Style Per- 
manence which you crave, 
ask the dealer to show you 
this label, sewed in the gar- 


ments, before you buy. 


CHAS. KAUFMAN & BROS., CHICAGO 








Health Underwear 


Like a rosé-leaf on your skin. 


Light, elastic 
(Tok amo} mol actenateye 


and easy; yet 


a per 


Two light fabrics in one with air 


space between 
wool or cotton or silk 
outside. 


[Orolanesetetsletcr 


leetete 


or silkoline 


Keeps you evenly warm and dry. 


Te) 
sticky 


overheating; 
nor clammy feeling 
plete conwvfort all the time. 


no weight; 


rene) 
Com.- 


SM otcmmoyel haute (orolatelemm atolactamtrelelare 


wear. 

Your dealer 
Writ for 

Vari 


PVevemmetet lolol 


has 


and upward per garme¢ 


Sizes and fit guaranteed 


Money back if you want it 


e Duofold Health Underwear Co., 


Frankfort, N. Y 


Robischon & Peckham Co. 


Selling Agents 


349 Broadway, New York 
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one man ride in his coach,” he says, ‘and SPF, RAN, SE eee SE RS ee 
have his box y _ Ne ot aga a a Dp ma he nd ae i fp a ne re rn en A 
he says, ‘‘and another have to clean the : 


dishes?” he says. ‘It is a fundamental 
error in the constitution of society,” he 
says. 
“‘T fancy it’s because that other man is . e 


clever enough or lucky enough to make the 
money,” I says 


i x Yonsense," he replies. Ph ya at these h h ° f h C di d 
; ope for whom you work —aboerve how the choice of both Candidates 








































































make merry, while you are bound down to 
days of misery. eir time is filled with. 
Id feasting and pleasure while you are min- 
gling your tears with those of your fellow 

ndsmen.”” 

“Well,” I says, ‘‘The tears I shed 
wouldn’t wet a postage stamp, and I 
haven’t seen anyone else shedding tears 
lately,” I says. ‘‘ Everybody seems pretty 
contented here. The only miserable people 
in the house,” I says, ‘‘are the people we 
are working for and that is their own fault,” 


I oe. ‘I’m perfec’ly satisfied,’’ I says. 
” e gave me a look of disgust. 
° ‘‘Satisfied!’’ he cries. ‘‘ Satisfied like the 
dumb brute that does not know his own 
1, wretched lot,” he says. ‘‘Rise up! Be 
a man! Cast off your shackles and ——” 
u ‘Look here,” I says, trying to calm him, 
u “Wot is the matter with you? Wot is it 
Ss you want?’’ I says 


‘““Want!”’ he says, “‘T want to remove the 
inequality and injustice in the world. I 
want the happyness fairly distributed,’’ he 








says. 
. “But I am happier than Mrs. Carter 
d now,”’ I says, ‘“‘I don’t want her money.” 
y, “O,” he says, ‘‘you are a yokel,” he 


says. ‘“‘It is their power,” he says. ‘‘It 
should be wrenched from them.”’ 


, Sa a ace pelbecmaiberaiel OU can buy of any dealer in Edison Records, records made 
x bond slav hese rich,’’ h ° ° . ° , 
ae by the Republican and Democratic candidates for President. 


“Well,” I says, losing patience, ‘“‘If you 


don’t like your job go and get one at the | Hor the first time in the history of politics, two candidates 


same wages elsewhere that you like any 








. better.”’ : - rt - 
that is not the point,” he says. “The | fOr the highest office in the gift of the American people 
ood things of life are not equally divided,” ; . 
esas. have made Records for Phonographic use. 
) hy hy nest I mys. Wie are the : 
A ood health, wholesome food, peacefu = ; PTT ‘ 
rest, and enough work to keep you out of The Phonograph selected was the Edison topics and each one a life-like reproduction. 
mischief. I admit you haven’t got your erat ° I P 
cae ee ee ee ee Phonograph, both on account of the prominence of Go to the nearest dealer and hear them, and 
share of that,’ I says. ‘‘I wouldn’t change gr P > . : I ? 
with any man least of all a miserable mil- | Mr. Edison in the scientific world, and on account no matter how you vote, get the Records of both 
lionaire-” ( y A 
’ ; ; : . — - : 
“Ah!” he says, ignoring my_argumen- of the accuracy of Records made by his process. oe. If you — t an Edison Phono 
ie idiar'Sou shoes aoe wile: tele, You can hear not only the exact words, 8 aph, get one also. 
cheap parvenoos, unworthy to eat at the | but the exact tone and inflections of each Presidential Records 35 cents each, ; 
same table with honest ment” ating hot. Presidential candidate as he makes his Prondaraphe he Bhanepras‘ettislg sath ian a Sas te 
’ ’ ° rl ° m ta , listing the twenty-four new October Records, 
“Keep your hair on,” I says, “and don’t | speeches. There are twelve selections andthe Complete Catalogue, isting al Hatson lsomeds now bs cobs” 
ence, ecordas ina oreign languages. 


call names, for while you are taking their | Pe : ‘ 
Senay oat eating Fag othe ge. Hey oll from Taft’s speeches and ten selections from 
t 


better keep a civil tongue in your head!” | Bryan’s speeches, each one on burning 
“You don’t understand,” he says, quite | 


red, ‘‘I’m not a servant. I am ndom | 
Winkler, the sociologist and novelist wot | Of@32@Sjuen°<aeeen® asman® oem’ saan cane & So See BSS SS 8 ee eS ae 
disclosed the frightful conditions existing 
in the candy trade,’’ he says. 

- don’t care hes ny are when oaeee ‘ f 
at home or in quod,’ I says. ‘‘Or how 
many et you have = yh: Opening oO 
can’t clean a teapot any better than that,” ° 
I says, “‘ you had better go back to writing,” Rosebud Reservation 
and I sticks it into his hands. ‘‘ Now you 
can sit down and rub orf those finger marks 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


11 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 














LEARN BYMAIL . 
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The opening of the Rosebud Reservation, South Dakota, in October 














or you can go to the housekeeper and get next will give over 5000 people a choice farm at $6 an acre. 838,000 
your time and clear out,” I says. acres will be opened. 4 9 

Well, he was that shirty he threw the Registration in person October 5 to 17 at Chamberlain or Presho, South $2500-$25,000 According to Ability 
cloth on the floor and went upstairs and Dakota, on the shortest line to the reservation from Chicago — the | The only Professions in which 
got his bag and left, and that was the last the d d eds th | 
time I ever saw him, but I heard arfter- CHICAGO © Cemand exceces the supply 
wards he wrote a story telling how badly | ceuoerdiotoate ak aetees arma 
aut aranes ah eoonl || MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL _ || S3eSesttmers 
unhealthy conditions they had to work, and Preesachanp cline dents teaumamnaiiieme 
how stoopid and immoral they all were. RAILWAY pry abs + achagdner You can take it in spare so 
But the truth is they are better paid and ; : ; Cortiled Pubiie Accountancy b eacoguised now every- 
keep in better health than any other work- The best of the reservation lands are in the northern part of Tripp where as a profession same as Medicine and Law. We | 
ing people I know, and as for their being | County, easily reached from both Chamberlain and Presho. Drawing den, Beiog son Oe easton soon Gib aan 
stoopid—well—of course there are excep- | begins October 19. Presence there not necessary. Successful persons } pepper coiep ae eas cpap ae 
tions. will be notified by mail. Rosebud folder free. | sanding in New You. 

Now as far as I can make out giving a F. A. MILLER Accounting, Aeaiti yet ys - = 
ball is the tomatum bonum of being rich and General Passenger Agent — one — — — 

. A | u cannot fail in ne ourse, being aided by 
1S accepted as bein the greatest pleasure Chicago | instructive individual dempeation and criticism, We | 
one can give onesself or others in society. GUARANTEE their practicability 

Write for particulars to Department N. 








So if you want to know just how much real ; LAME PEOPLE (@§468 | Aenctc > Dhete neh... For S0c we will make PEOPLE ; : 

° ca ‘ és For 50c we will make 

pleasure or happyness money gives to peo- : All persons afflicted with a shortened Amateur Photographers from your film and | UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc. 

ple the way to do is to take one of the or weak limb should write at once for . : mount, ready toframe, 2 27-29 East 22d St., New York 

thin riches can bring and annielize it and pb arena HS tg | an artistic 10x 12 in. enlargement worth one dollar. Films | DD 

fi ry £ BEFORE oueit saute ‘? po Alana AFTER developed, 25c a dozen. Velox prints (mounted), 5c each. 

petti out. 4 ge sad — 2 te appliances in the world, 635 Liberty St., Pittsburg, Pa. | Photo Dept., JUDGE & DOLPH, 515 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
etting rea and is more abou es: want ‘‘ BUSINESS AID ;"" ma 

than anything, so it is fair to take it as a | [PATENTS that P orn woe] cer} FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT | Ambitious ? 2)o23?%cchandnine sdvertsing, oes 

1869 











P i i f “4 5 We positively teach you how in one lesson, Me aa law, talks to t etc. Six months $0c., with 
sample. Now how much real pleasure does a wk 2 Leet we erry ut “aon oe Outfit $8.00, Booklet free. Agents wanted. | Turk: Dusinss ian, talks to ree Money. or Little Giamt Ques- 
pe ood ; ne ~ The Home Candy Makers, 121 Bar Street,Canton,O. | Business Aid 


tion Settler, free. ‘* .”” 116 Clark Street, Chicago, lil. 
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Copyright 1908 
by The 
Warner Bros. Co. 


Rust-Proof 
Wsels—~ 


The decided change in corset style is 
noted in the extreme length of skirt. 
This completely encases the figure, but 
is unboned and soft and absolutely com- 
fortable, sitting, standing or walking. 
These new Directoire Styles define the 
waist but do not emphasize its curves ; 
the emphasis is on length—the corseted 
figure presenting an appearance of 
long, unbroken lines, as shown in the 
above illustration. 

In addition to these idaall long sia Directoire 
models, the popular shapes of Spring have been 


continued, with some imp 
by our expert designing establishments in Paris 
and New York. Snes ae 
rating pone Yr ev veya et 

Ww. standard of quality that the 

arner's - came enseumien ie 
— nol to rust, break or tear. 

Send for Booklet P, the proper method of lacing 
and fitting your corsets, with illustrations of some of the styles 
that may 5 ckteined at oll chops. = 


Prices $5.00 to $1.00 per pair 
Seearity Rubber Button Hose 
Supporters attached. 
The Warner Brothers Company 
New York Chicago Oakland 


IT PAYS TO SAVE 


Money systematically. Everyone, 
young and old, should cultivate 
this habit. Some day you will 
fully appreciate the value. of it. 
The best time to start is right now 
and the best way is to use 


Grab’s Keyless 
Basket Bank 


It automatically registers the deposit 
of each coin. Capacity $30.00. Im 
possible to extract any money until $5.00 or a multiple thereof 
in dimes is deposited — when bank automatically opens. 
le of solid steel and iron, oxidized copper finish. Size 
2%x3% inches; weight 14 ounces. Price $1.00 prepaid in U. S. 
Order today — money back if not satisfied. 
VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., 39 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Agents — Our attractive offer will interest you — Write. 


% Paid on Time Deposits 


(Withdrawable at option) 


Coupon Certificates 
(One to Three Years) 
Write today for Booklet A. 
Equitable Banking & Loan Company, Macon, Ga. 





























The last ball Mrs. Carter gave cost over 
for flowers and walls was en- 
tirely covered with roses and there were 
summer houses in each corner of the room, 
and I pEsneh nal nineteen cases of 
champagn ot the favors cost I hate to 
think ya ae when it is all over wot is there 
left but Mrs. Carter and Miss Harriet won- 
dering whether Mrs, So and So really was 
sick and couldn’t come or just nasty and 
whether it really was a success or not. 
Generally the best Miss Harriet can say is 
that she had plenty of partners (which 
ought to be the case in her own house) and 
to ask wot any man can see in that Benson 
girl an pag She is always comparing the 
time she has just had with the time some 
other girl has had and criticising peo a 
and I don’t see why if she does not 
them she pays out her mother’s money to 
entertain them. And next day everybody 
iscrossexcep Miss Patricia who is out in the 
Park riding her horse cen as early as usual 
as if nothing had hap mg 
FP mre Mrs. Carter’s balls is the principal 
she does to have a good time. But if 
is certain in this life it is that 
chs th iebvornble times at her aun tole 
So far as I can see out of the five or six 


hundred people who come about twenty 
really enjoy. eirselves and it costs I have 
heard Mr. Carter say between 12 and $15,- 


000 before i is over, and I should say that 
the average woman who goes to a in 
New York has a i eg anxious and un- 
leasant time and a headache next day. 
ut if they want to go it is none of my busi- 
ness. Giving balls may a recognized 
form of pleasure but it is in most casesa 
good deal more like agony. The only ones 
who are sure to have a good time are the 
oung men who don’t dance unless they 
eel like it and who spend the rest of the 
time drinking champagne and smoking in 
the dressing room. And how they roast 
Mrs. Carter and Miss Harriet! Myeye! It 
would make them go into a monastery if 
they heard it! The moral of which all is 
that there are a lot of kinds of pleasure that 
are really not pleasure at all but only ex- 
ense and worry. I fancy the only reason 
rs. Carter wants to give balls is because 
other swell ladies give them pt not be- 
cause she really likes to. One of the first 
rules of havin ng a & a good time is not to try to 
enjoy yourself doing something you don’t 
like or are not cut out for. Mrs. Carter is 
more cut out for wearing a gingham apron 
and making jam. 

Whenever i go to a ball, which is but 
seldom, I and the men and girls g o to dance 
and we pay the small price of a “ticket and 
dance until we are tired of it and go home 
and that is the end of it, but when Mrs. 
Carter gives a ball there is no end to it at 
all, for some people decline the invitation 
and then you would think Mrs. Carter 
would like to commit murder and Miss 
Harriet arson. Then there is the greatest 
excitement trying to get the right gentle- 
man to lead the cotillion, for if you do not 

et the right one in New York it is terrible 
5 par, and maybe he is sick and don’t want 
to and anyhow the anxiety is orful. Well, 
then arfter all the money is spent and 
Svibastee is ready there is the fear lest 
it will not go off with just the right kind of a 
swing and Mrs. Carter is driving everybody 
to death till past twelve o’clock until it 
gets fully started. 

If you have the idea that people go to 
balls in New York to have a good time you 
would only have to go once to change your 
mind. In the first place nothing in the 
world is dismaller than a house just before 
a ball is going to be given in it. All the 
lights has been lit ever since eight o’clock 
and the carpet has been laying out across the 
sidewalk and the wind roaring up through 
the shaking old awning every time you go 
to answer the front door. The family scut- 
tles through their dinner to have a hair 
dresser do their hair and the florists men are 
finishing up the last touches in the ball 
room. There are flowers everywhere but 
everybody looks so doleful it might as well 
be a funeral if you did not know different. 
Then about ten o’clock the band arrives 
and sits around and acts bored and as if 
they wanted to smoke, and the extra hired 
footmen comes and loiters in the front hall. 
Everybody has been asked for ten o’clock 
and no one is expected until twelve but you 
have to be ready in case they make a mis- 
take. By ten o’clock you and the other 
men are all lined up in the front hall, and 
the bobby from the station house and the 
carriage men are hanging around the end of 
the a the people that want to 
peek in he band tunes up and gives a 
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tons to press, no ‘‘levers to pull.” 
revolver.” 


Our booklet, ‘‘Shots,”’ 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 


fire, 3-in. bbl.; or 38 cal. center-fire, 34{-in. bbl. 





j 
IN 
ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE IMPOSSIBLE. 


The only way to fire this revolver is to pull the trigger all the way 
back. Wedwell on the ‘‘Hammer the Hammer’”’ 
that you can never, in that way, or in any accidental way, discharge an 


IVER JOHNSON 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


Pull the trigger clear back and it fires fast, shoots straight and 
hits hard. Safety feature is part of the firing mechanism. No but- 
It is conceded ‘‘ the best all-round 
Over 2,000,000 now in use. 
can tell the genuine by the owl’s head on the grip as shown below. 
and a complete catalogue illustrate and 
explain all its features and show why it is safe, and why it has taken 
and keeps the /ead in the revolver world. 


Richly nickeled, 22cal.rim-fire or 32cal.center- $6 


(Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra cost.) 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent geepeid on 
receipt of price if dealer will not supply. 
on the grip and our name on barrel. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
147 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St. 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles. 


September 26, 1908 





feature to show you 


It has many imitations — you 


Write for both. 
Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


Richly nickeled, 32 cal. center-fire, 3-in. bar- “$7 
rel; or 38 cal. center-fire, 3%{-in. barrel. 


Look for the owl’s head 




















Proven 
Permanent 


Profits 


The Original 
Vacuum Cleaning 
Machine 











THE MONEY-MAKER 








TURN DUST INTO DOLLARS 


The above wagon will prove a mint, $40 a day having been made. 
This is the original ‘* Method.’’ All others are imitations. 
Over four hundred operators in the United States that are clearing 
handsome returns. Only $2,000 and upwards capital required to 
make you independent. It cleans Stores, Residences, Hotels, Halls, 
Clubs, Theatres, Schools, without wear and tear on persons or places. 
Reliable, ‘fut and most efficient Portable Plant in the world. 
On a small investment you can realize $3,000 to §5,000 a year in 
Proven Permanent Profits. 

The machine cleans, renovates, disinfects carpets, rugs, furniture, 
pillows, draperies, tapestries, ceilings, walls, etc. Every germ on, 
in or under the carpets furniture is exterminated. 

Wealso make a full line yy A acuum Cleaning ante 
urc 
t odge and club Buildings, Stores, Schools, Hotels, Libraries, etc. 








Portable Cleaners Stationary Cleaners 
General Compressed Air & Vacuum Mochiony Company 
4485 Dept. E, Olive St., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
The largest Manufacturers of HouseCleaning Machinery in the world. 
We are the pioneers and are prosecuting infringers. 
The Only Company that was ever awarded a prize at any Exposition. 


Tricycles for Cripples 









<n Chairs for 
slong invalids } 
—" Complete catalog Yap 
sent on request. Write for it today. — 
WORTHINGTON CO., 150 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 





Commercial 


Exclusively 
Don’t waste time and 

money waiting to get 
facts about why haplas 
are more economical and practical 
than horses and wagons. Write me your 
requirements and let me tell you what the 
practical experience of others has demonstrated. 
H. G. Hamilton, Treas., RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 


















Ox 
The F; 
reeman Pipe « # 

will not Clog or Slug. X/ 
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2 thus the entire pirwm cite 
FREEMAN dry. We orreturn 
in. bent or 


» your money. 
» straight rubber bit French briar 
$1. Same in second quality, 50cts., 
id. With amber bit, silver 
nted, in case, $5. Ask your dealer, 
or send direct. Booklet free. "REFERENCE: First State Bank. 
THE FREEMAN PIPE CO., 40 First 8t., PETOSKEY, MICH. 







Formerly at Kalamazoo, 














OME-MAKING the NEW PROFESSION 


Ia pls ng of Home Economics,"* 12 Vols. Home-study 
ic Science. d booklet free. 


jee Gotan et tina Demat 602 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 











To 
sheet and self-measurement blank. They are FR’ 


the risk of fitting and pleasing you. ‘ If our oe 
tory, send them back to us at our expense. e pay 





Save Half on Your Suit or Overcoat! 


men ‘eabween 2 17 and 60:—Send a goat card at once for our fall clothing samples, fashion 

E! They will reach 
fall suit or overcoat from us and if we don’t convince 
class and exclusive suit or overcoat for half os regula: 
= mod i 


LIVINGSTON, The Tailor, | Dept. 1 17, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


ze by return mail! er your 
ou that we can make you a smart, up-to-date, h 
r tailor’s price, you don’t have to buy. We take all 
y what we claim and altogether satisfac- 
ways. 
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for 
Man, Woman and Child 
OMPELS deep breathing, 


straightens round shoul- 
ders, reduces the abdomen 
and molds the figure into sym- 
metrical and fine proportions. 


Nulife not only makes 
H you look well and feel 
well, buttransforms you 
in a short time into a 
strong, vigorous person, 
} without resorting to tir- 
ingexercises, medicines 
j } orotherartificial means. 
Nulife dispels that sick, 
r nauseated and tired 
Lio : feeling, duetocongested 
lungs, round shoulders and a sunken chest, 
whee breathing. Stooping 
shoulders force the weight of the bod 

on the abdomen, the one organ whic 

should be entirely free from all pressure. 
Nulife holds up the : — 

shoulders, spine and 
hips, giving the body 
that natural support 
which Nature demands. 
Nulife is as light as a 
feather, as strong as 
steel, is washable, and } 
so simple that any 
child can put it on 
without assistance. ae 


Nulife gives man that command- 
ing military appearance, woman 
that graceful symmetrical form of 
beauty, and makes children stand, 
sit and grow erect, and keeps them 
healthy and strong. 


Nulife formerly sold by agents throughout 
the world at $5.00 each; now sent direct to 
you, prepaid, for $3.00. Send your height, 
weight and chest (not bust) measure, and 
state ifmaleor female. Our illustrated book- 
let, ‘‘ Nulife, And What It Will Do For You,’’ 
sent free on application by addressing 


Prof. Chas. Munter, Dept. P. S. 











Institute of Health 

13-15 West 34th Street, near Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 

_ J 











The LINDSLEY 





Delivery Car —16-H. P. 
Much Cheaper Than Horse Help 
Time Turned Into Money 


At Last—here is a safe, sane, practical and highly 
satisfactory car, within the reach of all. Will easil 
do the work of 5 delivery wagons of the horse kind, 
Absolutely needed to meet today’s competition. 
New customers are made as a result of quick de- 
liveries, You will surprise yourself with your own 
rapidity and the money and time it will save you. 
Shipments to and from the depot are made 2s de- 
sired. Many a heretofore lost moment turned into 
money. This car has a minimum cost of running — 
you can hardly figure the expense comparatively. 

Fitted with made to climb any hill with load 
of 2500 Ibs. and go through any reasonable mud. Speed 20 miles 
an hour —splitdorf coil—roller bearing chains —cut steel 
sprocket — tires 2 inches—force feed oiler—heavy axles — 
drives from both wheels. Our —that this car will 
do your own work as demanded uncer your local conditions 
or money refunded. A free trial of 5 days will convince you 
that you need a Lindsley. 

Write now for book of particulars. Place early order for 
quick delivery. Agents wanted — exclusive territory given. 


J. V. LINDSLEY & COMPANY 
Dept. O, Dowagiac, Mich. 


25 Famous Bible Paintings 


for 2Sc., stamps or silver; on ited in full col ductii 
pe pies i in ie ll color exact reproductions 
AMERICAN TISSOT SOCIETY, Dept. W, 27:E. 22nd St., N.Y. 


BASE William T.Jones, Attorney and 
Counselor in Patent Causes. 

**Patent Manual,”’ containing 

honestadviceto inventors, senton 

request. 1111 F St.,Wash.,D.C. 




















sample bar or two and then relapses. The 
maids and valets are dawdling on the stair- 
cases, and the caterer and his men have 
been there since six o’clock raising an orful 
mess. Well, we crack a few jokes amon 
ourselves for the first harf hour or so an 


| then there is a rustle on the stairs and down 


comes Mrs. Carter and we all slips up on 
our feet and act respectful. 

Usually she is dressed to kill with her 
hair bulged out behind and in front like a 


sofa pillow and a white plume with a dia- | 


mond dandling on top of it in the middle of 
her head, and she comes strutting along like 
she was afraid she would break and takés 
a look around to see everything is all right. 

‘Is everything prepared?” she says to 
me. (She always says is things “pre- 

” on state occasions.) 

“Yes, madam,” I says. 

‘*Well,” she says, “‘Open that window. 
I am afraid it is going to be too hot! See to 


it, Ridges, that the rooms do not get too | 


hot!”’ she says. 

‘Very good, Madam,”’ I says. 

Then she takes a peek at the ball room 
and says: 

“‘T hope you did not put too much wax 
on the floor,’’ she says. 

““No, Madam.” 

‘‘What is the matter with that orches- 
tra?’’ she says. ‘‘ Why don’t it play?”’ 

“« ps grew Madam, they do not think 
you wish them to play before the people 
arrive,’’ I says. 


‘*Nonsense,”’ she says, ‘‘Tell them to | 


play. Wot would anybody think if they 


came and there wasn’tany music?” she says. | 


So I has to §° and tell the band to begin. 

Then Miss Harriet comes down and her 
mother says: 

‘Harriet, how is my hair?” 

“All right,” says Harriet. ‘‘ How is my 
skirt hanging?” 

‘All right,” says her mother. ‘‘Do you 


think Peleas has got it too far up behind?” | 


she says. 

“No,” answers Miss Harriet, ‘‘It is good 
enough. Does that place show on my 
neck?’’ she says. 

So they keep at it for about harf an hour 
wondering if re are all right while the 
band plays andallt 


the first carriage drives up and there is 
the greatest excitement. Everybody goes 
ascurrying round and we men all get in line 
and cb I open the door it is only a note 
from some one who is sorry she can’t come. 

Well, things begin to get slow again. The 
band keeps on sort of sleepy and all the 
men is yawning and the family is sitting 
round looking bored to death in the draw- 
ring room. very once in a while Mrs. 
Carter will go to a mirror and fix something 
and then she will get up and change it back 
again. It gets to be eleven, and a harf 
arfter, and five and forty minutes arfter 


and we are about ready to fall asleep when | 


before you know it someone is standing at 
the front door trying to get in and there is 
nobody there to open,it. I says ‘‘S-sh-sh!”’ 
and they all jump into their places and 
James he scurries up and opens the door 
and in waddles old lady Gresham — least- 
wise that is wot Miss Harriet calls her— 
and she sails along by us looking very 
haughty and so on upstairs before she finds 
out she is the first one, and then she hangs 
around in the dressing room feeling of the 
stuff the hangings is made of and wonder- 
ing how much it cost a Alina, Sod that 
is wot Evelynsays and s 


landing to see if the girls they is sweet 
on has got there yet, and one by one the 
people we to come down buttoning their 
gloves and trying to look unconscious. 


Of course I am standing by the drawring | 
room door and as fast as they reach the | 


threshold I asks their names and announce 
them proper and it would make you laugh 
to see how many of them will blush when 
their names is called out, but most of them 
put on plenty of side and sail along quite 
natural, and the dresses beats anything I 
ever saw in England. Well, there is a 
great todo in the room where Mrs. Carter 
is receiving her oe but it is orful quiet 
everywhere else because they are all afraid 
to go into the ball room and sit there lest 
no one will ask them to dance, and all the 
daybutantes get in a clump by one door 
and keep everybody else out, and the peo- 
ple who do not know anybody go walking 
around in a circle as if they were particular 
anxious to find somebody, and now is the 
time for all the bores to anchor on to other 


he men and maids in the | 
halls get sleepy, and about eleven o’clock | 


e knows her of old. | 
In a few minutes more everybody begins | 
streaming in together and the band hits it | 
up lively and the young fellows collect on | 
the 
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| Don’t Buy a Stove or Range Before You See 
How Much 


You Save 























by getting 


yea CeV revive WAU 


Direct to You’ 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 











Will you let me show you, how you can save 
20%, 30% or 40% in buying a Stove or Range? 


Whether you are in the habit of ‘‘ buying by mail’’ or not, I know that 
you will be interested in the prices we quote on Kalamazoo stoves and 
ranges. Let me send you the Kalamazoo stove book, and show you the 
difference between the manufacturers and the retail prices. 


I promise you that our direct-from-the-factory plan will save you §5, fro, 
$15, and on certain grades as high as $30 and $35 on a single purchase. 

I promise you that while you save all that money, you secure in the 
Kalamazoo, a stove or range that is not excelled in quality and convenience 
by any stove or range made. 

I promise you that you can buy with greater convenience and less 
trouble, greater security and less risk, from our catalogue than you can 
from a retail stock. 

You save money; you get a better stove or range for the money and 
you buy in absolute safety. 


Are you not sufficiently interested to let me quote you prices? If you 
are a good business man, or a careful housekeeper who appreciates the 
advantages of economy in buying, I ask you to investigate our prices and 
our plan. Don’t take it for granted that you can do ‘‘just as well” else- 
where. Investigate. Let me send you a Kalamazoo catalogue. Take it 
and compare Kalamazoo prices and Kalamazoo quality with the prices and 
quality of the best stoves and ranges you can find in a retail storeroom. 
Then, you will be in position to buy 
intelligently and economically. 
And we shall be perfectly sat- 
isfied with the result. Send 
for the book today. 


We Pay the Freight 



































360 Days’ 
Approval 
Test 










How 


You Save and Why You Run No Risk 


You buy direct from the factory at actual factory prices and you sive 
all dealers’, jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. 
Just let me quote you prices. They will tell you how much you save. 
You buy on a 360 days’ approval test. 
You run absolutely no risk. We prepay the freight and if you do not find your purchase 
in every way exactly as represented, I promise you that we will promptly and cheerfully 
refund your money. And you have 360 days to make that test. 
You buy from manufacturers, not ‘‘ mail order dealers.” 
We own and operate one of the most modern and best equipped stove plants in the world. 
We havea larger number of individual customers than any other stove company in exist 
ence. You are dealing with a well established manufacturing firm whose product has a 
standing and reputation throughout the entire country and you are invited to call. 
You buy conveniently and safely. 
You select your stove or range from a greater variety than you will find in your retail stores ; 
ron have our descriptions, specifications and guarantee in black and white. You are not 
othered by officious salesmen. You take your time and make your own selection. We 
shi promptly, pay the freight, and guarantee safe delivery. All Kalaimazoos are blacked 
and polished and any handy man can set one up and have it in operation in a few moments. 
I cannot describe and give prices of our more than 300 styles and sizes 
here: that’s the only reason I ask you to write to me for our book—our 


only salesman. Use the coupon or 


Send Postal Today For Catalogue 


For Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue Number 152. 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for Catalogue Number 808. 


The Kalamazoo line embraces : 
Coal and Wood Ranges Gas Stoves and Ranges 
Gas Heaters 
Coal and Wood Heaters 
Franklin Open Heaters, etc. 






























Coal and Wood Cook Stoves 
Base Burners 
Hotel Ranges 


You will find the style and quality you want and you will 
save money. Address 
WM. THOMPSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Kalamazoo 


Stove Co. 


Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Please quote me 
factory prices and 
send me Catalogue 










Coal and wood 
stoves and ranges 
(which?) ~ No. 152. 

Gas stoves and 
( ranges No. 808, 





All Kalamazoo Ranges and Cook yA 
Stoves are equipped with patent yd ~ 

. syame 
oven thermometer which saves 7 


fuel and makes baking and 
roasting easy. V2 











Will You 
Do This for a 
Bigger Salary? 


There’s no sentiment attached to a 
question like this—it’s a matter of 
doliars and cents—of earning more—of 
being able to command a bigger salary. 

The same question has led thousands 
of men to write and ask how their posi- 
tions could be bettered and their salaries 
increased through the help of the 
International Correspondence Schools. 
The result has been that in the last 
two years 7,300 of the men who have 
advanced through the help of the 
I. C. S. have voluntarily reported sal- 
ary increases aggregating $4,905,600. 

During May and June 455 students 
voluntarily reported salary increases and 
promotions. 

These men were no better off than 
you when they first marked the coupon. 
Most of them were poorly paid; many 
of them could only read and write. 
Yet, without leaving home or work 
they were quickly enabled to become 
experts at their chosen occupations. 
Mark and mail the coupon now. 


The Business of This Place 


is to Raise Salaries. 








INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 


how I can qualify for employment or advancement in the | 


position before which I have marked 


A it 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Textile Mill Supt. 


Elec. 


Name 
Street and No. 


City 














COMES OUT A RIBBON 
i ee 


ON THE BRUSH 
cS 


alain # 


“COLGATE’S 


ANTISEPTIC 


DENTAL ~CREAM 


PERFECT, not only in its de- 
licious flavor and wonderful 
cleansing power, but in the real 
convenience of the new package. 


More efficient than liquid, less 
wasteful than powder. 


We couldn’t improve the cream 
80 we improved the tube. 
Send 2 cents for sample tube. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. P 
55 John Street 





New York 
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people because there is no chance to get 
away from them. The crowd in the draw- 
ring room gets bi and bigger and the 
noise is orful and there is the band playing 
away like mad and no one dancing an 
Miss Harriet is nearly crazy and answering 
“Yes, yes! Indeed! Is it possible!’’ to the 
old codger who is talking to her although 
she does not hear a word he says. Well, 
the young men are all up on the landing 
waiting for things to liven up before they 
come down, and it looks as if no one was 
ever going to begin to dance, and just as 
Miss Harriet is beckening to me frantic to 
do something down comes Mr. Amos and I 
shouts his name and he winks at me as he 
goes in and says, 

‘*Ridges, General Sherman said war was 
hell, but he should have seen this!’’ 

And before you can say Jack Robinson 
Mr. Amos has Miss Harriet out swinging 





her around the hall and most of the young 
girls has squeezed in and begin to take seats 
and in five minutes more the floor is full of 
couples, and when Mr. Amos stops another 
young man wants a chance at Miss Harriet 
and so he goes and talks to Mrs. Carter and 

she says, 

“I don’t know how we should get on 
without you!” 

And this is where I get a chance to see 
wot kind of chaps some of the young men 
are who come to our house, for most of 
them only dance with the girls whose 
mothers have big houses and can entertain 
them, and they will walk right by others 
that 4 know very well and never look at 
them. So that some few girls are dancin 
every few minutes and others are not aske 
to dance at all. Evelyn says she has seen 
lots of pretty young girls slip out of the 
ball room and go upstairs and sit in the 
dressing room until it is time for the car- 
riages, and she says she knows some of ’em 
are crying although they pretend to be 
looking at the eae at ane ow Mr. Amos 
makes a business of being nice to everybody | 
and if all the young men were like him 
every girl would have a good time, but they | 
are not, so a lot of mothers rise up and call 
him blessed when it is time to go home. 

But usuall oe the time the cotillion 
begins the ae who are not having a good 
time have sense enough to go home and the 
crowd thins out and the people that are | 
left really begin to enjoy themselves. And 
then Mr. Amos dances all he wants with 
Miss Patricia and gives her all his favors. 
Wot a couple they make to be sure! How | 
I wish they could hit it off together, but I 
see no signs of it although they are the | 
vey best of friends. | 

ou should see the favors that Mrs. 
Carter gives at her ball! It really is a sin 
with all the poverty there is in the world, 
and yet as Mr. Amos says it makes no dif- 
ference because if she didn’t spend it that 
way she would leave it to lie in the bank. 
She has gold cigarette cases and opera 
glasses and gold pencils and jewelled 
watch fobs and gold headed canes for the | 
men and parasols and real lace fans and | 
chatylanes and jewelled dog collars for the | 
ladies. Most of them cost twenty-five | 
dollars or more apiece and some of them 
go off with as many as twenty which is ekal | 
to three months of my wages. Well they | 
keep it up until three o’clock or later and 
then gradually everybody goes except 
about six who are bound to stay until the | 
last minute. And then they comes tum- 
bling out of the drawring-room and shakes | 
hands with Mrs. Carter and tell her wot a | 
fine time they have had and the band be- | 
aoe to pack up and wonder if they could | 
ave a sandwich and a glass of champagne | 
before they go. The hired footmen hang 
around hoping that Mr. Carter will do the 
handsome thing by them, which he always 
does and the maids come down into the 
pantry to see if they can get some patty foy 
ass, and there is a horrid smell of to- 
acco smoke all up the front stairs and on 
the landings and in the hall, and pieces of 
tissue-paper and withered flowers every- 
where to say nothing of broken favors and 
the young lady whose carriage has not come 
or got tired of waiting and has to be sent 
home in a cab. Mrs. Carter and Miss 
Harriet flops down on the sofas and puts 
their feet up and loosens their dresses. 
Then when the last carriage has gone and 
only Mr. Amos is left Mr. Carter sends me 
for oo and he lights a big one and says, 
” nk God that is over!” 
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Shoe-Leather 
that Wears 


Here you see a little object- 
lesson in shoe-leather. 
The picture shows how Ralston 
shoe-parts are cut from choice, 
centre portions of the hide. 
This is the toughest and finest 
grained partof the skin. The 
spongy, stretchy, soft parts 
of the hide are not good enough 
for Ralston Shoes — though some makers use them. 


This explains why Ralston Shoes wear longer and hold their shape 
better, than any other $4.00 shoes we know —and we know them all. 





Siocmn 4. 


are most comfortable, and shapely, as we// as long-wearing. 


Ralston Shoes are made over anatomical, foot-form lasts 
providing foot-print fit all over, without a bit of pinching 
or squeezing — comfort for the toes, comfort for the 
bottoms of the feet, comfort everywhere. 

And Ralston $4.00 Shoes are as pleasing to the eye as they 
arecomfortable on the feet. Few shoes equal them in style. 


Our Book of Fall and Winter Shoe-Styles 


shows just how Ralston construction so perfectly combines 
smartest style, long wear and unequalled foot-comfort. 
It's an authoritative guide to correct foot-wear for 
men and women. It's free—send for it. 

There's a Ralston dealer in most towns and cities, 
who will show you Ralston Shoes. Where we have 
no agent, we will supply you direct— and guaran- 
tee satisfaction or refund your money. Only 
25c. extra for delivery. 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOEMAKERS 
985 Main Street 
Campello (Brockton), Mass. [ 


Stock No. 129 


Gun Metal Calf 
“Smile” Last. 


This is a style you’ll see 

others wearing next season 

after you've had it six 
months before them. 











Remarkable Short Stories 
in Collier’s Fiction Numbers 





EGINNING with September, the last issue of each month will be a Fiction ' 

Number, largely devoted to short stories of exceptional character. The 
stories already selected are from the very foremost writers in the English language, 
and cover a wide range of interest—romance, adventure, political and social 
tendencies, society, and every-day life. ‘They are set on land and sea, in all 
parts of America and interesting places in other lands. Some carry a message of 
enlightenment or the burden of ‘a great cause.’’ Others are entertaining in a 


fascinating, vital way. 


October Fiction Number 


Issued September 26th 
ROMANCE—By Robert W. Chambers. A thoroughly dramatic war 


story, in which a captured spy is a woman and her captor is her lover. Full 
of excitement and nervous tension, it is handled with all the crispness of the 
author’s ‘*Iole’’ and his New York society sketches. 


THE ROAD AGENT—By Stewart Edward White. The solution of 
a series of mysterious robberies that amazed and impoverished a California mining 
camp is so clean-cut and obvious, when you reach the last page of this story, that the 
reader is chagrined at not having leaped to it while the plot was still uncoiling. 


THE VENTURE OF THE FLYING HIND—By James B. Connolly. 
A love story, filled with adventures on the sea, including a thrilling double 
rescue made by a girl with a clever swing of the lead. All through the story 
a band of Chinamen are in the background smoking their opium or grunting 
their appreciation of the hero’s bravery in the dory. 


Stories for the November Fiction Number, by Rex E. Beach, Rowland Thomas, 
and O. Henry, will be announced next month. 











(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Collier’s 
The National Weekly 


Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, including 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania 
(landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., only 10c. Agents 
wanted, 50 percent. Big bargain list, coupons, a set 
of rare stamps worth 30c., etc.. ALL FREE! We buy 
stamps. ©. E. Hussman Co.. Dept. S-1, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Editor’s Note — This is the third of six chapters 
as selected by Mr. Train from the diary ofa butler 
in the empioy of a wealthy family. 
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New York Style Show 


The Fall & Winter Fashions of 


Correct Clothes for Men 
Made in New York by 


. “! ye my 
' 





of Leading Retail Clothiers 
throughout the United States 


During October 


TO MEN AND YOUNG MEN: 

HE best dressed men of New York have been 

wearing Alfred Benjamin & Co. clothes for over 
a third of a century. This firm is recognized every- 
where as the leading tailoring organization of the 
fashion centre of the world for men’s clothing. 

VISIT to this New York Style Show will give 

you the opportunity—no matter where you 
live—to familiarize yourself with the prevailing New 
York fashions in Suits and Overcoats and will dem- 
onstrate that it is possible for any man or young man 
to wear the identical Styles being worn by the best 
dressed men in New York: and at as modest prices 


ALFRED BENJAMIN & CO., 436-438 Lafayette St.. NEW YORK CITY 


as you have been accustomed to pay for inferior grades, 
lacking distinctive New York style. 


Fife eajamin 8 @ jay YOR 


HE above label is the absolute guarantee that 














every garment bearing it is the REAL, not the 
Imitation, New York Style of the Season. 

If you do not know where “ Benjamin” Clothing is 
sold in your vicinity, write us and we will send full 
information—Our Style Book showing the current 
New York Fashions for Fall and Winter, 1908-1909, 
will be sent free on request. Write for it. 





























“ LIGHTWEIGHT" 
PEERLESS 
OPEN 















Lightest 
Strongest 
Handsomest 


“Lightweight” 


PEERLESS 


Folding Table 


The ‘‘Lightweight’’ Peerless 
Folding Table is different from 
every other folding table—a new 
idea. Stronger—simpler in con- 
struction, more compact and built 
of better materials. Unlike the 
folding tables you are familiar 
with, it is not ‘‘wobbly’’ when 
open, because of the unusually 
strong framework and _ folding 
device. A 30-inch table will 
carry a thousand pound weight. 

The ‘‘Lightweight’’ Peerless 
doesn’t look like a folding table. 
It’s the only folding table made 
with a veneered top of beauti- 
fully grained natural wood, and 
the only Folding Dining Table. 
Just the thing for small dining 
rooms—48-inch diameter— seats 
eight persons; weighs only 
twenty-two pounds. Strong, 
handsome and substantial. 

“ Lightweight Peerless’’ Tables are made 
in many styles and finishes, both round and 


square, cloth, leatherette or three-ply veneered 
natural wood top, beautifully grained. 
All tables fully guaranteed. Examine 
them at your dealer's. If he doesn’t 
handle, send for illustrated booklet 
telling how we supply you direct. 


Carrom-Archarena Co., Ludington, Mich. 


OLDED 
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e— pay for it 


and- get it at 


FAU) 


and. polis 
profits 
lished’ stones 
i I ct bl 1¢ 
A written guarantee a 
every sale Exchangeable 
at full price } 
subject to examinat: 


Catalogue N 


hed 184 


J.M.LYON & CO 


77-73 Nassau ST NEW YORK 
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CLEANING UP 


(Continued from Page 20) 


= bought up. It is in the hands of J. W. 
illiams, one of the old Stone crowd, who 
ought to be wanting money by this time. 
He holds one hun shares, which you 
should be able to buy by now at fifty dollars 
a share. I want you to buy this stock in 
your own name, and I want to loan you five 
thousand dollars to do it with. I merely 
want voting power; so after you get it you 
may hold it if you like and still owe me the 
five thousand dollars, or I’ll take it off your 
hands at any time you are tired of the 
obligation. You'd better go to Barrister 
and have him buy the stock for you.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Johnson. 

Bobby immediately went to De Graff. 

“IT came to subscribe for two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of addi- 
tional stock in the New Brightlight. I have 
just deposited two hundred and eighty-five 
thousand dollars in your bank.” 

““You’re becoming an expert,” said 
De Graff with a quizzical smile. ‘‘ With the 
million dollars’ valuation at which we are 
to buy in the —— Brightlight, the two 
hundred and fifty thousand subscribed for 
by Dan Elliston, and the ten thousand held 
by your wife, this new subscription about 
eo you control of the New Brightlight, 

on’t it?” 

‘‘That’s what I want,” Bobby exulted. 
**You don’t object, do you?” 

‘“Not on my own account,” De Graff 
assured him; ‘‘but you’d better have 
Barrister ge in for you until we are 

ized. en you can take it over.” 

**T guess you’re right,” agreed Bobby. 
“*T’ll send Barrister right over, and I think 
I shall make him take up the remaining ten 
thousand on his own account. A week 
from to-night is the council meeting at 
which the Consolidated must make good to 
renew their franchise, and we don’t want 
any hitch in getting our final incorporation 
papers by that time. The members of the 
Consolidated are singing swan songs in 
seven simultaneous keys at this very 
moment.” 

Bobby’s description of the condition of 
the Consolidated was scarcely exaggerated. 
It was a trying and a hopeless period for 
them. The bond issue had failed miser- 
ably. It had not needed the Chronicle to 
remind the public of what a shaky propo- 
sition the Consolidated was, for Bobby had 
oronahly exposed the corporation during 
the Bulletin’s campaign against Sam Stone. 
Bond-floating companies from other cities 
were brought in, and after an examination 
of the books threw up their hands in horror 
at the crudest muddle they had ever found 
in any investigation of municipal affairs. 

On the night of the council meeting 
Sharpe and Trimmer and Williams, repre- 
senting the Consolidated, were compelled 
to come before the council and confess their 
inability to take up the bonds required to 
renew their franchise; but they begged 
that this clause, since it was an entirely 
unnecessary one and was not enjoined upon 
gas or electric companies in other cities, 
e not enforced. Council, however, was 


| obdurate, and the committee thereupon 


begged for a further extension of time in 


| which to raise the necessary amount of 





money. Council still was obdurate, and by 
that obduracy the franchise of the Con- 
sumers’ Electric Company, said franchise 
being controlled by the Consolidated 
Illuminating and Power Company, became 
null and void. 

Thereupon Bobby Burnit, President 
De Graff and Dan Elliston, representing 
the New Brightlight Electric Company, 
came forward and prayed for a franchise 
for the electric lighting of the entire city, 
agreeing to take over the poles and wiring 
of the Consolidated at a fair valuation; 
and council was not at all obdurate, which 
was scarcely strange when one reflected 
that every member of that municipal bod 
had been selected and put in place throug 
the direct instrumentality of Bobby Burnit. 
It was practical politics, true enough, but 
Bobby had no qualms whatever about it. 

“It may be quite true that I have not 
been actuated by any highly noble motives 
in this,” he confessed to a hot charge by 
Williams, ‘‘but so long as in municipal 
affairs I am not actuated by any ignoble 
motives I am doing pretty fairly in this 
town.” 

There was just the bare trace of bru- 
tality in Bobby as he said this, and he 
suddenly recognized it in himself with dis- 
may. What pity Bobby might have felt 
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giving instead of a shave a ‘scrape,’ 
which would pull and draw.”’ 


Therefore: 


“T strop (sharper) my razor frequently 
leave your skin smooth and cool.’’ 


‘*Maybe you have tried to shave with one or several of the different ‘no 


stropping razors,’ -and not having the 
stropped (sharp) have quit in disgust.” 


Now, However, “A Way Out” Has Been Found in the 


Auto Strop RAZOR Suopsltself 


Placing in your hands a really wonderful expert mechanical barber. 
Its self-contained stropping (sharpening) arrangement makes the AutoStrop 


the “last word”’ in Safety Razors. 


Itstrops (sharpens) automatically, and being a/ways sharpgives the wellgroomed 
man what he desires, —a delightfully clean, smooth, safe shave each time used. 
It is not unscrewed or taken apart for either stropping 
(sharpening) or cleaning ; the AutoStrop strops itself 
sharp in about one-third the time it takes to remove a 


dull used blade irom any other safety razo 


it with a new one; cleaned just as conveniently, no 


unscrewing, no taking apart. 


Stropped (sharpened) ina jiffy, wiped cle 


AutoStrop Maxim: 


“You Lather Well, and I’ll Shave Well” 


If vour dealer wishes to give you the ‘‘ Square Deal”’ 
in Safety Razors, he’!| sell you the AutoStrop; or write 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 


NOTE — AutoStrop Razors are sold under a guarantee 


which protects purchasers absolutely. 





Give the old Safety Razor to the boy and Treat 


Yourself to a Man’s Razor 


The Good Barber Says: 


Get a Razor That 
Strops (Sharpens) 


“TI do not use an unstropped, dull 


razor, because it would not shave 
comfortably or cleanly.”’ 

Besides: 

“Doing so would irritate your skin, 


so as to shave you properly and 


skill-or means of keeping them 








r to replace 
Standard Outfit 


Completeas illustrated, 
consists of Quadruple 
Silver - Plated, Self- 
stropping Razor, 12 
AutoStrop blades, 1 
Horse-Hide Strop. All 
in Handsome l-eather 
Case. Size 2x3% in. 


an ina jiffy. 


Price, $5.00 
By compari: th at 
Tues. 


























This kind of a lamp with a 
MACBETH chimney on it gives the 
best artificial light to work by. 

My chimneys fit, insure clean, 
even combustion, are clear as crys- 
tal, and do not break from heat. 

The only lamp-chimneys 
that the maker thinks enough 
of to put his name on are 
mine— MACBETH is on every 
one. 

My Lamp-Chimney Book insures 
getting the right chimney for any 
burner, and gives suggestions about 





As Days Grow Shorter 






Lighting Expense Grows Longer 


Dingy, dirty or dull colored 
walls eat up and absorb light, 
while a bright, clean or white f 


surface reflects light. Keep 7 
A \) 


the inside and outside of EG 
—\ 

D S On legs $10.50 
ayton Sprayer» 

they do not get out of order; 

do twelve men’s work with a 

will do better work than brush 







Sa 


\. 


your buildings clean and ZA 
On Bbl. $13.55 
. 
and Whitewasher 
easy to operate and always 
Dayton Sprayer — the economy 


bright by using a The “Climax” 
including hose, 

The bestiand simplest made; 

ready for use. One man will 

and speed is surprising! He 


work because the spray spreads 
evenly and will reach difficult 
spots. Price $4 to $35. Write 
4) for catalog and Plan of Shipping 
= on Approval. 


Dayton Supply Company 
Dept. L, Dayton, Ohio 


The ‘Progress "’ 
12 gal.— §21.00 

20 gal.— $30.00 
including hose, etc. 








lamps, chimneys, wicks, oils and 
tells how to keep lamps in order. 





I gladly mail it, free, to anyone 
who writes for it. Address 











MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


\ 








Moving Picture Machines 





THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. tertainment 


fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
al Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago. 





You Can Make BIG 
MONEY Entertain- 


Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
We start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
tions at a surprisingly 
Tow cost. 





Our Improved Method of 


Finishing Floors 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


GRIPPIN’S 
Floor Crack Filler 
and Finishes 
Sanitary, inexpensive 
* and simple to apply. A 
SAMPLE showing how 
(while they last), and de- 
scriptive matter FREE. 
Write now. 
GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept.4 Newark,N.Y. 


























Note 
This Pomt 






HE tremendous superiority 

of the Swan Fountain Pen 
over all others lies in the absolute 
mechanical and scientific perfec- 
tion of its Gold Pen, in conjunc- 
tion with its natural feed. 









MABIE, TODD & CO.’S 


SLE 


is made by the oldest makers of Gold 
Pens in America; its feed also is 
made on nature’s laws, supplying 
the ink both above and _ below the 
Gold Pen point. This is the only 
perfect feed, thoroughly dependable 
— always ready to write. 
Professional ple and all who 

have much writing to do appreciate 
this unvarying reliability. A Swan 
Fountain Pen will save you the time 
that is now wasted working with an 
inferior pen or with tie old-tashioned 
ink well. 

Our illustrated booklet tells about the 

Swan Fountain Pen. Write for it to-day. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 
Dept. A. Est. 1843. 
17 Maiden Lane, New York 
149 Dearborn St., Chicago 
PARIS BRUSSELS MANCHESTER 
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and all other meats 
are greatly improved 


by adding 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tt is the best relish for hot and cold 
Meats, Soups, Fish, Game and Salads. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 
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Keep Your Eyeglasses On 


The Automatic 
§ 4 Eyeglass Holder 


Then they are safe, easily 
reached to put on, and just as 
quickly put away. Looks well. 
Made im black, white, rolled plate, 
gold and silver. Get it from your 
jeweler or optician, or direct from 
us, postpaid. SOc. and more. 
Send for Free lilustrated 
Catalog. 


Ketcham & McDougall 
39 Maiden Lane, New York 



















for Savon bankrupt Ge: ene was 

in a gust owes aggressive- 

Sen Wiener, seeus ng himself from 

Se See 

as g over him, said, with a return of 

tat old circular smile which had so often 
before aggravated Bobby: 

‘*T am afraid I'll Save’ to draw out of my 
other ventures and retire on my sa ng 
president and manager of Trimmer & 

Vengefulness was in Bobby’s eyes as ae 
followed Trimmer’s sprawling gure, so 
much like a bloated spider’s in its bigness 
of circumference and its attenuation of 
limbs, that suddenly he shuddered and 
turned away as when one finds himself 
about to step upon a toad. 


Ix 


Electric Company there was universal 
rejoicing. Johnson was removed from the 
Bulletin to take charge of the new organiza- 
tion until it should be completed, and 
Bobby himself, for a few days, was com- 

lied to spend most of his time there. 

uring the first week after the granting of 
bt franchise Bobby called Johnson to 
im. 

‘**Mr. Johnson,” said he quite severely, 
‘‘you have been so careful and so faithful 
in all other things that I dislike to remind 
you of an overlooked duty.”’ 

“‘T am sorry, sir,” said Johnson. ‘‘ What 
is it?” 

‘“*You have neglected to make out a note 
for that five-thousand-dollar loan. Kindl 
draw it up now, payable in ten years, wit. 

_ interest at four per cent. after the date of 


: “the 
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stock is worth par now.’ 

““Would you like to “hts *?” 

“T’d be a fool to say I wouldn’t, sir. 
| But the stock is not only worth par, it was 
in the old Brightlight; and I received an 
exchange of two for one in the New 
Brightlight, which is also worth par this 
morning; so I hold twenty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of stock.” 

“Tt cost me five thousand,” insisted 
Bobby, ‘‘and we'll settle at that figure.”’ 

“IT don’t know how to thank you, sir,”’ 
trembled Johnson, but he stiffened imme- 
diately as A plerod intruded himself into 





laid upon the desk. 

gd your pardon, Mr. Burnit,” began 
A pplerod, “but I have five thousand dol- 
mo I'd like to invest in the New Bright- 
— Company if you could manage it for 


<p m sorry, Applerod,” said Bobby, 
‘‘but there isn’t a share for sale. It was 
subscribed to the full capitalization before 
the incorporation papers were issued.’’ 

Applerod was about to leave the room 
in deep dejection when Johnson, with a 
sudden ink Tk ee ace nay called him back. 

**T think I know where you can buy five 
thousand,”’ said Johnson; ‘‘but you will 
| have to hurry to a et it.” 

‘*Where?”’ ed Applerod eagerly, 
while Bobby wnat to the window to con- 
ceal his broad smiles. 

‘Just put on your hat and go right over 
to Barrister,’ directed Johnson; ‘‘and 
take a blank check with you. I'll telephone 
him, to save time for you. The stock is 
worth par, and that lonesome fifty shares 
| will be snapped up before you know it.’ 

“You will excuse me till I go uptown, 
Mr. Burnit?” inquired Applerod, and 
bustled out eagerly. 

He had no sooner left the building than 
Johnson bbed Bobby’s telephone and 
called up Barrister. 

“‘This is Johnson,’’ he said to the old 
attorney. ‘I have just sent Applerod over 
to you to buy fifty shares of New Bright- 
light at par. Take his check and hold it for 
delivery of the stock. 
~ within an hour, or as soon as I can 

ve the transfer made. It is my stock, but 
I don’t eon him to know it.” 

Hanging up the receiver old Johnson sat 
in the chair by Bobby’s desk and his thin 
shoulders heaved with laughter. 

“ Applerod will be plumb crazy when he 
finds that out,” he said. ‘‘To think that I 
have fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of this 
good stock that didn’t cost me a cent, all | 
Pe te for with Applerod’s own five thousand 

G) 

Jeune laughed so hard that finally he 
was compelled to lay his head on the desk 
in front of him, with his lean old fingers 
over his eyes. 

“Thanks to you, Robert; thanks to | 
you,” he added after a little silence. 
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XN THE offices of the New Brightlight | 


the room with a bundle of papers which he | 


I'll have it over to | 
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low To Do Business 
By Letter 





Tighten Your 


On The English Language 


Learn to write convincing red-blooded busi- 
ness letters that laugh at the waste-basket. 
Learn how to express your own every-day 
ideas—whether in writing or speech—in that crisp, 
| clear-cut, magnetic English that commands attention, 
and inspires respect. For the language you use in 
| correspondence —or even in speech—must help you sell 
goods, win customers, collect debts, even secure the posi- 
tions you hold, but it cannot do these things if weak, clumsy 
and half- intelligible. 


And here, at last, is the book that tells how. When big concerns like Lyon & Healy, 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Marshall Field & Company need the instruction of an expert 
to ginger up their correspondence, to rejuvenate their daily dictation and to train their letter 
writers, Mr. Cody, the writer of this book, is the man who is sent for. And in this, his latest 
| and best business work, he has given the business man, who has no time for scholarly theory, 
| a series of simple, fascinating lessons in the art of writing and speaking effectively, that you 
| can master and apply in a few weeks. 


How is your English? Are slips of speech habitual with you? Are your letters 
ox,8 forins al and poorly worded? Dothey lack the snap, the tone of words that 

IN? Get out of this rut — master the principles of smooth, easy, fluent 
bade KA —of crisp, powerful straight-from-the-shoulder Business engile h, 
Tighten your grasp on the English language. Get the Free book 


| 
| ee 
| The way to get a copy of this splendid new Sherwin Cody book absolutely free is through 
| SYSTEM, which stands pre-eminent the monthly Magazine of Business. 260 to 356 pages in 
| every issue of SYSTEM, and every page bubbling over with priceless business information, 
plans, hints, pointers, methods, systems, that you ought to put into practice in your own busi- 
| ness. It makes no difference whether you own your own business, or whether you are work 
| ing for someone else—SYSTEM will show you new ways of saving time and money and effort 
—new ways of cutting out drudgery. SYSTEM goes into the offices of the biggest men and 
brings forth for your benefit every month the fruits of their costly experience. SYSTEM will 
show you how to accomplish more—how to make more, in your present daily work. Each 
issue contains special inside information on buying, accounting, selling, manufacturing, ship- 
| ping, collecting, advertising, business letter-writing, banking, real estate, insurance, business 
management, handling men, short cuts, worry-savers, store systems, retail salesmanship, 
trade-getting ideas, window dressing, circularizing, import and export trade — and everything 


in which a man in business — big or little — is interested. 
A Successful Retailer 


A ¢ Seal Ma aol a ates: 

** The value of SYST EM as a business maga- ** No business can succeed without system, 
zine can never be estimated accurately. By the principle, and no business man can afford 
direct instruction and constant timely sugges- to be without SYSTEM, the business maga 
tions, it turns many a life, not only of an indi- zine. It is one of the best helps J] know of 
vidual, but of an institution, into a different and every aspiring merchant in the land ought 





channel and the change i is always more profit- to have it. 1 recommend it to every business 
| able—YOU NEED IT.'’—ALEXANDER H. man and clerk." —SAMUEL BRILL, Brill 
| REVELL, Chicago. Bros., New York 
Nearly every standard volume that has hitherto been published o 
FREE business letter writing has sold for §2 or $3 a copy or more. But as 
a special introductory offer we have decided to give away an intro- Name 


ductory edition of this splendid Sherwin Cody book bound in handsome De Luxe 
vellum, absolutely free with a new subscription to SYSTEM. Simply send $2 with 
the coupon (or $2.50 if the magazine is to be sent to a Canadian address). The 
book will go forward immediately —securely packed—all transportation 
charges prepaid. Better still, include $1 extra, and we will bind the book 
for you in genuine Oxford Morocco and gold the edges. This isa book 
you will use constantly for many years. It will pay to buy the 
Morocco binding. 


Address 


151-153 
Wabash Ave 
Chicago 


THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
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pag Synopsis of Contents 


sing Words So as to Make 
Peo le Do Things.— Easy Lessons 

Rhetoric, Composition, and 
Ww ord Study.—How to Acquire 
an Easy Style in Letter Writing. 
— How to Begin a Business Letter. 
-When to Write a Long Letter 
and When to Write a Short Letter. 
— Answering Inquiries.— Talking 
in a Letter.—Com laint Letters.— 
¢ ‘ondensation. ~ Writing Adver- 
tisements.— Advertising and Fol 
low-up Letters.— Salesmanship in 
Letters and Advertisements.— 
Social and Official Forms. 

There are over one hundred 
model letters of all kinds, includ- 
ing many that have pulled large 
amounts of business, 

Actual business letters are criti- 
cized in detail and rewritten as 
model letters. 

Hundreds of notes call attention 
to minor points of correctness and 
style. 

There is a complete classified list 
of Words Often Misused, of the 
Rules of Grammar and Common 
Errors, of the Rules of Punctua- 
tion for business office use. 


























Enclosed 
find 33 for 
which please 
send SYSTEM 
one full year to 
the address below; 
also forward to me, 
allcha arges prep: aid,copy 
of Mr. Cody’s new book, 
“How to Do Business b y 
Letter.” Bound in 


44-60 
Fast 23d St. 
New York 








Every Beat is 
a ke Easy Street for 5 Oc 


«> Gilbert's 

























home at small cost to pass any Civil Serv- 
ice Examination. Get free Civil Service Book. 


International Corres. School, Box 1171-C ,Scranten, Pa. 


are broad 
opportunities 


in the U. S. Civil 
Service for American 
men and women over 18. 


Life long positions are granted 
to thousands every year. We en 
able you to qualify in your own 
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Heel Cushions 


IN THE RED BOX 


Absorb all the shocks and 

jars of walking, prevent tired 

aching feet and limbs, nervous- 
ness, debility, irritability caused by pounding 
over hard floors and pavements. Slip inside 
the shoe, arch the instep. You wear a half 
size smaller shoe. Price Post Paid soc. 


FIX 


steel, paper, felt, grave 


YOUR 


— We will guarantee to put any old 
5c PerSquare leaky, worn-out, rusty, tin, iron, 








e The Preserver 
worn- » & 
Roof-F teed or money refunded 
book tells all about it. 


ROOF 


lor shingle roof in perfect condition, 


and keep it in perfect condition for Se per square per year. 


Perfect Reof 


orn-out roofs new 


, niakes old, 
Satisfaction guaran- 
r 


Write for it today. 


The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 68, Elyria, Ohie 





For the theatrical profession 
Make You Tall and those who want to in- 
crease their height we make a special Cushion of one 
inch thickness. Price Post Paid, 00. { shoe, 
depa artinent and drug stores and notion counters. 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST } 
E T. roar MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED | 
TENTS | Patentability. Iustrated Guide 
| Book, "oma } ist of snventions Wanted, sent free 
| EVA 8 & CO., W. 






Boyd Syllabic System — 
signs*’ 





SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


ay 5 Pernt ig at — no“ 


p= ~ ity 4 means study, utilizing spare time, For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Caicage Correspondence 
Scheols, T28 Chicago Opera House Bleck, Chicage, Ill. 







written with only aine characters. Ne 
jing *'— no **w 
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Dependable 
Motors 


Motors look much alike on the 
outside; but there is a 
wide difference in the 


‘correctness of their 
construction. It is its abso- 
lutely perfect balance 
that has caused fs ) 

C Ge 


“STANDARD” 


Direct Current 


MOTOR 


to be recognized as the finest 
and most efficient motor on 
the market to-day. 

Our motors can always be de- 
pended upon and they will keep 
in excellent condition through 
years of hard continuous service. 

They are low cost, quiet and 
smooth running and are most satis- 
factory for every kind of driving — 
for isolated machines or for general 
shop work. 

We make a specialty of small 
direct current motors from #5 to 15 
H. P. adapted to all requirements. 

We are also equipped to design and build 
special types of motors. 

If you are a user of power up to 
15 H. P. write to-day for our free 
book No. 67 about ‘‘ The Standard’? .<“="7 
Motor; tell us your requirements. “Cane 


The Robbins & Myers Co 


Main Office and Factory, Springfield, Ohio 





I Want My Piano 
-— Every Home-— 


Here is the most 
liberal offer ever made 
by any Piano manufac- 
turer: I will send any 
reader of the Post a 
high-grade Doylemarx 
Piano on absolutely free 
trial for a month with- 
outa penny’s paymentor 
any obligation incurred! 
I want you to have a 
chance to try my Piano 

in your own home, 
and compare its 
tone, workman- 
ship and reason- 
able price with 
other high- 
grade Pianos. If 
you find it all I 
claim, the 


Best Piano Value in the World 


you can keep it and have any reasonable time to pay for it. If 
you are not perfectly satisfied with its rich musical tones, its 
handsome case, its responsive action, and its low price, send 
it back and I will pay the freight both ways. Send me your 
address to-day. I save you two profits, the jobbers’ and the 
retailers’ (no dealer handles this Piano), for 1 sell the Doylemarx 
Piano right from the factory, with only the very smallest 
manufacturing profit added to the factory cost. 

A YEAR'S FREE TRIAL.— My sincere belief that you 


will be more than pleased with 


lano 


is shown in my absolute guarantee to take it back within a year 
and give you another Piano in exchange if it does not satisfy 
you. It is perfect in all ways, the result of 48 years of study 
and work by practical piano experts. And my modern sell- 
ing plan is the most liberal known. 

STOOL and SCARF FREE.—! want you to have my illus- 
trated book on Pianos. I want you to see why Doylemarx 
Pianos are superior, and to understand how, by selling direct, 
I save you a large share of the usual price ofa Piano. Write 
forthis book and learn how to get a stool, scarf and Piano music 
free. Remember we sell on easy terms, we prepay freight 
and absolutely guarantee satisfaction. Write me personally, 


M. DOYLE MARKS, Vice-President and Manager. 


D. S. ANDRUS & CO. 
310 East Water Street, Elmira, N.Y. 











Your old Piano or Organ taken in part payment 
EE ets on Established 1860 pe oa 


Don’t Throw it Away. 


co ———~s y A PATENT PATCH 


\= a that mends all leaks in all utensils—tin, 
2 brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, etc. 
; SF No solder, cement or rivet. Any one can use 





them; fit any surface; two million in use. Send 

for sample package 10c. —- 
assorted sizes, 25c. post-paid. Agents wanted. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Box 919, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 
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Bobby, turning from the window, saw 
the thin shoulders still heaving. There was 
a glint of moisture on the lean hands that 
had toiled for so many years in the Burnit 
service, and as Bobby passed he placed his 
hand on old Johnson’s bowed head for just 
an instant, then went out, leaving John- 
son alone. 


x 

=. WAS Applerod who, returning tri- 
umphantly with Barrister’s fone sy of 
the precious block of New Brightlight for 

delivery in the afternoon, brought Bobb 

a copy of his own _— containing so muc 
startling news that the front page consisted 
only of a hysteria of headlines. Sudden 
proceedings in bankruptcy had been filed 
against the Consolidated [Illuminating and 
Power Company. These ong gg ow 
revealed the fact that Frank L. Sharpe, 
supposed to have left the city on business 
for the company, had in reality =. 
the 


| peared with the entire cash balance o 
Consolidated. This disappearance had 


immediately thrust the iddle West 
Construction Company into bankruptcy. 
By Stone’s own acts the Stone enterprises 
had crumpled and fallen, and all his ad- 
herents were ruined. 

Out of the chaos that the startling facts 
he was able to glean created in Bobby’s 
mind there came a thought of Ferris, and 
he immediately i him, out at the 
site of the new G. E. & W. shops, where 
ground was already being broken, that he 


| would be out that way. 


Half an hour later he took Ferris into his 
machine and they whirled over to the 
waterworks site, where the work had 
stopped as abruptly as if that scene of 
animation had suddenly been stricken of a 
plague and died. On the way Bobby ex- 
plained to Ferris what had happened. 

“You were the lowest legitimate bidder 
on the job, I believe,” he concluded. 

‘Yes, outside of the local company.” 

“‘If I were you I’d get busy with Jimmy 
Platt on an estimate of the work already 
done,” suggested Bobby. ‘‘I think it very 
likely that the city council will offer the 
Keystone Construction Company the con- 

tract at its former figure, with the proper 
deductions for present progress. e will 
make up the difference between their bid 
and yours, and whatever loss there is 
in taking up the work will come out of 
the forfeit put up by the Middle West 
Company.” 

Jimmy Platt ran out to meet them like a 
lost soul. The waterworks project had 
become his pet. He lived with it and 
dreamed of it, and that there was a pros- 
pect of resuming work, and under such 
skillful supervision as that of Ferris, de- 
lighted him. While Jimmy and Mr. Ferris 
went into the office to prepare a basis of 
estimating, Bobby stayed behind to ex- 
amine the carbureter of his machine, 
which had been acting suspiciously on the 
way out, and while he was engaged in this 
task a voice that he knew quite well saluted 
him with: 

‘*Fine work, old ag I guess you put all 
your lemons into the squeezer and got the 
juice, eh?”’ 

Biff had a copy of the Bulletin in his 
hand, which was sufficient explanation of 
his congratulations. 

“‘Things do seem to be turning out 
retty lucky for me, Biff,’ Bobby con- 
we 4 and then, looking at Mr. Bates, he 

immediately apologized. ‘‘I beg pardon 
for calling you Biff,” said he. ‘I should 
have said Mr. Bates.”’ 


“Cut it!” growled Biff, looking over him- | 
nevertheless. | 


self with some complacenc 

From his nice new der y which re- 
placed the slouch cap he had always pre- 
ferred, to his neat and uncomfortably- 


| pointed gun-metal leathers which had sup- | 
planted the broad-toed tans, Mr. Bates | 
| was an epitome of neatly-pressed grooming. 

White cuffs edged his 
| and—wonder of wonders!—he wore a 
| white shirt with a white collar, in which 
| there was tied a neat bow of—last wonder 


y business suit, 


of all!—shining gray. F 

“‘T suppose that costume is due to dis- 
tinctly feminine influence, eh, Biff?’ 

“Guilty as Cassie Chadwick!” replied 
Biff with a sheepish grin. ‘‘She’s tryin’ to 
civilize me.” 

‘“Who is?” demanded Bobby. 

“‘Oh, she is. You know who I mean. 
Why, she’s even taught me to cut out slang. 
Say, Bobby, I didn’t know how much like 
a rough-neck I used to talk. I never opened 
my yawp but what I spilled a line of 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Guaranteed 
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Manheim Mendless Hose are better than any other 
stockings at anywhere near the price. 
They are not only well-knit from extra-quality yarn, 
but are doubly re-enforced at the toes and heels. They 
always hold their color and shape, and are as soft and 
comfortable after washing as when new. 


Manheim Mendless Hose 


must be good to stand this guarantee: A new pair free 
for every pair that needs mending within 6 months. 


Sizes 9% to 





Men’s socks. Black, light and dark tan, navy blue and gray. 
11%. Sold only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, with guarantee, $1. 
Women’s stockings. Black, and light and dark tan. Sizes 8 to 10's. 
Sold only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, with guarantee, $1.50. 
If your dealer hasn’t Manheim Mendless Hose, don’t accept a substitute. 
Send us $1 for men’s or $1.50 for women’s, state size (or size of shoe) and 
color —assorted colors if desired — and we will send you 6 pairs prepaid. 


MANHEIM HOSIERY MILLS 
46 E. Granby St., Manheim, Pa. 


Reference: Keystone National Bank, Manheim, Pa. 


Attractive terms to dealers in territory where 
we are not represented. 























TORREY 
RAZORS 


Clothes For Young Men 


; Appearance is important toayoung man start- 
ing out in his business life. First impressions are 
lasting. All clothing makers make style an essen- 
tial. But we make Lasting Style equally important. 
wenty-one years devoted to the exactscience 
of making Young Men's Correct Clothes, evolved 
what all Clothing Manufac- 
turers aimed at, and we 
achieved: Scientifically 

Proportioned Clothes. 

One collegian tersely 
dubbed them “Self Adjust- 
able’’; because the physique 
less favored by nature steps 
into ““Wearbetter”’ Clothes 
and has poreieal defects 
outwardly moulded into 
perfect proportions. 

e fleshily inclined 
look normal —theattenuated 
take on proper physical de- 
velopment, and on the cor- 
rectly proportioned, the 
garments fit faultlessly. 

earbetter” Garments 
are Shape Retaining. 

Ask your dealer to show 

ou a Wearbetter’ Young 
an’s suit. If he hasn't it, 
write us your dealer's name, 
and we will see that you 
are supplied. 

Send forFree Style Book 
“L*'—tellsaboutfine clothes 
for Young Men, Boys an 
Children, manufacturedand 

$10 to $25 wholesaled by 


David M. Pfaelzer & Co., Chicago 
Founded 1887 


Highest Quality—Best Finish 
Here is 


“OUR BEAUTY” 


—a perfect razor, price $3.00. 
Nothing like it known to the 
shaving world. Postpaid if not 
at your dealer’s. 

We have other razors from 
$1.50 up. All fully guaranteed. 

If you want the Lest razor and 
strop, try the Torrey. Send for 
our free-catalogue—tells “ How to 
shave and how to care for a razor.” 
Contains many good points that 
every shaver should know. 


The J. R. Torrey Razor Co., Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 


Largest makers of razors in the world, 
Established 1880. 














(the original). 
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BROKEN-DOWN ARCH OR WEAK INSTEPS 
| CAUSE RHEUMATISM, LAMENESS and 

TENDERNESS of the feet, also legs, knees, and 
| backache, and possibly deformity. The 


C & H ARCH INSTEP SUPPORT 
will prevent all this. Give size eure 


A shadow view showing steel arch 
thro’ leather top. 


50c a pair. Your dealer 
or by mail. 
C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. E, Brockton, Mass. 


Delightful after Shaving. 


Removes all odor of perspiration. 
recei| 25c. Get Mennen's 


Sold everywhere, or mailed on pt of 
Sample Free. 


D MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
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OU, young man, who are about to cast your first ballot, 
are facing a grave responsibility. 


A Word to First Voters 


Hitherto you have passively enjoyed the benefits | 


of this Republic. - Now you are to become an active factor in 


| 


the government of the nation, assuming the full burden of the | 


duties of citizenship. 
Though the privilege to vote comes to you without effort, 


do not forget that to win it men fought in battlefield and | 


| 


forum, and that to obtain it other men left their homes in | 


foreign lands, severing many ties and starting life anew. 

What will you do with your ballot? 

It is no light matter for you to decide how you shall 
cast your first vote, nor should you let yourself be swayed 
by whim or prejudice. The whole subject lies before you 
for calm consideration, and it is your duty to give it this 
consideration. 

With your first vote you ally yourself with a political 
party. You have the opportunity to enroll yourself with the 
Republicans, who have made this nation what it is today; who 
have kept the faith bequeathed to them by the fathers and 
established a firm standard of sound statesmanship, admin- 
istering the government through men of proved experience 
and integrity. 

If you make that choice you associate yourself at once 
with men of achievement, leaders of the nation, and with a 
party of honorable tradition and performance. You become 
identified with the advance of civilization and can with proper 
pride feel that you have helped toward progress. 

But if any whim impels you to cast your lot with the 
opponents of those who have accomplished so much, reflect 
well before you follow the impulse, for the so-called Demo- 
cratic party of today has drifted completely away from its 
former ideals, veering like a weathercock under the influence 
of untried and visionary leaders who champion policies born 
of political expediency. Remember that if you assist toward 
plunging the nation into want, discontent and _ disorder, 
destroying both domestic and foreign credit, some of the blame 
and disgrace will rest upon you. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| unavailing. 





| from Indiana. 


| under whose name he conducts his canvass, many of whom 
| make no secret of their intention to vote against him; 





For this year you have a voice in the election of a 
President of the United States. 

The Democrats put forward as their candidate a politician 
who has changed his beliefs repeatedly, who is unstable; and 
untried, and is distrusted even by members of the party 


whose very nomination created widespread alarm among 
business men. 

The Republicans offer as their candidate for the Presidency 
a fearless, disinterested and upright man, trained in the 
severe school of duty, whose career of accomplishment assures 
his fitness, whose record is one of unceasing industry 
in exacting tasks and contains no hint of failure; whose 
personality has won the esteem and approval of the American 
people. 

His reputation for absolute spotlessness in both public 
and private life is as well known abroad as it is at home. By 
temperament, capacity and experience he is qualified for the 
administration of great affairs of state. He has shown a 
single-minded devotion to the service of his country, with a 
broad and human sympathy to which sound appeal is never 


This man is William Howard Taft. 

Associated with him on the ticket is James Schoolcraft 
Sherman, who for many years has sat in the councils of the 
nation and is skilled in the conduct of public affairs. 

Young man, you stand on the threshold of decision. 
Your first step into the world of politics will have a strong 
influence on your life, affecting your associations and your 
business. 

Before making your decision and taking a step that can- 
not be retraced, read what is said on this matter by two 
statesmen of unquestioned probity, devoted to the’ best 
interests of the nation, and honored for their high standards 
of political morality. These men are Charles E. Hughes, 
Governor of New York, and Albert J. Beveridge, Senator 





Governor Hughes: 


When we hear sounded a strident call to the defense of popular rights, we 
look carefully to see who constitute the new patriotic army into whose keeping 
we are asked to turn over the destinies of this great nation. The campaign 
watchwords ‘‘ Shall the People Rule? ’’ and the demand ‘‘ Whether the government 
shall remain a mere business asset of favor-seeking corporations’’ are not impress- 
ive when emblazoned on the banners of Tammany Hall and of other essential 
allies. The army opposing us cannot pass muster either as one of defense or of 
salvation, and we may well pause before we permit it, despite its boast of 
fidelity, to garrison our institutions. 

No one more than I desires to see administration purged of every selfish 


taint, to have fair and impartial laws faithfully executed, to get rid of every 
vestige of special privilege at the expense of public interest, to liberate trade from 
unjust encroachments, purify our electoral methods and to maintain honest 
representative government. And it is because of his loyalty to these ideals, 
because of his broad sympathies and his rare equipment in character, ability and 
experience, because tested in the difficult fields of judicial and administrative 
work he has proved his quality by eminent service, because of his varied learn- 
ing, his acquaintance with affairs, his respect for constitutional government, and 
his capacity intelligently and justly to plan and direct necessary reforms that I 
most earnestly support the candidacy of William Howard Taft. 





Senator Beveridge : 


The real question is, Which candidate will make the better President ? 
Which is the wiser and steadier? Which man would you choose as adminis- 
trator of yourestate ? Which would you select to manage your business? Which 
has the better training and more experience ? 

Mr. Bryan never has handled a single foreign problem. He has governed 
no Philippines, regenerated no Cuba, built no Canal, avoided no alien danger, 
saved us from no threatened peril. 

Mr. Taft has done all. It was his genius for the practical and devotion to 
humanity that took Philippine chaos and made Philippine order ; took Philip- 
pine hate and changed it, by the alchemy of his tact, to Philippine love. It was 
his statesmanship that achieved the impossible, converted an oriental people 
into a voting citizenship, and laid the foundations for a future which, as God 
wills, may become a separate nation or a glad and patriotic part of this great 
republic. 


It was William H. Taft who set Cuba in order, established her feet in civiliza- 
tion’s upward path; and it was he who, when so directed by President Roosevelt, 
who first advised with Mr. Taft, when these children of liberty tore his work to 
pieces, set up once more the blessed rule of order and liberty and law witha father’s 
patience and a statesman’s wisdom. It is he who is commanding the practical 
work of that greatest enterprise of human history, the building of the PanamaCanal. 

It was he whose counsel President Roosevelt sought at every crisis of 
his historic administration; he who helped avert war when little politicians and 
narrow minds would have plunged us into conflict. It was William H. Taft 
whom our President, when confronted with foreign perplexities and with the 
awful weight of our ninety millions’ welfare on his heart, sought for strength 
and wisdom; and it is William H. Taft more than any man ever called to the 
leadership of the American people who has had the best training, the widest 
experience, and the wisest teaching to fit him for that glorious but serious sau 
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That Will 
Wear 


The house-owner wants paint 
which will not become spotted or 
streaked or scaly. White Lead, 
if pure, mixed with pure linseed 
oil, makes paint which never scales 
hor spots. 

It is possible to know the purity 
of the White Lead before painting if 
you have a blowpipe, and this we 
will furnish free for the asking. 

We could not afford to make 
this exposure if our White Lead 
had a grain of adulteration in it. 
The “Dutch Boy Painter” trade- 
mark guarantees the purity of our 
White Lead. 


Send fur Free Test 
Equipment P 


which includes blowpipe, instructions 
and paint booklet. 


National Lead Co. % 


in whichever of the following 
ctties is nearest you : 

New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Philadel - 
phia (John T. I 

3ros,. Company);. 

burgh (National Lead 

& Oil Company) 





New Prices 


$7.50 Per Pair 


No reduction in quality 


With our new factory equipment and 
the large volume of business we are 
doing, we are now able to supply 
Indianapolis G & J Bicycle Tires at a 
much lower price than they have ever 
been sold for inthe past. We shall 
continue to use the same high 
grade materials and workman- 
ship that have made G & J 
Bicycle Tires world famous 
ws the highest grade 
bicycle tires made. 


G & JTire Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Handled by all 
Dealers, Send 

for Catalog. 











Certificates of Deposit 


An ideal investment for 
savings or trust funds. Safe, 
convenient, negotiable. Let 
us send you the book telling 
about them. Write today. 

Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company 
1047 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 











: map purple.” 
| with slang, 


| you were still using it you might have ex- | 
| pressed that idea so much more pictur- 


| hat in her hand. 


= | and, with a pleasant word for 
] where lay the neat little skiff that Jimmy 
had bought for her. 





| knife from his pocket, opened it and slit 
through waist and skirt-band and what- 


| opened with big fingers, the sudden deft- 
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fricasseed gab so twisted and frazzled and | 


shredded you could use it to stuff sofa- 
cushions; but now I’ve handed that string 
of talk the screw number. No more slang 
for your Uncle Biff.” 

“I’m glad you have quit it,” approved 
Bobby soberly. ‘‘‘I suppose the next thing 
I'll hear will be the wedding bells.” 

“No!” denied a tone so pained and 
shocked that Bobby looked up in.surprise 
to see Biff’s face gone pale. ‘“‘ Don’t talk 
about that, Bobby. Why, I wouldn’t dare 
even think of it myself. I—I never think 
about it. Me? witha mitt likea picnic ham. 
Did youever see her hand, Bobby? And her 
eyes and her hair and all? Why, Bobby, if 
I’d ever catch myself daring to think 
about marrying that girl I’d take myself 
by the Adam’s apple and give m the 
d——dest choking that ever turned a mutt’s 


‘I’m sorry, after all, that youare through 
iff,’ said Bobby, “‘ because if 


yaar, ME but Biff did not hear him, for 
from the office came Nellie Platt with a sun- 

“Right on time,” she said gayly to Biff, 
obby, went 
down with Mr. Bates to the river-bank, 


XI 


OBBY and Ferris and Platt, standing 
up near the filters, were startled by a 
scream from the river, and, turning, they 
saw the skiff, in mid-stream, struck by a 
passing steamer and splintered as if it were 
of B poe yere Nellie had been rowing. 
Biff had called her attention to the ap- 
proaching steamer, across the path of 
which they were passing. There had been 
lenty of time to row out of the way of it, 
ut Nellie in grasping her oar for a quick 
turn had lost it. Fortunately the engines 
had been stopped immediately when the 
pilot had seen that they must strike, so 
that there was no appreciable underdrag. 
Biff’s head had been grazed slightly, enou 
to daze him for an instant, but he held 
himself up mechanically. Nellie, clogged 
by her skirts, could not swim, and as Biff 
got his bearings he saw her close by him 
going down for the second time. Two men 
sprang from the lower deck of the steamer, 
but Biff reached her first, and, his" senses 
instantly clearing as he caught her, he 
struck out for the shore. 

The three men on shore immediately ran 
down the bank, and apne into the water 
to help Biff out with his burden. He was 
pale but strangely cool and collected. | 

“‘Don’t go at it that way!” he called to 
them savagely, knowing neither friend nor 
foe in this emergency. ‘‘Get her loosened 
up someway, can’t you?”’ 

Without waiting on them, Biff ripped a 


ever else intervened to her corset, which he 


ness of which was marvelous. Directing 
them with crisp, sharp commands, he 
guided thern through the first steps toward 
resuscitation, and then began the slow, 
careful pumping of the arms that should 
force breath back into the closed lungs. 
For twenty minutes, each of which 
seemed interminable, Jimmy and Biff 
worked, one on either side of her, Biff’s 
face set, cold, expressionless, until at last 


there was a flutter of the eyelids, acry of dis- 


tress as the lungs took up their interrupted 
function, then the sharp, hissing sound of 
the intake and outgo of natural, though 
labored, breath; then Nellie Platt opened 
her big, brown — and gazed up into the 

ones of Biff Bates. She faintly 
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HE. basic con- 
struction of the 
Safety Police absolutely eliminates 
all chance of accidental discharge. 


the fin 


15 Chestnut Street, 





Hopkins & Allen Safety Police Revolvers 


With Walnut Army Grip 


HE hammer never rests on or near 
pin except when the trigger 
is pulled all the way back, but then it (usiineerted Euslish 
falls straight and hard direct on the pin 
and there is no chance of a misfire. When 
trigger is released the hammer rises and 
rests on solid steel frame above the pin. 


The Hopkins & Allen Arms Co. 


Norwich, Conn, |__ 


$10” 


4 Inch Barrel 18s, 22 


fectiveness of this revolver for 
practice, office, home 
or protection. Gives a perfect hand-hold. 





| If you can’t get this from your dealer, 
we will send it, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of price, and guarantee satis- 
faction and safe delivery. Send for | 
free Gun Guide and Catalogue. 











Our $5,000.00 Challenge 


We challenge any mantel in the market to 
compare or compete with 


KING MANTELS 


price for price and grade for grade. 
We have spent more than $5,000.00 to put a copy of the 
challenge into the hands of every person interested in mantels. 


Are You Interested in M 


Then write for our Challenge Catalog 
“* De Luxe,’’ 80 pages, (11 x 14) with sup- 
plement ‘‘ Colonial Beauties.'’ It costs us 
50 cents to deliver, but we send it to inter- 
ested persons only, who state number of 
mantels needed, and send 12 cents to 
ay expense of mailing. 

PREE—"Evidence,"" a book of 72 pages, 
showing 45 styles of KING MANTELS 
with letters from satisfied buyers. Some 
in your vicinity. Write today. 


KING MANTEL Co. 
547-549 W. Jackson Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 








gra 
on Oa then Biff did a thing that he had | 
never done before in his mature life, and 
never would do again. He suddenly broke | 
down and. cried aloud, sobbing in great 
sobs that shook him from head to foot and 
that hurt him, as they tore from his throat, 
as the first breath of new life had hurt 
Nellie Platt; and, seeing and understand- 
ing, she raised up one weak arm and 
slipped it about his neck. 


XII 


ore TRIMMER, coming back from 
lunch to attend the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of Trimmer & Co., stopped | 
on the sidewalk to inspect, with some curi- | 
osity, a strange, boxlike-looking structure 

which leaned face downward upon the 

edge of the curbing. It was three feet | 





| wide and full sixty feet long. He stooped | 








MAKE YOUR OWN CONCRETE BLOCKS, 
Save dealers’ and manufacturers’ profits. Big 
saving in cost. Sand, Portland Cement, 
and water only materials required. No 
experience necessary. We furnish 
complete instructions and a simple, 

rapid outfit for $33,256 and up. Build- 

ings erected are handsome, dura- 

ble, fire-proof, frost-proof and re- 

quire neither painting nor repairs. 

This is an opportunity to own yo. r 

own home at small cost. Investi- 

gate. Concrete machinery catalog 


free. “THE PETTYJOHN CO., 666 N. 6th St.,Terre Haute, Ind. 


REMOVING WEST 


Household Goods shipped at Reduced Rates to and 
from Western States. Through cars avoiding transfer. 
Colored maps free. Write for particulars. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
San Francisco, 789 Market St. Los Angeles, 224 W. Sth St. 
Seattle, 305 Main St. 

Chicago, 215 P Dearborn ’St. New York, 29 P Broadway. 


e ° J 
Winona Agricultural Institute 
Furnishes trained farm managers, dairymen, gardeners, 

etc. For information write ; 
BOX 801, WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 











There are 
three kinds of 
‘‘beauty.”’ There 
is the prettiness of 
the young girl—which is like 
that of the wild-flower—purely 
natural, spontaneous beauty, 
which is bestowed andtakenaway, 
as nature may fancy; it is fleeting 
at the best. There is the beauty of 


the matron—which is like that of the cultivated rose — 
natural beauty, too, but retained and maintained by aid and 


care; this is the beauty that lasts. 


And there is the sham 


“beauty”? of the made-up woman, which is like the artificial 
flower on her hat—not beauty at all; it is the pitiable make- 
shift of cosmetic, rouge and bleach, that deceives no one, and 
defeats the retaining or regaiuing of natural beauty. 


POMPEIAN 


provides just the aid that nature needs to preserve and develop the beauty of youth—to carry .- 


it into the years of matronage. 
The 


things that tend to rob the matron of her good looks. 


auty that is maintained by Pompeian Massage Cream is both natural and endur- 
ing—it defies time and withstands social cares, household duties and all the other 


MASSAGE 
CREAM 


“ The Largest Selling Face Cream” >. a 


Gentlemen :— 
Please send, without 
cost to me, one copy of 
your book on facial mas- 
sage and a liberal sample of 
Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Write for Fi Sample Also our illustrated book on Facial Massage, aninval- 
Tee uable guide forthe proper care of the skin. 50c. or $1 


ajar,sent postpaid to any part of the world, on receipt of price, if dealer hasn't it. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co.,49 Prospect St.,Cleveland,Ohio .* 


Pompeian Massage Soap is for sale by all dea 
a cake; box of three cakes, 60 cents 


ers— 25 cents 


*- Address 
e- Deanler’s Ramne.........ccccsccsesocecccssevenssessooen4 
~" Address. 
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A delightful, fragrant mouth 

wash — with a pleasant 

\ after-taste—very bene- 

N\ ficial togumsand teeth, 

too. At your druggists, 
25c—50c —$1.00. 

A liberal sample — enough 
to prove its worth — sent to 
any address for 10c to cover 
postage. 

f - Meade & Baker 
90 Franklin Street,Chicago 


(Formerly Richmond, Va. ) 
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TOOTH POWDER «=a 


) 


Excelient for good teeth — and 
better for poor ones. 
Assures pearl white teeth. 
Destroys accumulative tartar. 
Your dentist recommends it — 
and he knows, 
On receipt of 10c, to cover postage, 
we will send you a liberal sample. 
At all druggists, is: handy metal cans 
or bottles, 25 cents and $0 cents. 


Dr. E. L. Graves Tooth Powder Co. 
90 Franklin St., Chicago 
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Of To- 





Day 


what he wears than the 
man of fifty years ago. 
Some manufacturers 
have fallen by the way- 
ide, but the makers 


Have more than met the demands and have for ycars 
devoted their entire time and atiention to the knitting 
of what has proven the 


Most Popular 
[Prices“*»$3] Underwear 











| fied him in addition. They were Bobby 
| Burnit and Agnes, Johnson, Applerod and 





self as one suddenly stricken. ‘‘I am an 
| old, old man.” 
“T am going to oust you,” continued 


| to take charge of certain legal matters 


| after the close of to-day’s meeting. I am 
going to restore Applerod to his position 





Offered the American public. The Swiey com- | 


bines all the satis! ying elements of finish, perfect fit and 
excellent service. It has the “Lap without the gap” and the 
“Crotch that covers.” The garments are perfectly made and 
have features from neck to ankle that make them always 


desirable. The most convincing argumentis atrial ofthe | 


At the MEUQG 9 Ask Your Dealer. If 
Better crenrece oman Sut _/ He Will Not Supply 
Stores SUPERIOR UNDW. 00. You — Write Us. 


AW 
fe 





BY MAIL 


jal course for each State. 
“How to Find the Law” and 
Brief Making specially treated. 
Admission to the bar guaranteed. 
Books free. Degrees conferred. 
Write for free booklet. 








19-90 2d Nat'l Bank Bidg.,Washingtoa,D.C. 





National Correspondence Institute | 


and tried to tilt it up, but it was too heavy | 
for his enfeebled frame, and with another | 
curious glance at it he went into the store. | 
The board meeting was set for 2:30. It | 
was now scareely two, and yet, when he 
opened the door of his private office, which | 
had been set apart as a board-room for | 
the day, he was surprised at the number of | 
people he found in the room. A quick 
recognition of whom they were mysti- 


Chalmers. 

“IT came a little early, Mr. Trimmer,” 
said Bobby, in a quite polite conversa- 
tional tone, “‘to have these three hundred 
shares transferred upon the books of 
Trimmer & Co., before the stockholders’ 
meeting convenes.” 

‘What shares are they?” inquired Silas 
in a voice grown strangely shrill and 
metallic. | 

“The stock that was previously owned 
by your son-in-law, Mr. Clarence Smythe. | 
I bo ons them yesterday.” 

“The dog!” Tienes manay-ed to gasp, 
and his fingers clutched convussively. 

“*Possibly,” admitted Bobby dryly. “At 
any rate he has had to leave town, and 
do not think you will be bothered wi 
him any more.. In the mean time, Mr. 
Trimmer, I’d like to call your attention to 
a few very interesting figures. When you 





urged me, four years ago, to consolidate 
The John Burnit and Trimmer & Co. 
stores, my father’s business was appraised | 


at two hundred and sixty thousand dollars | 
and yours at two hundred and forty. On 


your suggestion we took in sixty thou- 
sand do of additional capital. I did 


not know as much at that time as I do | 
now, and I let you sell this stock where | 
you could control it, virtually giving you 
three thousand shares to my two thousand 
six hundred. You froze me out, elected 
your own board, made yourself manager 
at an enormous salary, and voted your 
son-in-law another one so ridiculous that 
it was put out of all possibility for - 
stock ever to yield any dividends. i 
right, Mr. Trimmer. With the purchase of 
this three hundred shares I now own two 
thousand nine hundred shares and you 
two thousand seven hundred. I presume 
I don’t need to tell you what is going to 
happen in to-day’s meeting.” 
o this Silas returned no answer. 
‘‘T am an old man,” he muttered to him- 





Bobby, ‘‘and to oust all your relatives 
from their fat positions; and I am going to 
elect myself to everything worth while. I 
have brought Mr. Johnson with me to 
inspect your books, and Mr. Chalmers 


connected with the concern immediately 


ere from which you so unceremoniously 
discharged him, and make Johnson general 
manager of this and all my affairs. I 
understand that your stock in this concern 
is mortgaged, and that you will be utterly 
unable to redeem it. i intend to buy it 
and ctically own the entire company 
myself. Are there any questions you 
would like to ask, Mr. Trimmer?” 

There were none. Silas, crushed and 
dazed and pitiable, only moaned that he 
was an old man; that he was an old, old man. 

Bobby felt the gentle pressure of Agnes’ 
hand upon hisarm. There was a moment 
of silence. 

Trimmer looked around at them piteously. 
Once more Bobby felt that touch upon his 
sleeve. Understanding, he went over to 
Silas and took him gently by the arm. 

“Come over here to the window with 
me a minute,” said he, ‘‘and we will havea 
little business talk.” 

‘‘Business! Oh, yes; business!” said 
Silas, brightening up at the mention of the 
word. 

He arose nervously and allowed Bobby 
to lead him, bent and almost palsied, over 
to the window, where they could look out 
on the busy street below, and the roofs of 
the tall buildings, and the blue sky beyond 
where it smiled down upon the river. It 
was only a fleeting glance that Silas Trim- 
mer cast at the familiar scene outside, and 
almost immediately he turned to Bobby, 
clutching his coat sleeve eagerly. ‘‘ You 
—you said something about business,”’ he 
half-whispered, and over his face there 
came a shadow of that old, shrewd look. 

‘‘Why, yes,’’ replied Bobby uncomfort- 
ably. ‘I think we can find a place for you, 
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be So 


SAVES YOUR: CLOTHES 
SAVES YOUR STRENGTH 












Send 10 cents 
in silver or | 


pouchand 4 
booklet; beth 
will be a de- 
light to you. 


f Buy Your Tobacco 
% Direct From Factory 
a. 


Fragrant, mild, delicious —so says the 
connoisseur of 


French’s Mixture 

The Aristocrat of Smoking Tobacco 

It pleases instantly and satisfies con- 
Only the choicest grades 
of ripe and mellow North Carolina Red 
and Goklen Leaf are used. Blended 
by hand with a care that shames or- 
dinary factory methods. Pure, clean, 
wholesome, and always in perfect 
condition, because it is sold only 


Direct from Factory 


to Smoker 
Send 10c for generous sample 
and French's Mixture will sell it- 
self to you 
FRENCH TOBACCO COMPANY 
Dept. H, Statesville, N.C. 


tinuously. 


—*y OLD COLONIAL RED CEDAR CHEST a») 





Direct From Factory te User 
Did you ever lift the lid of your grandmother's 
cedar chest, and note the delicate perfume the fresh 
linen breathes’? Even the fleecy blankets are as refined and dainty 
as ever, showing no signs ofage. Genuine Southern Red Cedar, 
of which our many styles of chests are made, is absolute protec 
tion against moths, dustand dampness. The Old Colonial Chests 
are bound with heavy copper bands, studded with old-fashion 
flat head copper nails. Such chests as yifts are the perfection af 
sentiment and usefulness for birthdays, weddings and Christmas 
& for catalog. We prepay transportation on the chest you 








select, and if not satisfactory, we also pay return charges. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 70, Statesville, N.C. 

















Four Million Copies Sold 


The popularity of the Works of Charles Dickens, among English-speaking peoples, has been 
ever increasing. In 1891 his original publishers —— the sales by their firm as four times 
n 


mye than in 1869— the year 
,000 copies of the Pickwick Papers. A total estimate of 2,000,000 copies of the Pickwick 
Papers sold in that time, would, it is said, be well inside the mark. Within twelve years after 





No Other Edition Has 


These Combined Features: 
1, A Composite Life of 
Dickens. One voinme of the 
Booklovers is devoted to a com- 
posite life of Dickens by F. T. 
Marsiais, Mamie Dickens, Fohn 
Forster and A.W.Ward; with 
Critical Essays by Swinburne, 
Taine and F. L. Hughes. 

2. Full Introductions dy 
Andrew Lang, Charles Dickeus 
the Younger, H. W. Mabie and 
Edward Everett Hale, 

8. Essays, Critical Com- 
ments,Arguments and Notes, 
selecied from the writings of 
F. G. Kitton, J. T. Fields, F. R. 
Stockton, W. Teigumonth 
Shore, Walter Ferrold, George 
Gissing, G. K. Chesterton and 
many others. 

4. Miscellaneous Papers, 
consisting of short stories, 
sketches aud essays, largely from 
the files of ** Household Words” 
and“ All the Year Kound."' One 
entire volume of Dickens's char- 
acteristic work is thus preserved 

5. Letters, 8; hes, Plays 
and Poems — the best of Dick- 
ens's remarkable correspond- 
ence; the most typical of his 
eloquent public utterances ; two 
of his plays; and all of his 
wrilings im verse, 
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pressions from the new plates. 





the half-leather $37.50. These bindingsare attractively stamped in full gold on back and sides. S within five days after receipt, 
> i & and £2.00 cach month thereafter 

MAKE RESERVATION NOW cee orci” Se, stil te full amovnt, $37 $0, hes 
} ee ere been paid. 1/ mot, 1 shall notisy you 

reservations, and just as soon as the sets are fully ready we shall make deliveries and hold them subject to your ordee 


We scarcely need to enlarge upon the wisdom 
of se.uring one of these Introductory Sets and thus obtaining the very first im- 

This is the time to buy. Paymeuts may be 
made at the rate of §2 on acceptance and §2 per month thereafter. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY “New rork™ 


fore his death. twenty-two years they sold no less than 


Dickens’s death, some 4,000,000 copies of his books were sold in 
Great Britain alone. And there can properly be no talk of a 
Dickens “‘ revival,’’ for this interest has never waned. Its mani- 
festations have been fully equalled in the British Colonies and the 
United States. Dickens is today the best known and most read of 
all great English writers of fiction. ‘‘The principal characters he 
created are ever remembered as distinct types, while his phrase- 
ology constitutes part of our language.’’ 


First Adequate American Edition 


In view of all this it may seem strange that America has not hitherto 
produced a satisfactory collected edition, ‘Complete editions ” have been 
advertised on every hand, but none even approximates completeness. The 
only editions that might justly be so described were published in England 
at prices making them, when imported, far too expensive for the generality 
of American readers, Furthermore, all American editions have hitherto 
been inadequate not only in extent, but also in their editorial features. 
Only a few perfunctory attempts have been made to give the reader any 
background for an appreciation of these masterpieces. 

The Booklovers Edition—the introductory sale of which we hereby 
announce —is the first adequate edition for general distribution in 
America, and the first to be equipped with helps and suggestions 
that immegsurably augment the literary pleasure of the reader. 
The Booklovers contains about 2,000 pages of material not 
in any other edition generally available to Americans, 


But No Increase in Price 






The 
o University 
Seciety 


Notwithstanding these highly valuable additional features, the Ss : 
Booklovers is sold at a price that is actually less than that of most New York 
other editions equally well made from a purely mechanical stand- ° Please reserve 
point. This is the more remarkable from the fact that it not © and, when editio 
only comprises a grand total of some 16,000 pages, but is = ts ready, forward 
bound in thirty handy-size, portable de luxe volumes instead ° prepaid for 


of the cumbrous form with which readers are fainiliar. The y nation an /ntroe 
type-work is handsome and very legible ; the paper is of su- 4 
perior quality, being what is known as Bible paper, » hich, a’ 
while perfectly opaque, is much lighter than other 

rades. The prices are for the cloth binding §27 .50 : for > 


Set af the Bo 
Dickens in hal/-le 
Lf the books are sé 
tory, 1 shall pay you $2.00 










Name 


Address wer hts 
Change Uf cloth is preferred.) 
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Spend the Winter Cruising 
in Congenial Climates 


Whether you desire to go EAST to the 
Mediterranean and beyond, or SOUTH 
to the Caribbean, unlimited opportunities 
are offered in the splendid program of 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
1908 CRUISES 1909 


ARRANGE TO BOOK NOW! 

Splendid cruising steamers, built especially for 
the purpose. Comprehensive itineraries, includ- 
ing the Mediterranean, the Orient, Egypt, the 
NILE, HOLY LAND, the WEST INDIES, 
SOUTH AMERICA, etc. Efficient management, 
the result of many years’ experience catering to 
thousands of tourists. 

Cost and duration vary according to trip. 
ORIENT CRUISE, 80 days —$300 and up. 
WEST INDIES CRUISES,30 days—$150 andup. 
Other cruises and tours, including all expenses, 

from $5.00 per day upward. 
Write for our illustrated books, 
giving complete information. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
H.-A. Bldg., 41-45 Broadway, New York 
at na 



























































Ribbed Fleece Underwear 


A hygienic elastic ribbed underwear 
with a soft downy inner fleece. That 
is the Vellastic feature. The elastic 
rib affords an easy, comfortable fit, 
perfect ventilation and “gives” to 
every motion of the body. The inner 
‘ fleece absorbs all excess moisture and 
. prevents the body from losing its 
natural heat too rapidly. This is the 
ideal hygienic principle at its best. 

Vellastic Underwear will not shrink. The 


fleece will not mat nor rumple in laundering. 


Prices — men's and women's garments — 50c ; 
Ladies’ Union Suits, $1.00 each ; Children’s Union 
Suits at 50c; two piece suits 25c a garment. 

Look for the Vellastic. trademark in red sewed 


on every garment. 
If not at your dealer's write us giving his name. 
Rooklet and sample of Vellastic fabric free. 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N.Y. 

























The Little Money Maker | 


Makes you a Profit of 140%. Sells 
a vest pocket box of matches for 1 cent. 
Saves giving away of matches, Conve- 
nient for customers. Occupies verysmall 
space and looks well on counter. 

If younjobber doesn’t keep it, send us 
$7.00 for machine and 720 boxes of 
matches, freight prepaid. Repeat orders 
for matches at $3.00 per case (720 boxes) 
f.o.b. St. Louis. Wholesale Prices fur- 
nished on application. 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY 

Laclede Manufacturing Co. 














The average rate of interest in 
this section enables this bank to 
pay 6%withevery consideration 
for safety. Please write for book- 
hich explair ficate plan. 
——————— —————— 
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Mr. Trimmer. You have kept this busi- | 
ness up splendidly, no matter how much | 
beset you were outside, and—and I think 
Johnson will engage you, if you care for it, 
to look after certain details of buying and ° 
such matters as that.” 

“Oh, yes, the buying,” agreed Silas, nod- 
ding his head. ‘‘I always was a good buyer | 
—and a good seller, too!’’ and he chuckled. | 
‘About what do you say, now, that my 
services would be worth?” and with the 
prospect of bartering more of his old self 
came back. 

“We'll make that satisfactory, I can 
assure you,” said Bobby. ‘Your salary 
will be a very liberal one, I am certain, and 
it will begin from to-day. First, however, 
you must have a g rest—a vacation 
with pay, understand—and it will make 
you strong again. You are a little run 
down.” 

“Yes,” agreed Silas, nodding his head as 
the animation faded out of his eyes. ‘I’m 

etting old. I think, Mr. Burnit, if you 
on’t mind I’ll go into the little room there 
and lie on the couch for a few minutes.” 

“That is a good idea,” said Bobby. 
“*You should be rested for the meeting.” 

“Oh, yes,” >: aye Silas, nodding his 
head sagely; “‘the meeting.” 

They were uncomfortably silent when 
Bobby had returned from the little room 
adjoining. The shadow of tragedy lay 
upon them all, and it was out of this shadow 
that Bobby spoke his determination. 

“T am going to get out of business,” he 
declared. ‘‘It isa hard, hard game. I can 
win at it, but—well, I’d rather go back, if 
I only could, to my unsophistication of four 

earsago. I don’t like business. Ofcourse, 

’ll keep this place for tradition’s sake, and 
because it would please my father—no, I 
mean it will please him—but I’m going to 
sell the Bulletin. I have an offer for it at 
an excellent profit. I’m going to intrust 
the management of the electric plant to 
my good friend Biff, here, with Chalmers 
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and Johnson as starboard and larboard bul- 
warks, until the stock is quoted at a high 
enough rating to bea profitable sale; then 
I’m going to turn it into money, and add 
it to the original fund. I think I shall be 
busy enough just looking after and enjoy- 
ing my new partnership,” and he smiled 
down at Agnes, who smiled back at him 
with trusting adoration that needed no 
words to express. 

" | your pardon, sir,’”’ said old John- 
son, ‘‘but I have a letter here for you,” 
and from his inside pocket he drew one of 
the familiar steel-gray envelopes, which he 
handed to Bobby. 

It was addressed: 


To My Son Bossy, UPON His REGAINING 
His FATHER’S BUSINESS 


The message inside was so brief that one 
who had not known well old John Burnit 
would never have known the full, full heart 
out of which he penned it: 


I knew you’d do it, dear boy. 
Whatever mystery I find in the great 
hereafter I shall be satisfied—for I 
knew you'd do it. 


That was all. 

“Johnson,” said Bobby, crumpling the 
letter in his hand, and speaking briskly to 
beat back his emotiun, “‘we will move our 
offices to the same old quarters, and we will 
move back, for my use, my father’s old 
desk with my father’s portrait hanging | 
above it, just as they were when Silas 
Trimmer ordered them removed.” 

Two of the stockholders came in at this 
moment, and Agnes went down into the 
store to find Biff Bates and Nellie Platt, 
for there was much shopping to do. Agnes 
had taken pretty Nellie under her chaper- 
onage, and every day now the women were 
ec with preparations for a certain event. 

p in the office there was a meeting that 
was a shock to all the stockholders but one, 
and after it was over Bobby joined the 
shoppers. When the four of them had clam- 
bered into Bobby’s automobile and were 
rolling away, Bobby stopped his machine. 

‘‘Look,” he said in calm triumph, and 
pointed upward. 

Over the Grand Street front of the build- 
ing from which they had emerged, work- 
men were just raising a huge electric sign, 
and it bore the legend: 


THE JOHN BURNIT’S SON STORES. 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of the Bobby 
Burnit stories. Young Wallingford, a new series 
of stories by George Randolph Chester, will begin 
in an early number, 
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} Another 
Special Offer 
To start business off with a rush this Fall, 
we are beginning the season by offering our 
trade the sort of double values that will set our 
tailoring department going to its fullest capacity. 


Our offer means that you can select any $20 Suit or 
Overcoat from our catalogue, and we’ll tailor it to 
your measure in perfect style and finish for $13.50 


The BELL TAILORS OF NEW YORK is, as you know, an enor- 
mous tailoring organization, that does things only in a big way. 
We know there is no better time for a new customer to try our 
merchandise and give it the fullest possible wear test, than at 
the very outset of a season. We know there is no better time 
to interest the man who figures his dollars to do the most work, 
than to offer him values at a time when they will give him the 
most service. We figure that a satisfied customer is the best 
trade producer we can find. Besides, once you start wearing 
clothes made by the BELL TAILORS OF NEW YORK, you'll con- 
tinue season after season and be perfectly willing to pay us the full 
price. You'll naturally tell your friends, so you can see how we can 
afford to allow you this reduction on your first order. 
The BELL TAILORS OF NEW YORK won their reputation and owe 
their growth entirely to merit and to the fact that they have never misrep- 
resented anything, and have always made good every promise. 


New Catalogue and 20 Woolen Samples Free 


Before you take advantage of thisexceptional offer, we want you to sit down and write 
for our Catalogue of Styles. We want you to have our 20 liberal size woolen samples, so 
that you can take them to your local tailor and compare them, and prove to yourself the 
superior quality of our clothes. We want you to ask people about us. Phen it will be strictly 
“up to you.’’ You won’t find smarter styles, you won't find a better choice of fabrics, 
you won't find more thorough tailoring than we put into our garments. Certainly 
you won't find all this quality at so little price. a 


Our great offer is for a limited time only. So write tonight 


The Bell Tailors of New York BFLL 


Address Either of § 224-230 Canal Street | NEW YORK : 
Our Tailoring Sings { 118-126 Walker Street } CITY Ta ilors 
{ OF New YOR 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS Sore 





September 26, 1908 





The Standard of 
Electric Vehicles 


The Car of Quality 
and Elegance. 

Graceful, Refined Runabout 
and Dignified. 


The Acme of Simplicity and Efficiency. 
Nine years of exclusive Electric Vehicle 
production insure Baker users a product 
that is not experimental. 


The Highest Grade Electric Car Made 


4 


y Extension 
Front Coupé 


The Baker Electric is the 
result of experience, ad- 
vanced mechanical ideas and 
modern methods of manufacture. 
Baker Quality is the recognized 
Standard of the world. 


Our line also includes Victorias, 
two-passenger Coupés, Roadsters, 
Stanhopes, Surreys and Landaulets. 


Write for illustrated literature. 
The Baker Motor 
Vehicle Company, 

43 West 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. ies in all pri 
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Load Led 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A_ HIGH GRADE 
VARNISH AND STAIN COMBINED 


of pigments insuring fast colors—many manufacturers 
use aniline to color their varnishes—colored varnish in which 
aniline is used fades quickly, although it may look well when 
first applied. We use the very finest grade of Kauri Gum 
and highest quality of materials throughout. 

Jap-a-lac is the most durable colored varnish made—it 
dries quickly with a beautiful lustre as hard as flint, does 
not mar easily, nor scratch white. It wears like iron. 

Jap-a-lac retains its brilliancy through wear and abuse 
right down to the surface. 

We want you to “Get the habit” of Jap-a-lac-ing; when 
you do you will have found a new method of 


SAVING MONEY. 


There are many things about every home that become 
scuffed and rusty looking—some of them are discarded and 
replaced with new, simply because of their appearance. 
Thousands of dollars are needlessly wasted every year in 
this way. If you will use Jap-a-lac liberally you can save 
our proportion of this waste, f . . 
Wile Gecoue cheney sahara wentinaitele ef us endite at The times and the schools demand that the best things shall 
using Jap-a-lac that we want you to know about it. We ¢ ° : 
Soret cmseption a little booklet captabilier what Jap-a-lac is be done, and done in the best manner. Education enables 
and what it willdo. Don't you want us to send you one? ¢ 7) rs 1 ach. 1 
ode Taadin pend manged p Tepenieccloo~ gal ; one to produce the greatest results with the least friction, just as 
You have no idea how many places you will find that ?¢ 
need a little touching up, until you get a can of Jap-a-lac } ° 
and a brush, in your own hands. §sS 
The cost is small. A quarter pint can at 15c contains § \ 
sufficient to cover a small chair or table, A quart can at 2? & . : : 
7Sc contains eight times as much as the 5c can, There is The pen with Ideal the Clip-Cap 
a still further reduction on larger sizes, making the cost a 
small item when compared with the results. 4 
A few of the things on which Jap-a-lac should be used: n 
Interior Woodwork, Weather Beaten Doors, Chairs, Tables, 
Floors, Ranges, Andirons, Linoleum, Chandeliers, Radia- 


tors, Plate Racks, Wire Screens, Refrigerators, Picture . - accomplishes the best work na smooth, finished manner. It 1s 
Frames, Porch Furniture, Wicker Furniture, etc. Fa : di . ° 
2 indispensable to professional and business men and women who are 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. - i» te 4 a ie ; 
All sizes from 15¢ to $2.50. now in the making—a necessary part of their higher education. 


Sau fem Because it is free from dip, skip or slip it is most universally used 
col i If your dealer does not keep FAP-A-LAC, send us his i “2 ° di od h . 
name and 10c (except for Gold which tis 25c) to cover cost 7 In recor ing m em t ought and business. 


is a high grade varnish and stain combined. There is only | 21 0a sons the United Statens en enn ter dime The owner of a Waterman's Ideal not only has the best at the 


one Jap-a-lac and it is manufactured by us. We are one of - 

the oldest and best known varnish houses in the country. start, but also has access to the thousands of W aterman’s Ideal depots 

Jap-a-lac is made by asecret process known only to ourselves ° ° ° 

and must not ee 7 ~ many imitations, which The name “ GLIDDEN "’ on a can of varnish is a guar- and agencies, throughout the world, for the latest information, consul- 

ow being o' i becaus t sularity of -a-lac. i i : ? : . . 

Pinon seein tee Weecttee eran teams 0, ae other -— f Veet game, Fon es bed - tation, exchange or repair. Remember the makers are not satisfied 

any one to argue you into taking something else. Some col- ' : . - 2 “ ° ad - 

ored varnishes are higher in price, some lower. You may be secure the best results. until you are satisfied. This Is the Waterman Ss Ideal policy ° 

told that a higher priced article is better than Jap-a-lac, > CLIP-CAP ADDS TO ALL PRICES 25 CENTS 

that the lower priced is ‘“‘ just as good’’—this is not true. .- T e s . = Saint sp 
he best pen deserves the best ink —we make it. Ask your dealer for WATERMAN’S IDEAL INK. 
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Get the genuine and be sure of results. Take no chances on 


4 ‘ 
an unadvertised article of this character. Advertising com- ‘ 
pels the manufacturer to make hiS product better than ~ ol + 
others. In addition you have the largest and best varnish a - 173 CP 
factory in the world back of every can of Jap-a-lac you buy. ‘ my 4 -U: 

wd $250 
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’ 
Weusespecial machinery in the perfect grinding of Jap-a-lac, ail : \\/#25 8 School St., Boston 136 St. James St., Montreal 9 State St., Chicago. 
insuring a uniform, easy flowing varnish. We use the best 989 Rockefeller Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio Vv 734 Market St., San Francisco. 12 Golder -, Lor 
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MATERIAL addition to the at- 
tractiveness of the home is the finish on the 
woodwork, provided it is properly obtained. 
Many people in building a residence over- 

look this important part. 

The result is that some inferior wood finishing 
materials are used, and in a short time the under coat- 
ings sink and allow the varnish to pit and become 
unsightly —a disappointment to the owner. 

If, however, you use 


** Bridgeport Standard ”’ 


Wood Finishing Products . 
the finish obtained will remain intact permanently. wii It Writes 
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BRIDGEPORT co. cc || It Adds 
ood tam wane 
THE WOOD FINISHING CO. ognized as the You cannot do these three things 
Box 127,NEVW MILFORD, CONN.,U.S.A. Seeen ee eae : It Subtracts 


4 mechanically on any other machine. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON vears, and are ad a 


. specified by 


OO 


leading archi- 


<< Mim ||| The Remington Typewriter 


world over. 


ror oe With Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


that our goods 


i eer represents the complete and perfect union of the writing machine 


lets gay ta eine and the adding machine. It completes the circle; finishes the 
formed on the sub- « ay ‘ re i A 
Iooktet,* itoder ; labor saving ; leaves nothing more for mechanical ingenuity to 
Wood Finishing,” “4 contrive in the field of billing, 
0 atnineg accu < 
rate reproductions ‘3 ~ r . . . 
of leading finishes. The Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment bears our 
simply tear out s - . ~ ° . 
this ad.,rite you? guarantee and is made for the Remington Typewriter exclusively. 
name and address i > . \ 
A rginand ; . . 
tall to mee when B Illustrated descriptive booklet sent on request. 
the booklet will be 
sent promptlywith- 
out charge. 
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order and general accounting work. 
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Remington Typewriter Company conn 
New York and Everywhere 
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Jenny Lind singing at 
Castle Garden in 1851 


All that remains of Jenny Lind is her autograph, her picture, and memories dear to 
all who ever heard her sing. 

Her greatest charm—her wondrously sweet and melodious voice—is gone forever. 

How different had she lived in the present day! 

The Victor would have preserved her beautiful voice to posterity, just as it has Tamagno’s; just as it 
does the other great singers of the world. 

You can hear them to-day on the V7cfor whenever you like; and generation after generation will 
keep on hearing them though the artists themselves will be forever silent. 


You owe it to yourself to stop in and hear the Victor, the very next time you pass a Victor store. 
Write to us for catalogue showing the different style Victors—$10 to $300. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J., U.S. A. m : 


: . “ . a ae Cy 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 





New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. Go and hear them. 











